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BENEATH THE LINDEN-TREE. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





BeneEatu the tree, 

The yellowing tree, the leafy linden-tree, 

Llie alone in idlest revery. 

The branches tremble in the passing gust, 

The brittie turf sends up its fragran’ dus‘, 

Aud through the drowsy meadow drones tke 
bee. 

Molder of Jife in high and low degree, 

Exhaustless Nature breeds on every hand ; 

Before me lies the land, the pregnant Jand, 

The swarming air, the big, prolific sea ; 

The cricket chirping singly in the sand 

Is vocal with the uvfathomed mystery. 

Among this myriad brood, 

A motley train, pursuer and pursued, 

I also move to some divinest good 

That here, embracing al), embraces me. 


Beneath the tree, 
The yellowing tree, the ancient linden-tree, 
They lie and dream together, he and she. 
For these alone the heart was born of clay, 
The ages blossom in a perfect day, 
And countless Jife obeys the great decree ; 
The moon reflects her spangles on the ses, 
The planet kindles in the northern sky, 
And all the mighty pageant passes by 
To bear them on to happy destiny. 
For them the darkness veils the curious eye, 
Aud God looks down, that every grace may be. 
In youth’s encbanted prime, 
Encircled by a shining pantomine, 
They deeply drain the golden cup of time, 
And love creates a new eternity, 

ReppiInG, CoNN 


JOY AND SORROW. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED,. 











OLp Sorrow came prepared to take bis leave, 
Equipped for travel on the roads of night. 
So long had he abode, I ceased to grieve, 
And saw him slowly change from gray to 
white. : 


Still was I loath that euch old friends should 
part; 
His chastened aspect seemed abiding rest ; 
His place within my ever constant heart 
Was consecrate, a temple in the breast, 


No thought of pleasure could I entertain, 
So loud and garish came the revel’s sound. 
Though Sorrow fain would go, there was no 
train 
Of Mirth whereunto I was wooed or bound. 


Bo Peace, the ange', came and said: ‘Be still. 
Keep tbat one chamber sweet with balm 
and nard ; 
If the world throng your bosom at its will 
All hope of Joy you must for aye discard. 


“For Joy is not the shallow thing you know; 
Jo J is the wisest of the sons of God— 
With Love he bides, and e’en must enter so 


After the mighty Scourging of the rod.” 
NEw Yorx City. 
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WRECKED, 
omtenm 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


tinsel 
Beavry in meter, 

Not & song sweeter in movement than she. 
Moving sedately, , 

Every step stately and gracefol and free 
Form lithe and slender, 
Heart warm and tender— 


nt. | 


Born far above me, 

Stooping to love me so fondly and well, 
Piteous that for her 

Looméd the black horror of final farewell, 
Which on the fleeting 
Joy of our meeting 

Fell in its darkness to slay as it fell. 


Gay at the wassail 
Sat in the castle each baron and knight ; 
At the words spoken 
Revel was broken, alarm was at hight ; 
Torches were flashing, 
Hoofs wildly dashing 
Ov r the drawbridge and out from the light. 


Horsemen pursuing 

For our undoing rode fiercely and fast, * 
Following after 

Till with loud laughter, delirious, aghast, 
At their vain gallop, 
In a frail shallop, 

Filed we on linen wings out in the blast— 


Hither and thither, 

Knowing not whither our vessel might gail ; 
Here a plank started, 

There amast parted as the shrouds fail ; 
Sails rent and riven, 
Drearily driven, 

Helmless and aimless and dazed in the gale. 


White foam before us, 

Lightning flashed o'er us its terrible glare ; 
Through the se. surging,* 

Swift currents urging —urging from where? 
Terror around us, 
Chaos to bound ur, 

With us rode danger and woe and despair. 


By the wave landed, 
On this rock stranded past succor are we; 
Hope has forsaken, 
Doom overtaken my darling and me; 
Yet is no sorrow 
Tbat on the morrow, 
Clasped heart to heart, we shall float on the sea. 
Newank, N. J. 


THE TRIUMPH OF RUSSIAIN BUL- 
GARIA. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D, 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 








Princk ALEXANDER has fallen. His hero- 
ism, his wisdom and his misfortunes have 
gained him the sympathy and admiration 
of all Europe, outside of Russia. He de- 
serves it all, and he may yet play an impor- 
tant part in the history of the world. 

He has fallen because the Czar hated him 
as only near relatives can hate, and because 
he stood in the way of the progress of 
Russia toward Constantinople. His one 
und only political offense was that he ruled 
the Bulgarians in the interest of the Nation 
itself and not in the interest of Russia. 
He was Prince of Bulgaria and not a Rus. 
sian satrap. For this he was condemned, 
kidnapped and finally forced to abdicate. 
His people appealed in vain to the Czar and 
to the Great Powers. He was deserted by 
all. 

It cannot be denied that this is a great 
triumph for Russia. Bulgaria is the bridge 
which leads to Constantinople and the 
avenue which opens the way to the heart 
of Austria. Neither Austria, Germany, nor 
Turkey could have desired the occupation 
of this country by Russia. England had 

strongly committed herself against it, but 
no one nor all of these Powers could resist 
the will of the Czar. Atl but England pre- 
tended to accept the overthrow of Prince 
Alexander with satisfaction. He was a 


danger to the peace of Europe. The al- 
liance of the three empires was strengthened 





Fearful her fate to be wrecked here with me, 
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ready to go to war with Russia and France, 

and that he has sacrificed Austria and Tur- 

key to his own convenience. 

This may postpone the impending war 

for a time, but it only makes it more cer- 

tain that it will come as soon as Russia is 

ready. The removal of Prince Alexander 

will enable Russia to make Bulgaria her 

base of operations. The Bulgarian army 

will again be brought under the command 

of Russian officers and be counted, as be- 

fore, as a division of the army of Russia. 

It will be the first to take the field in the 

coming war, which may possibly com- 

mence with a revolution in Macedonia, if 

Austria waits for the convenience of Prince 
Bismarck and allows Russia to take the ini- 
tiative. 

The present triumph of Russia does not 
decide the fate of the coming war—it does 
not assure her of Constantinople nor of Bul- 
garia, but it gives her a most scrious and 
important advantage and the chance of at- 
tacking Austria or Turkey as she may think 
best. If Bismarck can still be intimidated 
and can keep Austria quiet, the blow will 
be struck directly at Constantinople. But 
this is not probable. 

Public opinion in Austria, and especially 
in Hungary, is violently opposed to any 
more concessions to Russia, and would have 
favored the active support of Prince Alex- 
ander. A war with Russia would be popu- 
lar, so far asI could judge from what 1 saw 
and heard there thissummer. It will come 
inevitably, whether Bismarck likes it or 
not, There are those who imagine that 
the three empires have agreed upon a divis- 
ion of Turkey, giving Bulgaria and Con- 
stantinople to Russia; but no Austrian states- 
man could possibly agree to such a plan, 
and there is no evidence that Bismarck has 
so far lost his wits as to consent to such an 
aggrandizement of Russia as would make 
her supreme in Europe. 

Austria and Germany have yielded for 
the moment, and sacrificed Prince Alexan- 
der to appease the wrath of the Czar; but 
they do not intend that Russia shall estab- 
lish herself in Bulgaria, 

When the news of the kidnapping of 
Prince Alexander was first made known in 
Europe the Bulgarians were cursed with- 
out stint for their baseness, and the hearts 
of their friends were filled with grief and 
indignation; but the great uprising of the 
people which immediately followed vindi- 
cated them before the world. The recep- 
tion of the Prince on his return was an ova- 
tion such a3 few Princes have ever re- 
ceived, and proved that the nation was 
heartily loyal. It was a Russian and nota 
Bulgarian conspiracy, although it was exe- 
cuted by Bulgarian ex-officials and envious 
army officers, who had a personal spite 
against the Prince because they had not 
been honored, after the Servian war, so 
highly as they thought that they deserved. 
These men merit all the condemnation and 
contempt which at first fell upon the nation, 
and the Czar certainly adopted a method of 
ridding himself of his cousin which has no 
parallel in the history of modern times. 

The abdication of the Prince so soon 
after his return was a surprise and a dis- 

appointment to the world in general; but 
not so much to those who understood the 
situation in Bulgaria. He was bound in 
honor to return at the call of the nation to 
save the country from civil war and to 
make one more effort to save the indepen- 





by his disappearance from the stage. All 
this meaps that Prince Bismarck is not 


dence of the nation; but the enthusiastic 


NUMBER 1975. 


heart in Europe. The Czar condemned 
him more violently than ever before, and 
no one offered him ahelping hand. Under 
these circumstances he knew, and his best 
friends in Bulgaria knew, that he must ab- 
dicate. He could not stand alone against 
Russia after what had happened at Sofia, 
and with Turkey in league with Russia to 
prevent the consummation of the union of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. Had he 
been sure even of the support of Turkey, 
he might have remained. As it was, hethad 
no support, and he left the country which 
he had served so well, leaving behind him a 
sorrowing people who loved but could not 
defend Lim. 

A new Prince will probably be chosen at 
once, at the dictation of Russia, and he will 
have a sad life of it. The people will sub- 
mit to their fate. They can do nothing 
else. Russian influence will be supreme, 
but the people will not love Russia any 
better for this experience,nor have any more 
faith in her disinterested benevolence. This 
will not disturb Russia, which relies on 
force and not on affection; but in years to 
come it may have an influence upon the 
destiny of the nation. 

America has no conflict with Russia, and 
nothing but sympathy for the Russian peo- 
ple. She welcomes every sign of real prog- 
ress in that great empire, but she cannot 
sympathize with the ambitious designs 
which are sure to plunge Europe into a ter- 
rible war, nor with the ‘‘ progress” which 
crushes out the liberties of a rising people. 
It is inevitable that we should sympathize 
with Prince Alexander and the Bulgarian 
people rather than with the Ozar and his 
agents. 

Still we have nothing to do but to wait 
in patience and faith forthe judgment of 
God—whose kingdom is righteousness and 
peace. 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, 


BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, 








BsORNstTJERNE Bsienson is known to the 
American public only as a writer of harm. 
less, idyllic stories of Norwegian peasant 
life. Some rumors of his political activity 
have indeed strayed across the Atlantic; 
and the silly fiction that he had challenged 
the king was, some years ago, commented 
upon by credulous journalists. But the 
real significance of Bjorason as the political 
and intellectual awakener of his people, as 
a banner-bearer of modern progress, has 
never been appreciated by his American 
admirers, The vague romanticism of bis 
youth which produced the peasant tales, he 
regards as one of his ‘‘ worn-out serpent- 
skins,” which he has long since shed, never 
more to resume. It isa source of annoy- 
ance to him that Americans persist in judg- 
ing him by his performances during this 
period, just as it was a source of annoy- 
ance to Goethe in his maturer years to be 
called the author of ‘ Werther.” Like 
Goethe, Bjérnson reached, between his 
thirty-fifth and his fortieth year, the distinct 
boundary of his youth, and saw that he 
could not go on ringing the changes ad 
infinitum on the chords he had already 
struck. A period of barrenness set in, as 
far as external productivity went; but in 
reality a period of intellectual absorption 
and incubation. As Goethe fertilized his 
imagination by the study of science and 
Greek art, Bjérnson gained renewal of 
strength by putting himse!f abreast of the 





loyalty of his people touched no official 


enlightened thought of the century. He 
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dates from his acquaintance with Mer- 
bert Spencer, Darwin and Stuart Mill a 
new epoch in hislife, Chaos leaped into 
order, a new heaven arched itself over a 
new earth, and long vistas of light broke 
over the confused history of man, Par- 
ticularly Spencer's sociological studies and 
** Data of Ethics,” which are but the theory 
of evolution applied to human life, were a 
new revelation to Bjirnson, and started a 
ferment in his nature which roused new 
powers in him, and made him look upon 
his former productions as mere festhetic 
trifling. The researches of Max Miller and 
Steinthal into the history of religions sent 
broad currents of light into the darkness of 
antiquity, and Taine’s method of historic 
and literary criticism gave rationality toa 
department of human activity which had 
hitherto been regarded as more than half 
miraculous. 

It iseasy to comprehend that the poet 
who had eaten of these trees of knowledge 
could no longer remain in the idyllic para- 
dise; and a storm of curses and lamenta- 
tions broke over him, when, in a series of 
dramas, with pronounced modern tendency, 
he declared that he had lost his poetic in- 
nocence, Literature in Norway had always 
been understood to be something remote 
and exalted, having but a vague and general 
relation to earth and its concerns, and now 
came the foremost poet of the nation and 
shocked the delicate senses of the public 
with rank, unembellished pictures of real- 
ity, It was too shocking to be endured. 
The Norsemen who in their Arctic isola- 
tion had kept alive a number of old-fash- 
ioned ideals, plumed themselves on being 
uncontaminated by ‘‘modern thought” and 
sat fanning their little sacrificial fires, not 
knowing that the gods they were worship- 
ing had long been dead, Now Bjirnson 
came as a messenger from the great world 
of thought, with the breath of travel in his 
garments, knocked a great hole in the Chi- 
nese wall with which the Norsemen had 
shut themselves in, and by the fierce light 
which he admitted showed the ghostly un- 
reality of the vaunted romantic ideals. 

It is usually the fate of a small country, 
especially when situated on the outskirts of 
civilization, to follow the world’s progress 
at a respectful distance of fifty or seventy 
years—to chew the cud, as it were, of ideas 
which, in the great world, have long since 
yielded whatever nourishment there was in 
them, Bjirnson made an attempt to save 
Norway from this humiliating réle,and Nor- 
way, as might have been expected, resented 
his benevolence. For all that, the results 
of his labor, both in the political and the 
literary field have been very great; the bat. 
tle between the old and the new ideas is 
now lustily raging. Thecountry is awake. 
Great questions rise and are fearlessly dis- 
cussed—whichis in itselfan enormous gain, 
Spirits that under the old and sleepy régime 
would have remained passive, are now 
roused into activity; a steady stream of 
books, dealing with vital questions, is 
poured from the press, and the national )it- 
erature is being enriched with works, many 
of which gain recognition and praise abroad 
and are reproduced in foreign translations. 
Buch are some of the results of Bjirnson’s 
desertion of paradise. He has not brought 
‘* peace but asword.” His name is blessed 
and reviled, sworn by and sworn at. Like 
an intellec‘ual Atlas he carries the world of 
national thought upon his shoulders. 
Where he is, there is Norway. ‘To men- 
tion his name,” says the Danish critic 
Brandes, ‘‘is like hoisting the Norwegian 
flag.” 

The extraordinary position which Bjirn- 
son occupies in Norway is due no less to 
his personality than to his writings. He is 
a born chieftain, looming, with his large 
Olympic brow, a head above all the people. 
Vehement he is, yet gentle; giving and re- 
ceiving blows that smart, yet filled with 
tender compassion for man’s weakness and 
folly. The most beautiful trait in his char- 
acter is his warm, human fellow-feeling, his 
ardent desire to ameliorate the lot of the 
small and down-trodden, I remember, in 
1880, when he visited the United States, his 
utter indifference to all the splendors of 

Broadway and Fifth Avenue; and how he 
suddenly kindled with enthusiasm at seeing 
a row of cleanly and well-kept artisans’ 
cottages in Cambridgeport, Mass. We 


Jnocked at the door of one of them, and 
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were admitted. It was beautiful to see 
bow, in spite of his imperfect English, he 
put the awkward and slatternly woman at 
her ease, and led her, without the least dif- 
ficulty, into a conversation about her con- 
dition and domestic affairs. I should have 
said @ priori, that the thing was impossible; 
but I have associated enough with Bjérn- 
son to know that with him it is not safe to 
predict that anything is impossible. He 
has, when he chooses to be agreeable, a man. 
ner which opens all hearts; a manner 
through which shine the quick intelligence 
and the loving kindness of a great and 
noble soul. 

The works of Bjérnson’s second period 
deal, almost exclusively, with social prob- 
lems. The first of them was a drama en- 
titled ‘‘ Bankruptcy,” which descended into 
that deplorable realistic theme, financial 
dishonesty. That was a leap, indeed, from 
the poetic peasant lads and the blonde-haired 
girl with the deep and tender emotions. 
‘* Bankruptcy” enforces that very ancient, 
but not yet superfluous commandment: 
‘*Thou shalt not steal,” not in its unre- 
lieved boldness, but in some rather compli- 
cated transactions, in which the ethical in- 
stinct in our day is frequevtly astray. It is 
the question of speculating, under stress of 
circumstances, with other people’s money, 
trusting to luck or to Providence to help 
you out. No moral Jesson would seem, at 
the present time, to be more in need of an 
impressive exposition; and it was this ccn- 
rideration which impelled Bjirngon to ex- 
pound it. The change in the point of view 
is at once apparent. The ethical has dis- 
placed the sesthetical impulse. 

The drama ‘The Editor,” which was 
published almost simultaneously witb 
‘*Bankruptcy,” grapples with an equally 
timely and modern subject—viz., the license 
of the press. An effort is made to establish 
a code of journalistic morals by showing 
the misery and suffering which may be 
caused by prevarication and concealment 
of the truth. This is again, boldly stated, 
a mere elaboration of the commandment 
‘*Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor”; but in its application to 
modern journalism, it acquires a complexi- 
ty and refinement which ofter opportunities 
for strong dramatic treatment. 

A third drama, ‘‘ The King,” is an attack 
upon the monarchical principle, not so 
much in its political as in its personal as- 
pect. The poet shows how destructive the 
position of a king is and must be to him- 
self as an individual; how the artificial re- 
gard which hedges him in, interposing 
always a barrier between the truth and 
him, makes his relation to his surroundings 
untrue and unnatural, deprives him of the 
opportunities for self-knowledge which nor- 
mal relations supply,and thereby warps his 
character. It is no unfriendly critic, but 
the king himself, who is made to draw 
these conclusions; and in despair at the 
falseness of his position he commits sui- 
cide. The play is, poetically and psycho- 
logically, one of the strongest things Bjirn- 
son has written, but is, even apart from its 
political audacity, scarcely adanted to stage 
representation. 


In his novel ‘‘Magnhild” there is an in- 
distinctness of outline in the characters 
and the plot which is very unusual with 
Bjirnson. It is as if, in the consciousness 
of the delicacy of the subject with which 
he is dealing, he had lost the bold security 
of touch which makes his intention in his 
other works so unmistakable. The theme 
of the book, as also of the drama “‘ Leon- 
arda,” is the discrepancy between marriage 
as a social institution and as a relation of 
hearts. In one of his most recent works, 
‘*A Glove,” he has returned to this problem 
in one of its most difficult phases, demand- 
ing the same standard of purity for man 
and woman. When he says daring things, 
or deals with topics which authors have 
been wont to shun, it is always a high moral 
earnestness which impels him to speak. 
He has a firm faith in human perfectibility, 
and believes it to be his duty to lift up his 
voice whenever and wherever he sees im- 
moral] practices which are strengthened by 
the general reluctance to speak about them. 
This willingness to shock, if necessary, in 
the interest of morality, is nowhere so evi- 
dent ‘as in his greut novel, ‘‘ Flags in the 
City and Harbor,” which grapples with the 
complex problem of heredity. Four gen- 


erations of the fam‘ly Kurt are introduced, 
and the connection between certain vices 
and diseases is demonstrated with equal 
reference to physiology and psychology. 
So bold a book had never before been pub- 
lished in Scandinavia, nor one so impressive 
as a lesson in practical morality. ‘‘He 
visiteth the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children in the third and fourth genera- 
tions,” would have been an appropriate 
motto. To give an idea of the rigid con- 
scientiousness with which Bjérnson works, 
one instance will suffice. The chronicles 
of the successive generations of the Kurts 
are written each in the literary and linguis- 
tic style of the period to which it belongs. 
The jokes have the coarse flavor which our 
great grandfathers loved, and the anec- 
dotes which the clerical chronicler relates 
(with a delightful old-fashioned sanctimoni- 
ousness) have the same racy quality. The 
preparatory study which a book like this 
presupposes, in the way of historical and 
physiological investigation, would, in itself, 
make it valuable; but, unlike Flaubert and 
the brothers de Goncourt, who pursued 
similar methods of preparation, Bjornson 
does not allow himself to be overwhelmed 
by his material—does not allow any scien- 
tific or historical interests to predomirate 
over the purely artistic. He is strong 
enough to weld the most heterogeneous 
materials into a complete artistic whole 
whica pleases, and yet gives food for seri- 
ous thought. 

Bjornson’s last work, which has recently 
been published, is a drama entitled ‘‘ Love 
and Geography.” It has just been brought 
out with great success upon the Norwegian 
stage, the principal rdéle being played by 
Bjérnson’s oldest son who is as great as an 
actor as bis father is as an author. With 
inimitable subtlety and humor the poet here 
undertakes to show the weakness and limi- 
tations of the irritabile genus to which he 
himself belongs. The nervous tension un- 
der which the man of letters works, and 
which is necessary to render his book as 
good as he can make it, is apt to distort 
his vision, and, for the moment, subordi- 
nate all human interests to those of his 
book. His physiological condition inclines 
him to vacillate between extremes of feeling 
and thereby make him difficult to live with. 
His book makes him something of a domes- 
tic tyrant. That Bjirnson had drawn these 
interesting observations from personal ex- 
perience no one could doubt, and his son 
least of all. And with an audacity, worthy 
of his father, the young man assumed, in 
his rdle, the latter’s mask, imitated his man- 
ner and bearing, and the well-known in- 
tonations of his mighty voice. A hearty 
laugh greeted his appearance; and the 
laugh spread over the whole city and the 
whole country. But the loudest and heart- 
iest laugh of all was Bjornson’s, 


In his political capacity, Bjérnson has 
played a part which has rarely fallen 
to the lot of a man of letters. It is due to 
him more than to any other man, that the 
Norwegian people came out victorious from 
the long struggle with the house of Berna- 
dotte. Johan Sverdrup, the present pre- 
mier of Norway, shares the honor with 
him; the work of the one was supple- 
mented by that of the other. Sverdrup 
fought the parliamentary battle, while 
Bjérnson traveled from valley to valley edu- 
cating the people to a sense of their dignity 
and arousing in them a mighty indignation 
against the reactionary minority govern- 
ment. He was admirably equipped for this 
task, being large of frame, and gifted with 
an eloquence which is irresistible. He 
usually begins in a conversational tone, 
but gradually, as his subject takes posses- 
sion of him, a wealth of imagery pours 
in upon him, his language grows rich and 
impassioned, until it becomes a foaming, 
whirling, seething, overwhelming cataract 
of speech. I had the honor of accompany- 
ing him in 1878, on one of his tours of po- 
litical agitation. The memory will always 
remain one of the grandest of my life. There 
came the sturdy peasants trudging from 
their distant farms, and stood with heavy 
and serious faces listening to the words he 
spoke, They were not easily inflammable 
and rarely burst into loud applause. But 
the profoundest attention was depicted in 
every feature. Occasionally an approving 
murmur would run through the great as- 





sembly, when some striking illugtration 





brought home to them the idea which the 
orator wished to convey. Then they went 
home and pondered on the speech while 
walking behind the plow or the lumber. 
load, and slowly the conviction matured in 
them that Bjérnson was right. And when 
the time came for voting, the influence of his 
agitation was shown. The majority in the 
Storthing against the Selmer Government 
grew at every election, until at last a revolu- 
tion seemed to be at hand. The ministers 
were impeached and deposed; and the 
Kiag (though not giving up, in principle, 
the absolute veto for which he had 
fought) accepted the popular verdict and 
called the progressive majority to power. 
What Bjérnson and Sverdrup had done 
was really to force the King to recognize 
the principle of parliamentarism. The dis- 
guised absolutism of the past was hence- 
forth an impossibility. To have achieved 
such a triumph, by peaceful agitation, 
would, indeed, seem to be sufficient honor 
for one human life. 

Having been born in 1832, Bjérnson is 
now fifty-four years old. Like a Jarl of 
the ancient time, he sits upon his estate, 
Aulestad, in Guldbrandsdale, dispensing a 
large-handed hospitality, honored and be- 
loved by his friends and cordially hated by 
his enemies. But his enemies are far out. 
numbered by his friends, who include the 
best and noblest portion of the Norwegian 
people. The official bureaucracy and the 
other adherents of the royal family have no 
reason to love him; but they honor him by 
their hatred; it is only the man of neutral 
color who makes no enemies. He who raises 
the banner of anew thought must of neces- 
sity divide his people. Many will yet gather 
about the old standards, but with the lapse 
of years, more and more will find their way 
to the new, 

CoLuMBIA CoLLEaE, N. Y. 
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REOPENING THE OLD WELLS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 











THERE are some very important lessons 
suggested by the incident recorded in the 
twenty-sixth chapter of Genesis. The pa- 
triarch Isaac, who was the pastoral ‘‘ sheik” 
of a nomadic household, pitched his tents 
on the southern borders of Palestine; but 
he found that the Philistines had filled up 
the wells digged by his father Abraham. 
So he reopened the old wells, and hewed 
out several new ones. 

Wells occupy an important place in the 
Bible narratives. They are links that bind 
sacred history, and landmarks that deter- 
mine sacred geography. In that torrid cli- 
mate they are a vital necessity; instead of 
being scooped out of the soft earth or sand, 
they are excavated out of the limestone 
rock, or else walled in with such solid bowl- 
ders that they endure for ages. The well 
beside which our Lord held that memora- 
ble conversation with one sinful woman (a 
most instructive hint as to the value of 
individual effort) remains to this day, and 
s0 does the one at ‘* Rehoboth,” which 
Isaac either constructed or reopened. 

At this season of the year, when our 
congregations have returned after their 
summer wanderings to their homes and 
churches, a few timely hints may be offered 
in regard to the reopening of certain wells. 
While whiskies and wines are human fabri- 
cations, pure water is the direct gift of 
God; we cannot create it, we can only col- 
lect and quaff it. Last Sabbath, when I 
opened my pulpit Bible, and gave my first 
discourse to my reassembled flock, I was 
simply drawing out of God’s own well, 
which ‘‘is very deep.” The insane attempts 
which have been made by all manner of 
Philistines, from Porphyry to Ingersoll, to 
destroy this divine well-head of precious 
truth have been as unaviling as an attempt 
to undermine Gibraltar. Every fresh at- 
tempt proves former failures. God’s Word 
has been well likened to that rock which a 
ship-of-war fired at all night—mistaking it 
for an enemy—but could not provoke it to 
answer, nor succeed in sinking it. To ob- 
struct free access to this divine fountain of 
truth, or to adulterate its pure waters with 
theological errors, are high crimes against 
human souls. The most that we ministers 
can do, or that Sunday-school teachers can 
do, is simply to lead the thirsty to the 
fountain; we ministers may run dry, but 
the Bible neyer, The chief danger (9 be 
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apprehended in regard to the Book of Life 
is from neglect of it. Heaven help us to 
attract our flocks, our schools and our 
households to the perennial old well! 

Let us emphasize that word household. 
This is a fountain-head of life and hope for 
both commonwealth and Christian Church. 
The future of both depends upon the //ome. 
Where the Philistines of domestic feuds, or 
of fashionable folly and extravagance have 
either clogged up or poisoned the well of 
family piety, the life of every child is im- 
periled. No rosewood or Wiltons or mar- 
bles can atone for the want of a family- 
altar. No gospel-preaching in the pulpit 
can counteract chronic irreligion at the 
table and the hearthstone. When reopen- 
ing your homes, be sure to reopen the 
crystal well-spring of family worsbip. 

Most vital of all to our spiritual life is 
that heart-well of which Christ Jesus is the 
secret and supplying spring. ‘‘ The water 
that I give shall be in you, a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” Jesus 
offers himself as the wonderful thirst-satis- 
fier; drink Me, take Me into your inmost 
souls; for there are desires and demands 
and necessities there that no uncertain 
short-lived rivulets can ever satisfy. When 
he opens up the fount-head within me, 
peace flows like a river; pure motives well 
forth, longings after holiness, streams of 
generous cbarity and love in its abounding 
fullness. Conscience also is kept clean 
and sweet by the continual presence of 
Christ’s spirit. 

The real reason for the low state of relig- 
ionin any church, or in any individual 
Christian, is that such enemies as worldli- 
nes3 or indulged personal sin, or the devil 
of unbelief, have filled up the secret well- 
head with obstructions. Backsliding broth- 
er, nothing short of thorough repentance 
can clear you out! Another cause for the 
feeble flow of graces from some hearts is 
that a greedy underdrain is drawing off 
the current of thoughts, purposes and af- 
fections from Jesus Christ. That saga- 
cious Christian teacher, Miss Smiley, 
showed me, beside her Saratoga cottage, 
a sparkling spring. She told me that 
when she first came there, and found 
that the soil was moist, she directed her 
gardener to excavate a certain space, in 
hopes that a full supply of water could be 
got. But all the digging failed. At length 
the workman exclaimed: ‘ Ah! I've got it 
now.” Ile had discovered an old under- 
drain of a dead tree, with its brush and 
branches, along which all the water trickled 
away. Assoon as the tree was removed, 
the sweet water concentrated in the bright 
little unfailing spring. Even so is it with 
the hearts of God's people. There can be 
no spiritual joy, or peace, or power, or 
overflowing fullness until the greedy out- 
lets of selfishness or wordliness are stopped 
off and Christ becomes the perpetual, all- 
abiding and all-abounding well-spring in 
the soul. To feed a single ravenous sin 
costs more than to keep alive many graces. 

One of the wells which Isaac dug out 
bore a very suggestive name. He called it 
‘* Rehoboth,” which signifies roominess, or 
enlargement. The tendency of true Christ- 
liness is to break forth and to overflow. 
You can no more imprison the religion of 
some Christians than you could imprison 
sweet song in a canary-bird or fragrance in 
a tube-rose. When Jesus was in the bor- 
ders of Sidon “he could not be hid”; 
neither can the temper and spirit and like- 
ness of Jesus, which dwell in a sunny- 
souled believer. The man who keeps his 
religion to himself hus very little religion 
to keep. Let ‘‘Rehoboth” be the motto 
in all our churches during this working 
year; let us enlarge our prayers from the 
scrimped routine irto great, wide, all-em- 
bracing requests with large expectations of 
blessings; let us broaden out our sympa- 
thies and double all our contributions of 

money and of personal labor. The new 

Hathorn Spring "at Saratoga burst forth 
mnt dismond drill pierced the rock 
dadian on it. God has driven the 
nethieieeiens be his sharp discipline into 

“ied poster ely; may they gush forth in 

of faith and love and active 
benevolence, 

PP — ba gather up from that en- 
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" Pyerlasting, overflowing wells, 


A pump is a useful article when well 
worked; but as soon as our hands let go of 
the lever, the stream stops. There is quite 
too much pump-piety in our churches. It 
depends on the pastor’s pull upon the 
handles, or upon some special external 
effort, and it only runs periodically. An 
eloquent pulpit appeal brings a stream; 
sometimes only a dribble of water. When 
some evangelist comes, or the ‘* week of 
prayer ” is reached, the pump is set in mo- 
tion, with a flow that too often proves in- 
termittent and brief. Rather than dry up 
entirely, let us have pumps; but oh! how 
infinitely better is the deep, pure, perenni- 
al well-spring, fed by inward communion 
with the living Jesus. Dear fellow Chris- 
tian, instead of mending pumps let us dig 
again and clear of all obstructions the ever- 
lasting wells, Then, with enlarged hearts 
and heaven-sent aspiration, we can beseech 
our Almighty Saviour to fill us unto all the 
fullness of God. 


BRooxgtyy, L, I, 


ONE MORE HOMAGE TO SIDNEY 
LANIER, 


BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, 











Ir Sidney Lanier’s living lot was but half 
a happy one, the posthumous chance that 
has befallen his fame is to be reckoned a 
large compensation. He appears, a shining 
candidate for immortality as poet, ina well- 
printed, well-edited, well-published, but 
above all, well-introduced, volume of 
** Poems.” 

This volnme, I confess that I, but for my 
good fortune in being, on account of young 
readers in the house, member of a suburban 
‘* Book Club,” might have escaped reading, 
even reading into, at all. The well-favored 
book came duly, in its turn with the rest, 
to my hand, and filled me with vernal de- 
light—inspired “ vernal delight,” Iought to 
say; for is not such the rhythmic effect, as 
well as such the language, of the phrase in 
which Milton first taught us that rare wed- 
ding of nounand adjective? Sidney Lanier 
was born a poet, if poet ever man was born. 

This is shown almost more in his bits 
of prose, from letters or note-book, culled 
with loving art so choice, and set, gem- 
like, so charmingly in biographic text, by 
the author of the ‘‘ Memorial,” with which 
the ‘‘ Poems” are introduced. What pres- 
sure of genius was present and eager to find 
vent in almost any word this young South- 
ron might write! Sidney Lanier was too 
intense. His intensity was his disease. He 
died of it at last—and so early! Of his 
intensity were born the chief faults that 
mar the performance, while not lessening 
at all the promise that I find in his pcetry. 
His genius had intensity enough quite to 
have spoiled his work, had he not possessed 
taste in well-nigh equal measure. His taste 
would probably in the end have rectified 
his genius, and enabled him to produce, in 
his maturity, far more nearly perfect work 
in verse than actually he ever did produce 
during his swift and splendid prime. In 
saying this, I do not moderate, I advance, 
the poet’s praise; for I thus claim that he 
himself, the poet, was greater than any 
poem that he wrote. 

Take the poem entitled ‘‘ Sunrise, ” one 
of the so-called ‘‘ Hymns of the Marshes.” 
This piece has the place of honor, the first 
place, in the printed collection. It is one 
of the latest, it is perhaps the greatest, of 
Lanier’s poems. I am not sure but I have 
seen the editorial opinion expressed in the 
columns of Tne INpgPEeNpENT that it 

was even the greatest poem ever written 
in America. I will not dispute the opinion; 
but I should wish to interpret the opinion 
to mean greatest in promise of great things 
to come, greatest in evidence of poetic ca- 
pacity, rather than truly greatest in itself, 
that is, in ungainsayable present perform- 
ance. It is too full of whimsey—true poet’s 
whimsey indeed—of conceit, of humored 
mannerisms, of quaint or archaic expres- 
sion, of sought effect, and effect far sought, 
to be in itself the great poem that such a 
poet, give him his time, evidently had it in 
him to produce. Still, it is of poetry all 
compact. Its very faults are but the over- 
sportiveness of the spirit itself of poetry. 
Shelley never wrote anything;more poetically 
out of reach, and unintelligible, to the mere 
understanding and reason of the non-poetic 


said to be the touchstone to reveal one’s 

sense or lack of sense, of what is poetry 

and nothing but poetry. But Milton’s 

‘‘Lycidas” is like an elementary proposi- 

tion in Euclid, compered withthe rare and 

difficult quality of Lanier’s ‘“‘Sunrise.” The 

truth is, ‘‘Sunrise” is too difficult. It is fine, 

it is high; but it is too fine and high to be 

properly called great. The great in poetry 

must have a basis of solidness. 

But oh! how musical! The music, in- 

deed, is perfect enough to have been the 

buoyant vehicle of still better poetry than 

this. The sense of the song sang itself— 

found its own pulses and beats of rhythm. 

You do not have to force the sound to 

match the meaning. The accent, the em- 

phasis, fall, to express the sense, exactly 

where they should fall to bring out the 

music, The music is, I have hinted, more 

than the meaning. But the meaning is 

something—nay, it is even much; the case 

with Lavier being quite other than with 

Swinburne, who makes nonsense verses, 

that parse indeed well enough, but whose 
sole merit is that they sing like night- 
ingales. Lanier’s verses sing not less ex- 
quisitely than Swinburne’s, and they say as 
well as sing. 

‘““The Crystal” is a musical pieee of 
blank verse, in which the motive seems 
well-nigh as much critical as poetical. It 
is a good illustration of the utmost extreme 
to which it is possible to go in making 
poetry—real poetry, not mere verse—of 
criticism. A contrast of ‘‘ The Crystal” 
with Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Criticism,” would 
very well exhibit the essential difference 
between Lanier and Pope in quality of 
genius. Pope plays critic—in verse; 
Lanier plays poet—in criticism. The idea 
of Lanier’s poem is to touch nicely the 
characteristic faults needing forgiveness, in 
many chief human geniuses, in order 60 to 
set off with foil of comparison the speck- 
less perfect of Him whon, in his closing 
line, the poet apostrophizes: 

** Jesus, Good Paragon, thou Crystal Christ !” 
The criticism is generally sound and good, 
sharp in sense, while bland and suave in 
expression. The subtraction from Shakes- 
peare is large—too large, I will not say. 
The fine purity of Lanier’s conscience is 
exhibited in it: 

“ Thus unto thee, O sweetest Shakspere sole, 

A hundred hurts a day I do forgive 

(Tis little, but, enchantment! ’tis for thee): 

Small curious quibble ; Juliet’s prurient pun 

In the poor pale face of Romeo's fancied death ; 

Cold rant of Richard; Henry’s fustian roar 

Which frights away that sleep he invocates; 

Wronged Valentine’s unnatural haste to yield; 

Too-silly shifts of maids that mask as men 

In faint disguises that could ne’er disguise~ 

Viola, Julia, Portia, Rosalind; 

Fatigues most drear, and needless overtax 

Of speech obscure that had 4s lief be plain; 

Last { forgive (with more delight, because 

‘Tis more to do) the labored-lewd discourse 

That e’en thy young Invention’s youngest heir 

Besmirched the world with.” 

The following is a portentous reduction 
to be applied to Homer: 

“ Father Homer, thee, 

Thee also I forgive thy sandy wastes 

Of prose and catalogue, thy drear harangues 

That tease the patience of the centuries, 

Thy sleazy scrap of story—but a rogue’s 

Rape of a light-o’-love—too soiled a patch 

To broider with the gods,” 

Note there Lanier’s modern Christian, 
perhaps we should say, too, Saxon, con- 
science again. 

The closing passage, that which offsets 
the flawless title of Christ to limitless hom- 
age, is perhaps as good as the very idea of 
the poem admitted of its being. It is an 
intensified assertion of Christ’s absolute 
flecklessness. But the caseis one in which, 
absolute flecklessness, granted ,removes its 
subject out of sll comparison with fellow, 
and thus,as 1t were, destroys the poem—not 
the poem that might have been, but the 
poem that is. The only proper conclusion 
of such a poem would be an argument, im- 
plicit, if not express, for the deity of Christ 
—an argument founded on the axiom tha; 
the sole absolute perfect is God. This was 
not apparently the poet’s thought. But 
Christ’s sinlessness is not, as the poet em- 
ploys it to be, a self-evident fact. Indeed, 
if Christ were less or other than God, he 
self-evidently was not sinless, since he said 
things that less or other than God could not 
sinlessly say. The fundamental fault in the 

poem is that it is conceived in the spirit of 
reverent tribute, as toa man, rather than 





man, The ‘‘Lycidas” of Milton has been 





I criticise it thus, not as theologically, but 
as poetically, considered. But while I crit- 
icise, I still more admire. 
**The Song of the Chattahoochee,” as it 
is evidently one of the most joyful spon- 
taneous inspirations, so also is one of the 
most perfect pieces of work in the book. 
There is almost nothing, whatever, here to 
limit the complete satisfaction of the linger- 
ing, long-tasting mind of the most fastid- 
iously critical reader. The river, solilo- 
quizing, sings—with what supremely suc- 
cessful poetizing of prose proper names 
converted into spells of power to the imagi- 
nation, with what music running over in 
supererogatory rhyme, with what pictorial 
gleam in chromatic words, words chromatic 
and canorous at once, with what effect of 
streaming haste, as in obedience to sense of 
farther mission not to be defaulted, and to 
sense of mystical duty, deeply drawing, 
toward ‘* the sea,” ‘‘ the sea "!— 
** And oft in the hilis of Habersham, 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, 

The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook, 

stone 

Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl, 

And many a luminous jewel lone 
—Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 
Ruby, garnet and amethyst— 

Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 
In the beds of the valleys of Hall, 


*¢ But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 
And oh, not the valleys of Hall 

Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call— 

Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main, 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 
Anda myriad flowers mortally yearn, 

And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Calls o’er the hills cf Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall.” 

A reader of Tne InpEPENDENT now for 
many years, I note with pleasure that a 
good proportion, proportion in quantity 
good, but eapecially good in quality, of 
Lanier’s poems first saw the light in these 
columns, where, if I may venture to judge 
such a point, a greater amount of admir- 
able original poetry appears than in any 
other periodical, weekly or monthly, in 
America. 

Tatnrtowy, N. Y, 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, 


BY PROF, PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D,, 
Or Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY NEw, YORK. 


BONN. 


Last summer I paid a flying visit to the 
universities of West Germany, and gave to 
the readers of Tug INDEPENDENT an account 
of Géttingen, Marburg, Giessen, Heidelberg 
and Strassburg. This summer I have been 
spending chiefly in Berlin, studying the 
sources of the history of the Reformation 
in the royal library, which is exceedingly 
rich; but I shall also visit other universi- 
ties, and may complete the description 
of last year. The number of American 
students in Germany ia constantly increas- 
ing, and with it the interest in its schools 
of learning, especially the theological and 
philosophical faculties. 

1 begin with Bonn, where I spent several 

delightful days a few weeks ago with my 

friend and tellow student, Professor Krafft 
Bonn is a beautiful town of 85,917 inhab- 

itants (mostly Catholics) on the banks of the 

Rhine, an hour’s railroad ride from Cologne, 

in full view of the Drachenfels and the 

Siebengebirge. As to situation and natural 

scenery its university is favored above all 
German universities except Heidelberg and 

Prague; inimportance and influence it oc- 
cupies a second rank. It was founded in 

1818, and provided with the spacious palace 
formerly belonging to the Archbishop of 
Cologne, who was also a secular prince and 
one of the Electors of the German Emperor. 
It numbers 1,104 students and 116 pro- 
fessors. The number of theological 
students has increased as in all German uni- 
versities; this summer ninety-eight are pre- 
paring for the Protestant ministry, eighty 

one for the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

Bonn has two theological faculties, or.we 
may say three,if we couat the Old Catholic 
professors as a separate faculty. 

The Protestant faculty consists of six 
ordinary professors: W. L. Krafft, W. J. 
Mangold, A. H, H. Kamphausen, Th. 
Christlieb, W. Bender, and J. Lemme. 
Besides these are two extraordinary pro- 
fessors, C. Benrath for Church History, and 
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tatdocenten—F. Spitta and F. Schnapp. 
The difference between these three classes 
of academic teachers in Germany is that 
the ordinary profesgors know nothing extra- 
ordinary, the extraordinary professors know 
nothing ordinary, and the privatdocenten 
know nothing at all. There are, however, 
exceptions. Of some German professors it 
may be said: The good Lord knows every 
thing, -but this professor knows a little 
more, especially of the Bible. Ewald, for 
instance, knew precisely how many authors 
composed the Pentateuch, when they wrote 
and how much they wrote. He was indig- 
nant when Strauss published two volumes 
on the * Life of Christ.” ‘‘ Had he asked 
me,” he said, ‘I could have told him 
everything.” Of another professor, his col- 
league, he said, *‘ The little he knows, he 
has learned from me.” 

But to return to Bonn, Professor Krafft is 
the senior of the Protestant faculty. He has 
the department of Church History. He is 
full of accurate learning, especially in the 
period of the Reformation and the bistory 
of Germany, but very modest and unpre- 
tending, and has, therefore, published little 
besides the first volume of the ‘‘ Church 
llistory of Germany,” and occasional 
pamphlets. He is thoroughly evangelical, 
with a preference for the Reformed Church 
which prevails in the Rhine province and 
the Wupperthal. He attended the General 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance in 
New York (1873) and prepared a draft of 
the Consensus of the Reformed (Calvinistic) 
Confessions for the first Council of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Alliance in Edinburgh (1877.) 

Professor Christlieb is better known in 
America, where he acquired sudden celeb- 
rity by his appearance at the New York 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Hic has ever been an eloquent advocate of 
our voluntary, practical Christianity, and 
brought upon himself not a little un- 
deserved reproach and suspicion of fa- 
voring sectarian or separatistic tenden- 
cies. For the State-Church system still 
prevails everywhere in Germany, and 
Methodists, Baptists, and other denomina- 
tions are regarded as mere sects. If they 
labor among the neglected classes of soci- 
ety, they are welcome; but if they draw 
the pious members away from the State 
Church, they are looked upon as intruders, 
and rouse envy and jealousy. Christlieb 
lectures on Homiletics, Pastoral Theology, 
and is, also, University preacher. He dic- 
tates slowly the substance of his lectures, 
and then branches out in free extempora- 
neous explanations, He is at work on a 
history of preaching, and has collected for 
the purpose a large amount of English and 
American sermon literature. An epitome 
of it is intended for the Appendix volume 
of Herzog'’s Eacyclopedia. Not satisfied 
with his academic activity, he has recently 
purchased, with the aid of friends in Eng- 
land and Ireland, the Presbyterian mission 
church in Bonn, where the late Dr. Gra- 
ham labored as a missionary among the 
Jews. It is a large building, with a par- 
sonage and garden in a good location. 
Christlieb intends to change it into a school 
for raising lay evangelists, and calls it Jo- 
hanneum. His friend, Professor Pfleiderer, 
of Berne (formerly of Kornthal), has been 
appointed director, and will enter upon bis 
duties next autumn. Such an institution 
may become very useful for the develop- 
ment of the lay agency and the spread of 
evangelical piety in Germany. 

Professor Lemme teaches Systematic The- 
ology, and is a good lecturer. He was ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Lange, the editor of 
the well-known commentary, who died 
peacefully at his home, eighty-four years 
old, two years ago. I heard an excellent 
lecture from Lemme on Reformed Dogmat- 
ics. He has written a pamphlet on the Sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and published sey- 
eral sermons and small articles. 


Professor Mangold has New Testament 
exegesis. He is chiefly known as the editor 
of the last editions of Bleek’s “‘ Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament,” but differs 
widely from Bleek’s conservative views on 
the Johannean and other important ques- 
tions. He surrenders the genuineness of 
the fourth Gospel. I heard a lecture from 
him on Romans. He has a strong voice, 
and lectures with animation and energy. 


fle defends the purely Jewish crigin of the 
Roman congregation. 





Professor Kamphausen has the Old Tes- 
tament exegesis, and is a good scholar of 
the moderate Rationalistic school. He 
belongs to the Committee on the Revision 
of Luther’s Bible. 

Professor Bender created an unpleasant 
sensation by an attack on orthodoxy at the 
Luther celebration of 1883, and recently he 
went still further in the rationalistic direc- 
tion by a work on the nature of religion. 
It is supposed that he will soon be trans- 
ferred to the Philosophical Faculty. A 
German professor is appointed for life, and 
if he makes himself impossible as a theolo- 
gian he is given another professorship. So 
Wellhausen, who was Professor of Old Tes- 
tament exegesis in Greifswald, asked 
to be transferred to Oriental philology. 

Benrath is at present in Italy, making 
studies on the renaissance period. 

The Roman Catholic faculty of Bonn 
was split in two by the Old Catholic move- 
ment in 1870. Three remained true to the 
Pope, and accepted the Vatican decrees— 
namely, Kaulen, Simar and Kellner. Three 
protested and went with Déollinger—name- 
ly, Langep, Reusch and Menzel. They were 
excommunicated, and tke students forbid- 
den by the Archbishop of Cologne to attend 
their lectures; but they continued to re- 
ceive their salary from the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, and lecture to half a dozen stu- 
dents, who prepare for the priesthood in 
the Old Catholic Church. They re excel- 
lent scholars, especially Reusch and Lan- 
gen, and write valuable books. But they 
will have no successors, at least in the 
Catholic faculty. Since Prince Bismarck 
has gore to Canossa and made peace with 
the Pope, the Prussian Government has 
resolved to fill the Roman Catholic faculty 
by the appointment of three additional ul- 
tramontane professors. One has already 
been chosen—Dr. Schroers, of Freiburg, 
the author of a learned monograph on 
Hinemar of Rheims. After the death of 
their professors the Old Catholics will be 
obliged to establish a Seminary of their 
own, and to support it from voluntary 
contributions. Bonn is the center of Old 
Catholicism, and the residence of its bishop, 
Dr. Reinkens, a learned, pious and amiable 
gentleman. But the movement has ceased 
to move, and barely holds its own. The 
Roman Church has come out triumphant 
of the Culturkampf, and is now apparently 
stronger in Germany than before the con- 
flict, The May Laws were a mistake. The 
best way to oppose the Roman Church is 
to build up the Protestant. The preaching 
of the truth is the most c¢ffective refutation 
of error. 


oe 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE LIT- 
ERARY CONGRESS. 


BY PROF. ALBERT L. LONG, D.D., 
OP ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANIINOPLE, 








Tue announcement made a few weeks 
ago that the Turkish authorities had pro- 
hibited the proposed International Literary 
Congress, which was to have met in Pera, 
Constantinople, last week, at the invitation 
of the Greek Literary Syllogos, caused no 
little disappointment and surprise among 
European scholars. 

The residents of this country were not 
greatly surprised. They have become ac- 
customed to constant surveillance. The 
rigid censorship of the daily press con- 
stantly reminds them of this surveillance. 
Ifatraveler arrives with any books in his 
possession treating historically or archmo- 
logically of this country, he is reminded 
(unless lucky enough to dodge the Custom 
House officer) of this surveillance by the 
loss of the books which he has been impru- 
dent enough to attempt to bring in, in that 
manner. Anything like maps, descriptions 
of roads, especially of ancient cities that 
once flourished and prospered where now 
desolation reigns—all such reading as that, 
in any language whatever, is considered 
unprofitable for the youth of this land, and 
so with parental care to be withheld from 
them. Even the Lord’s Prayer has been 
objected to on account of its petition for a 
“Kingdom” which is to come. Why 
should any one want any better kingdom 
than that which we have here already? It 
was not, therefore, a matter of very preat 
surprise in Constantinople that the pro- 
posed Congress of Savanis should be con- 
sidered inexpedient, not to say dangerous, 
just at this juncture of political affairs. 





Several explanations of this prohibition 
have been given by the European press. 
Some say that Renan, who is known to be 
a violent opponent of Islam, is the persona 
ingrata whom the authorities could not 
permit to come here and take the conspicu- 
ous position which would naturally be ac- 
corded to him. Others say that Germany, 
jealous of the precedence ina matter of 
etiquette given by the Syllogos to the rep- 
resentative of the Department of Public In- 
struction in France, had quietly, not offici- 
ally, but officiously, suggested this mode of 
removing the difficulty. Others, again, al- 
lege grave political reasons for the unwill- 
ingness of the Porte to have an assembly 
of distinguished European scholars come 
under the personal influence of enthusias- 
tic, eloquent and scholarly Greeks who are 
deeply interested in the present condition 
of Macedonia—an exceedingly unwelcome 
topic just now in higher political circles. 

It is not thought here very generally, 
that any of the above explanations is the 
true one. It is considered more likely to 
be simply from a general repugnance upon 
the part of the authorities to anything 
which may tend to call the attention of 
Europeans to the contrast in culture and 
intellectual life between the subject and 
the dominant race. The historian and the 
archeologist occupy themselves with the 
past, the geographers link the past with the 
present,and the contemplation of their work 
suggests thoughts of the future which are 
anything but agreeable to those who are 
the rulers of the land. Every ope must 
readily concede that there would have been 
a certain incongruity in holding an Ioter- 
national Literary Congress in the capital 
of the Empire, and yet not under the high 
patronage of the Imperial Government. 

Some have ventured the thought that 
with diplomatic tact that patronage might 
have been secured, and the Congress have 
been made a brilliant success and the occa- 
sion improved to awaken brighter hopes of 
the future of the land under the auspices 
of a sovereign patron of art, literature and 
science. Be that as it may, what really 
took place is this: 

A number of eminent European scholars, 
having made their plans of summer travel 
with reference to the proposed Congress, 
came on at the appointed time. And thus 
happening to be in the city at the time of a 
‘*Regular Meeting” of the Syllogos, the 
courtesies of the Association were extended 
to them, and they were invited to be pres- 
ent. In this way, an ordinary meeting be- 
came one of extraordinary interest, and, at 
the same time, did not afford any ground 
for interference upon the part of the au- 
thorities. Among these distinguished 
scholars may be mentioned the eminent 
geographer, Kiepert, of Berlin; Professor 
Psichary, of the Sorbonne, representing the 
Ministry of Public Instruction in France; 
Professor Mayer, of Gratz, representing the 
Department of Public Instruction in Aue- 
tria; Professor Duhn, of Heidelberg; Pro- 
fessor Uspensky, of Odessa; Professor 
Regel, of St. Petersburgh, and Prof. Caspar 
René Gregory, who, I may say, not only 
represented both the University of Leipzig 
and the Johns Hopkins University, but 
quite won the hearts of the leading mem- 
bers of the Syllogos by his eminent sucial 
qualities combined with his brilliant schol- 
arship. 


Professor Kiepert made an address on the 
geography of Asia Minor, and the Grand 
Logothete, M. Aristarchi, then gave an in- 
teresting communication on the subject of 
Greek inscriptions found in Spain, after 
which Professor Psichary presented the 
salutations of a number of distinguished 
Frenchmen along with some copies of their 
publications for the Library of the Syllogos, 
As it was known that a number of papers 
would have been forthcoming of the highest 
archeological and philosophical importance, 
all regretted the deprivation, yet everything 
passed off very harmoniously. The gen- 
tlemanly officers of the Syllogos fully sus- 
tained the reputation of that body both 
for scholarship and for courtesy to strang- 
ers, while “‘ the strangers” felt more closely 
drawn together by the bond of literary fel- 
lowship. All were more than ever im- 
pressed with the fact that Greece still lives ; 
that the Greek language is not dead,and that, 
by reason of the political strife and jeal- 
ousies of the Buropean nations, the Greek 





subjects of Turkey have not hitherto re- 
ceived the full measure of the credit that is 
due them in the presentation of a language 
which, while their special heritage, is also a 
common oond of union among scholars of 
all Christian lands. 


THE LADIES’ GALLERY OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


BY MARGARET BOTTOME. 








I rounp myself on the evening of Aug. 
24th behind the bars of the Cage, where a 
few ladies can be accommodated. 1 had 
no idea at the time how favored I was in 
securing a seat when the M. P. who balloted 
for me wrote me from London he had been 
successful. At half past three I was in my 
seat, and, looking through the grating, saw 
the men of the nation as they entered and 
took their seats. A liveried personage 
pointed out to us the distinguished men as 
they came in: ‘‘ Thatis Mr. Chamberlain.” 
‘That is Mr. Bradlaugh.” ‘‘ The one enter- 
ing now is Lord Randolph Churchill.” ‘* The 
tall gentleman just behind him is Mr. 
Parnell; he is to speak to-night.” Which 
fact I was aware of, and was one reason I 
had for being particularly glad to be in the 
‘*Cage.” (I asked a friend, who is a mem- 
ber of the House, why they treated their 
ladies to such poor accommodations? He 
said he had made a plea in the House for 
something better, but could make no im- 
pression on the majority. I feel inclined 
to say what I think, but will forbear.) 

I did not need to be told: ‘‘There is Mr. 
Gladstone just entering!” I should have 
known the grand old man. He was like 
Saul among the prophets. He took his seat 
on the opposition bench, directly opposite 
Lord Randolph Caurchill, the speaker’s 
table between them. As I looked at Lord 
Randolph Churchill, the face of the boy 
in Punch was so associated with it that I 
shall always think of the timely caution: 
“Dr. Times [with affectionate severity]: 
Now my dear Master Randolph, remem- 
ber that the errors of your past conduct 
have been neither few nor small. Do not let 
me hear of your repeating them. Be careful 
to avoid anything like levity, ill temper, or 
any form of indiscretion. And I trust you 
will do your best to rise to the level of your 
new position, as Captain of the Lower 
School, from which I hope I shall not have 
to send you down for bad conduct.” 

One would be sure to think of this pic- 
ture in Punch as he looked at the Lord 
Cha icellor stroking his mustache in his 
peculiarly nervous manner. 

The contrast was very striking, as you 
glanced from him to Mr. Gladstone. Such 
a face! Such a head! e were not kept 
waiting Jong for Mr. Parnell. As he rose 
he was greeted with tremendous cheering 
from the Irish portion of the House, and it 
seemed for a moment from all parts of the 
House, I was much impressed with the 
appearance of Mr. Parnell—tall, graceful, 
carefully dressed, with a white rose in his 
button-hole, he stood so calmly and deliv- 
ered his speech on his Amendment to her 
Majesty’s address. He impressed me as 
one having something to say, and who said 
it. A plain statement of facts as he ap- 
peared to believe them. ‘The Irish peo- 
ple will not sell their birthright for a mess 
of pottage.” ‘After yon have spent all 
your money,” he said to the Government, 
‘you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that at least three-fourths of it will be ab- 
solutely wasted, and that you will not be 
thanked for the expenditure of the fourth.” 

I was told [had heard the Nationalist leader 
at his best. He was persuasive, moderate, 
and reasonable; so said a Union Liberalist. 
I shall always associate him with his look 
and manner when he said: ‘‘Ours is the win- 
ning cause!” My lot had been thrown 
through the summer with Conservatives and 
Union Liberalists, and though for Home 
Rule when I left New York, I had been con- 
siderably shaken in my faith. My instincts 
took me in that direction, but I had heard 
much on the other side, and I didn’t ex- 
actly know where I was. 

I was reminded as I listened to the great 
Radical leaders of what Mr. Edwin Arnold 
had said in the Daily Telegraph. A few days 
before,in speaking of the Union Liberalists, 
he said they reminded him of the fairy 
story of a beautiful princess who had been 
amermaid. She told the king who want 
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to marry her for her great beauty that he 
must never on any account take her in 
sight of a river; and he promised her he 
never would; but one day he carelessly 
drove along a river side, and that was the 
last he ever saw of his beautiful queen. She 
was ip the river. Mr. Arnold said: ‘‘So 
it will be with the Union Liberalists. They 
will be all right until they come in sight of 
a radical river, and then you will see them 
go.” So, asI listened to Mr. Gladstone, lL 
was out of sight of all the conservative 
teaching of the few weeks past. I only 
saw that the principle was right; and never 
while I live shall 1 forget the impression 
Mr. Gladstone made upon me as he said: 
‘«T have been called the Nationalist leader. 
I have only to say that I am most happy to 
lead or follow any cause that will uplift 
humanity.” Time will tell whether the 
prophecy of thas evening will come true. 
It certainly was asad picture that Mr. Par- 
rell drew of the sufferings that he felt sure 
would be in Ireland this coming winter. 
So the strife goes on, and it is a comfort to 
think that right must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin,” 
LonpDoN, ENG. 


PARTIES IN THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. OHARLES AUSTIN TIBBALS. 











ParrisansuiP in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has always been one of its distin- 
guishing characteristics; and it has been 
the foremost theme of conversation, re- 
specting this Church, by members of, other 
communions. Her ministers have been 
chiefly known to the outside world by 
their partisan position, and discussion has 
raged, within the Church, around the High 
and the Low and the Broad Churchman- 
ship. But within twenty years a great and 
an excellent change has taken place in all 
these things. Partisanship is not the hard 
and fast thing that it was, discussions on 
party lines are rare and good-tempered, 
and the Church clergy are known less for 
their rigid partigan affiliations than for 
their zealous and vigorous activity for the 
good of men in the lines of work and wor- 
ship marked out by their Church. It isa 
remarkable thing, and one unheard of a 
quarter of a century ago, that now, in 
meetings of clergymen of all shades of 
opinion, by far the largest majority will not 
be able to state just where they stand, 
party-wise. The lines have become, to an 
extent hitherto unknown, obliterated and 
somewhat confused; and the badges have 
in a large measure ceased to be recognized. 
The cross on the Holy Table, the colored 
stoles and hangings, the musical service, 
and last of all and always, the vested choir, 
were, only a few years since, regarded as 
sure marks of the beast of ritualism. 
A rigidly plain service, in which every- 
thing that could be said was not 
permitted to be sung, the use of the 
black gown in preaching, and a severe Cal- 
vinism, were recognized as signs of the Low 
churchman. And, until quite recently, 
these two were the parties which divided 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
school of thought which calls itself Broad 
is comparatively of recent growth in this 
communion, under the influence of English 
leaders like Maurice and Robertson. When 
all is said, however, about the fading out 
of the party distinctions and the large rec- 
Onciliation of party differences in an era of 
good feeling and of mutual tolerance, there 
yetxremains a very positive difference among 
the clergy and laity as to what is the true 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God, and as to 
the mode of worship acceptable to the 
Lord. And this, because they rest upon 
positively different conceptions of the rela- 
— oo and man in the Church of his 
Sclally 0 eee en is only super- 
pr » Bt-ame ore “ss rites and ceremonies 
it is weenie an “ Observance; but rather 
’ eology and of the con- 
stitution of the Church of God. 
aa we have come toa partial 
Sueneee <2 on tht that there are dif- 
Lael, end digs ae stration but the same 
came splrit, vet ty es of operation, but the 
the distinctions a mpestheie nhs 
ly a8 High seein ch are known popular- 
’ and Broad Church. 


The Low Church party claims for 





itself the epithet of Evangelical. Philo- 
sophically it sets forth Christian truth on its 
subjective side. Its root-thought is the 
fundamental postulate of religion—God 
and the soul. Jt deals directly with the 
relations between God and the individual 
soul. Itinsists strongly and persistently 
upou the truth of the personal responsi- 
bility of every soul to God. And this is the 
great, all-controlling thesis of all commu- 
nions of Christians claiming to be evangeli-. 
cal. This thought molds and colors the 
Low Churchman’s doctrine and discipline 
and worship. He begins with the deprav- 
ity of the soul and its lost condition; he 
declares that every child of man is a child of 
wrath; that he must come to a sense of his 
unworth and sin, repent and be converted; 
and then he may enter into that personal cov- 
enant with God through Christ, by the Holy 
Spirit, which is to be the grand commanding 
thing iu all his life, and with which priest 
or sacrament or Church can have nothing 
to do, except as symbols and signs, and 
helps to maintain and increase direct com- 
munion with Godin that solemn covenant. 
This, too, is the radical protest of Protest- 
antism as against Romanism—the thought 
of the soul’s personal relation with God 
which cannot be mediated by priest, or 
sacrament or Church, but which is direct, 
immediate, eternal. And pray God the 
Evangelical may never let slip his firm 
grip upon the truth. It is the sure anchor 
of Christ’s Church which, cut off or lost, 
would send the Church drifting on an un- 
known sea, sure to be driven upon the 
reefs of the Roman obedience. 

In conformity to this great thought the 
Evangelical shapes his ceremonies, and ad- 
ministers the sacraments, and proclaims 
the Gospel so that it shall be kept in the 
forcfront and emphasized and never for- 
gotten. All are meant to make clear and 
strong this personal covenant of the soul 
with God. Hence he will not tolerate a 
priesthood in the mediatorial meaning of 
the word. Elaborateness of ritual he re- 
ga.ds as distracting, if not idolatrous. 
The sacraments are signs of grace which 
can be received only by faith. Of opus op- 
eratum he will hear nothing. He is un- 
yielding on the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. He regards episcopacy as an 
ancient order and to ¥e tolerated, and not 
at all essential. He abhors the papacy and 
cannot brook anything in his Church which 
smacks of the Scarlet Woman; and he wel- 
comes and fraternizes with all his Protest- 
ant brethren. If we may represent the par- 
ties and their relations by the graphic 
method, we shall give the initial line to the 
Low Churchman. He will have no curves 
or wrinkles init. Straight is the line be- 
tween the soul and God, and straight is the 
line of duty, and the shortest distance be- 
tween the two points, God and man. The 
distinctive theology of evangelism is too 
well-known to need exposition in this brief 
article. 

The High Church position is distinctive- 
ly this: God has established a society on 
earth by the mediation of Christ as his 
kingdom. The head is the Invisible Christ, 
and the Church is his body, informed and 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. Christ has 
ordained sacraments to be administered as 
means of entrance and of continuance in 
that society and kingdom. He has ap- 
pointed its officers in perpetual succession, 
for the propagation of the Gospel and for 
the incorporation of human souls into the 
hody of Christ and the Church. Its doc- 
trine, polity and worship were established 
once for all in the apostles’ time, under the 
special and plenary inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, are parts of the faith once delivered, 
and may not be changed except superficial- 
ly. Apostolicity is the claim of the High 
Churchman, and he refers back to the 
fathers tor his theology, his ritualism, and 
his sacerdotalism. His theology is essen- 
tially evangelical, excepting that he em- 
phasizes the institution and use of the 
sacraments asthe means whereby the grace 
of God is communicated to the soul and as 
assurances of acceptance with God. These 
are the appointed channels for the flowing 
of grace into the soul, as they are for the 
generation and sustenance of the spiritual 
life. 


The ministry of Christ is the Cbristian 
priesthood—sacerdotal, in that it performs 


man may not do for himself. In accord- 
ance with these views the High Churchman 
magnifies his office, with the Apostolic 
constitution of the Church, in doctrine, 
polity, and worship; and he surrounds the 
services and sacraments with every de- 
corum and reverence, believing that the 
best in music and vestment and church 
architecture is acceptable to God and is 
his own bounden duty. He regards Epis- 
copacy as a divine institution and would 
prefer the Roman communion with it, 
rather than the Protestant, without it. He 
sighs over the pure ages of the Church, 
when it was one and truly Catholic, and 
trusts that the Church of the future may be 
a return of the primitive Catholicity. His 
theology is Arminian, as that of the Evan- 
gelical is, or was, prevailingly Calvinism. 
And so he adds another line to the cube 
which may stand for the solid contents of 
the Church, and bears his witness for the 
objective and institutional side of Christi- 
anity. 

The Broad Church position is critical, and, 
in a sense, eclectic. It surveys fearlessly 
the whole ground. It regards the Church, 
not as aclose corporation, but as containing 
the ideal humanity; not individually, ex- 
cept in the person of the Christ, but as a 
whole. It professes to take Christ at his 
word when he declares that the human fam- 
ily is the Church of the Father, God,which 
he has redeemed in his Son. The Broad 
Churchman is not continually making dis- 
tinctions between saints and sinners, and 
between the Church and the world. He 
declares that these are inextricably m!xed 
up and that the Gospel is intended to mix 
them up as leaven in the lump, until the 
leaven prevails ina redeemed humanity,co- 
extensive with the race, whichis the Church 
of God. He insists that Christ’s Gospel 
was and is good news of peace on earth 
and good will among men, to redeem and 
to purify, and to elevate every relation 
and work and play of life as it is; not 
merely to put life on its probation 
for another and an unknown’ world. 
He declares that the Church is the 
blessed company of all faithful people, now 
and through all time, over the whole earth, 
whether they know Jehovah and the Christ 
or not; because this school insists that God 
hes made himself known to all peoples, as 
he could, through their wisest and best 
men, albeit only in the fullness of his mani, 
festation in Jesus the Nazarene. They re. 
gard him as the incarnation of God and as the 
ideal man—God manifest in the flesh. His 
atonement of man to God, they leave where 
Jesus left it, in the counsels of the Father, 
rejecting, however, the ‘commercial 
views” of High and Low Church doctrine. 
The sacraments are impressive and solemn 
rites—the one initiatory, the other a sacred 
memorial, in the Church, and both done in 
obedience to Jesus, and as convenient to 
be observed. The worship is simple in 
manner rather than plain or elaborate. 
isthetic is the Broad Churchman, and 
hence he sees no objection to vested choirs 
and good music, if they will help him to reach 
the people. But he will have no ritualism 
that smacks of high doctrine. His views of 
Episcopacy are founded on its practical- 
ness. Itis the outcome of the wisdom of 
many ages of the working Church. He be- 
lieves in the past, not so much as binding 
upon us, but as interpreting the present. 
He looks for the kernel of truth in every 
error and in every thought that influences 
large bodies of men; and therefore he is 
charitable in the best sense, and he is dis. 
tinguished by culture and by breadth of 
view. He believes in the value of all real 
knowledge and strives to keep pace with 
the Zeitgeist, or spirit of the age. He adds 
the third line which makes the cube of the 
Church a solid body and not a surface or 
merely a line. 

In all Christian Churches that are not 
committed to a rigid ism, these three ten- 
dencies will be tound more or less strongly 
marked; and they distinguish the church- 
idea from the sect-idea. The whole truth 
it is not given mortal man to know; and for 
any man, or set of men, to claim it is most 
surely to display their own folly. These 
three aspects of truth—viz., the subjective, 
the objective, and the critical, must always 
present themselves to men and draw men 
toward themselves according to their na- 





by express authority that which the lay- 


ture and early education and powers of 


thought. The folly, weakness and loss of 
contention have been fully shown in the lo- 
gomachies of the Episcopal Church, and 
they are coming to be looked upon as only 
@ repetition of the story of the knights and 
the two-faced shield. Oneschool of thought 
should help and not hinder another, just as 
surely as one truth must build up and can- 
not destroy another truth. And it is one of 
the most hopeful signs of the future growth 
and usefulness of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church that we, of the clergy,‘are coming to 
recognize something of the breadth and 
depth of truth, as well as to insist upon 
the length of the truth on our own line. 
Brooxixn N., Y, 


SELF-ORGANIZATION OF LABOR, 
BY AUSTIN SOOTT, PH D., 
ProressoR In RutaRrs CoLtures, New Brunswick, 

In his excellent article on ‘‘The New 
Political Economy” in alate INDEPENDENT, 
Dr. Gladden leaves the impression that his 
conception of the meaning of the third 
proposition laid down by the American 
Economic Association is inadequate, though 
perhaps not otherwise essentially untrue. 
That ‘principle’ was thus expressed by 
the Association; 

“Third. We hold that the conflict of labor 
and capital has brought into prominence a vast 
number of social problems whose solution re- 
quires the united efforts, each in its own sphere, 
of the Church, of the State and of Science.” 

Dr. Gladden rightly says that, ‘‘ perhaps 
the most significant feature of the New 
Economy is its recognition of the fact that 
economic and moral considerations cannot 
be safely kept upart,” but his practical il- 
lustration of the evil fostered -by the old 
doctrine is thus expressed: 

“The unwillingness of many employers to give 
place to humane motives in dealing with their 
employés has been confirmed, in many cases, by 
the assurances of political economy that such 
humanity would be useless and selfish.” 

The present writer protests against the 
virtual limitation of the play and interplay 
of moral forces in the domain of political 
economy, which is implied in the fact that 
this one illustration of the need of ethical 
forces in the economical world is so univers- 
ally put forward to the entire exclusion of 
those showing other fields for their action. 
In consequence, the false notion begins to 
prevail that moral motives should control 
the employer, at least first, if not exclu- 
sively. 

In the modern industrial structure labor 
is at a signal disadvantage in the effort to 
secure its rightful share of the finished pro- 
duct. A fact which regults from the very 
cause of the increased size of the pro- 
duct—namely, the division of labor. Oap- 
ital has its own limitations no doubt; but in 
this question it isa unit over against frac- 
tions; for the individual laborer contribut- 
ing, perhaps an infinitesimal, even though 
essential, part to the productive process, can 
never hope to become in a full and free 
sense & party to the contract which stipu- 
lates the proportions in which the product 
is shared by its producers. What is the 
remedy? Plainly that which shall give the 
laborer equal powers to negotiate in draw- 
ing up the contract. The modern system 
of the division of labor produces these two 
very different results, a maximum of pro- 
duction and a minimum of dependence upon 
the individual. Let the strictly economic 
force remain; let division of labor multiply 
production, but let the laborers unite with 
the equal motives of securing to labor as 
an organic whole its rightful share of the 
gain in production, and to each individual 
his appropriate portion. Labor must be so 
organized, and that from within, that its 
will shall be single as that of the capitalist, 
and shall find equal expression in the 
mutual agreement by the terms of which in 
each branch of industry the returns for 
the product of their united energies 
are shared. In ordinary affairs, the 
moral forces which determine the 
drawing and observance of a contract are 
honor and justice. Any appeal to Smith’s 
humane feelings in his dealings with Jones 
implies an inferiority on the part of Jones. 
In other words, Smith makes his contract 
out of motives of condescending charity, to 
receive which degrades-Jones. If moral 
forces are to enter the field of economics 
they should come in by another way, 











Moral forces can never do their economical 
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work unless the foundation of ethics, the 
principle of justice, is recognized as the 
foundation in their new relations. The 
way to a just distribution of the product is 
provided only in the self-organization of 
labor, which on theoretical grounds may 
be refused recognition as a proper economic 
force, but which in the form of ‘ brother- 
hoods,” ‘knights,’ ‘labor unions,” 
etc., exists in fact. Let us accept their 
existence not as an evil to be dreaded, but 
as a power capable of the highest good. 
This principle of labor self-organized with 
the purpose of insuring fair terms in the 
bargain with capital may, where nothing 
else can, make the transaction a real bar- 
gain, and not on the one hand a conflict, 
por on the other a bestowing of alms. Ifit 
is recognized as a legitimate economic force 
of which moral motives are demanded it 
will prove itself amenable to a public opin- 
ion enlightened by the teachings of the new 
economy. 

The danger will also vauish that the indi- 
vidual laborer will be confirmed in his 
potentiality as a mere fraction in the Labor 
Union, subject to the control of his ambi- 
tious fellow workman, while the ‘* humane 
motives” of the employer will be met half- 
way by the self-respect of the employé. 


-_ 


MORTUARY TID-BITS. 


BY PAUL BAINBRIDGE, 











A WELL-KNOWN daily paper in Philadel. 
phia has achieved a national reputation 
through its obituary column. Years ago 
the writer began compiling extracts, from 
the American press, of mortuary literature, 
with the following result. The first is 
taken from the columns of a Pike County, 
Pennsylvania, weekly, and is given *‘ verba- 
tim et lileratim” ; 

“Tho family were quickly aroused but the re- 
morselees Rider of the Pale Horse had already 
sounded the alarm at the outer gate, and, before 
eleven o'clock the boat with its precious freight 
was dashing over tbe turbulent and angry waves 
from which no being was ever known to try to 
recross, and another form ‘created in the Image 
of its Maker,’ lay wrecked upon the shore of 
time.” 

The absence of punctuation in the next 
one, clipped from a Washington, D. C., 
paper, makes it ridiculous in the extreme: 

Once we had a little Harry, 
Hie was our darling pride, 
God called him home to rest 
His Mother” 

From a cemetery at Milford, Pa., comes 
the following epitaph: 

‘Here lies the body of Solomon Graves, who 
was kicked to death by a horse at the house of 
Richard Gaillard, on August 19, 1819, aged 18 
years, 3 mos and 14 days, 

“Come all ye mourners tothe tomb, 

See here a youth cut off in bloom; 
Altho’ he is hurried to his last, 
We hope the Lord hath found him rest, 


This be a warning to you all, 

Should at your house a sick youth call; 
It not a secret for to keep, 

But let his parents know of it,” 

A pithy specimen of lampooning is seen 
in ‘‘the lines erected over a lawyer” at 
Newburyport, Mass. : 

“God works wonders now and then, 
Here lies a lawyer, an honest man,” 

An English newspaper says that a tomb- 
stone in Gloucestershire bears the strange 
inscription: 

‘Received of Philip Harding his borrowed 
earth, July 4th 1673.” 

The same jouraal also vouches for the 
authenticity of the two following inscrip- 
tions. The poor man must have hada herd 
time with his two wives. On the tomb- 
stone of the first: 

“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; Blessed be the name of the Lord,” 

The second stone bears this: 

‘*T called upon the Lord and He heard me 
and delivered me out of all my troubles,” 

The Arizona 7ombdstone states as a solemn 
fact that the following appeared in a local 
contemporary: 

**To the memory of Tabitha, wife of Moses 
Fledgier, gentlemanly wife of the Appeal, aged 
55 years, Terms $2. a year in advance ; office 
over Coleman’s grocery up two flights, We 
shal! miss thee mother we shall miss thee. Job 
printing neatly done.” 

These Western people understand the 
art of making the most of an opportunity 

almost as well as the French woman who 





caused the following to be inscribed upon 
the stone covering the remains of her hus- 
band: 


‘* Here lies Fouruier (Pierre Victor) inventor 
of the ‘ Everlasting Lamps’ which burn only one 
centime’s worth of oil in an hour. He wasa 
good father, husband and son. His inconsola- 
ble widow continues his business at 19 Rue des 
Malherbes, Goods sent to all parts of the city.” 

Elihu Yale, the founder of Yale College, 
at New Haven, lies buried in a little church 
at Wrenham, Denbighshire, Wales. His 
monument bears this inscription: 

* Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Africa traveled, in Asia wed; 

Where long he lived and thrived 

And at London died, 

Much good, some il] he did; so hope’s all even, 

And his soul, through mercy is gone to heaven, 

You that survive and read this tale take care 

For this most certain event to prepare, 

Where blest in peace ; the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in the silent dust.” 

Robert Kemp, a well-to-do farmer in 
middle New York, had the following lines 
carved upon a beautiful monument erected 
to the memory of his wife; 

“Once she was mine, 
But now, On Lord, 
I her to Thee resign 
And remain, your obedient 
humble servant ROBERT Kemp,” 

Lovers of Dickens’s works will doubtless 
remember that ‘‘Sairy Gamp” in a conver- 
sation with her estimable confrere, *‘Betsey 
Priz,” expressed her preference for 
‘* Brighton Tipper ale.” Probably no one 
supposed there really was such a beverage 
as ‘‘ Brighton Tipper”; but the following 
epitaph in Newhaven Churchyard, Sussex, 
England—with its annexed note—gives 
another proof of the great author’s con- 
firmed habit of using realities for the pur- 
poses of fiction: 

‘To the memory of Thomas Tipper, of Brigh- 
ton who departed this life ye May 4th 1806 aged 
54 years, 

“ Reader, with kind regard this grave survey, 

Nor heedless pass where Tipper’s ashes Jay, 

Honest he was ingenious blunt and kind 

And dared to do what few dare do—speak his 

mind, 

The best old stings he both brewed and sold, 

Nor did one knavish act to win his gold,” 


(Note by the transcriber: “ Brewer of a fine ale 
known as * Brighton Tipper,’ much used in Brighton 
30 years ago.”’) 

According to a respectable Ohio journal 
the following epitaph may be scen on a 
tombstone in a cemetery near Mansfield; 

“ Under this sod, 
And under these trees, 
Lieth the bod 
Y of Solomon Pease, 
He is not in this hole, 
But only his pod 
He has shelled out his soul 
And went up to his God.” 

An equally ludicrous inscription is found 
in the churchyard of St. Mary’s at Burling- 
ton, N. J., as follows: 

‘* Here lies the body of Mary Ann Lowder, 

Who died while drinking a seidlitz powder; 

Called from this world to her heavenly rest, 

Because she did not wait till it effervesced.” 

The genuineness of the above is vouched 
for by the Trenton, N. J., Daily Times. 

From Concord—home of the famous 
School of Philosophy—comes this: 

** Here lies the body of John 8. Auricular, 
Who in righteousness walked perpendicular.” 

The father of an infant buried at Au- 
gusta, Me., must have been a student of 
Shakespeare, for on the tombstone of his 
little son he has caused to be inscribed: 

** After Life’s scarlet fever 
He sleeps well.” 

In an obituary notice printed in a Grand 
Rapids, Mich., daily paper the writer works 
in the following: 

“This world is a city, with many a winding street, 


And Death the market place where all of men 
must meet; 


If Life were merchandise, that all men could buy 

The rich would all live, and none but poor would 

die.” 

The next was handed me By an editorial 
acquaintance, It was sent by the bereaved 
husband for publication and is undoubt- 
edly bonajfide : 

* Here lays one whos 
lifes threis cut 
asunder she was 
struck Dead by a clap 
of Thunder” 

An English collector of epitaphs is re» 
sponsible for the following, which he 
alleges is on a tombstone at Tunbridge 
Wells, in southeastern England: 

* Beneath this stone, in hopes of Zion, 
There lies the landlord of ‘ The Lion’ 





Resigned unto the heavenly will, 
His son keeps up the business still.” 

The sculptor who cut the inscription that 
appears on James Silvey’s tombstone in the 
churchyard at Olean, N. Y., was lamenta- 
bly ignorant of the rules of punctuation, 
for he made it read as follows: 

“To James Silvey accidentally shot by his 
brother as a mark of affection.” 

In the Washington, D. C., Post appeared 
this gem, appended to a funeral notice: 

** Our little Jacob 
Has been taken away from this earthly garden 
To bloom ina 
Superior fower-pot above.” 
The father of ‘little Jacob” was a land- 
scape gardener, hence the metaphor. 

What sort of matrimonial alliance must 
Mr. Dent, of Winchester, have enjoyed, 
that, as soon as his beloved spouse was 
grassed over, he would indite such a flip- 
pant couplet as this to place over her grave: 

** Here lies the body of Deborah Dent, 
She kicked up her heels and away she went.” 
It must have been the extreme seductive- 
ness of the rhyme that caused him to rep- 
resent her sudden “ taking off’ in such a 
breezy style. 

An English correspondent ofa New York 
journal says that in Acton, Cornwall, there 
is a particularly graphic description, on a 
tombstone, of how the late Mr. Morton 
came to hisend. It is expressed in these 
words: 

* Here lies entombed one Roger Morton, 

Whose sudden death was early brought on; 
Trying one day a corn to mow off, 

The razor slipped and cut his toe off. 

The toe, or rather what it grew to, 

An inflammation quickly flew to; 

‘The parts they took to mortifying, 

And Roger Morton took to dying.” 

Mrs. Shoven, of Rouse’s Point, was evi- 
dently an accomplished cook. Her epitaph 
reads: 

* Underneath this crust, 
Lies the mouldening dust 
Of Eleanor Batchellor Shoven; 
Well versed in the arts, 
Of pies, custards and tarts, 
And the lucrative trade of the oven.” 

A sione-cutter in Wiltshire, England, ac- 
cording tothe Birmingham Post,carved this 
inscription upon a stone he erected to the 
memory of his own son: 

** Beneath this stone our own dear child 

Whose gone from we 

For ever more unto Eternity ; 

Where we do hope as us shall go to he, 

But him can never more come back to we.” 

A little in the same vein is the following, 
from a small town in Iowa—sent by a 
Desmoines clergyman to a literary friend as 
a curiosity : 

* Beneath this elm tree, 
Buried would he be, 
Because his father, he 
Planted this elm tree.” 

The battle of Pine Mountain took place 
June 14th, 1864. Near the battlefield, on 
a rude slab was carved this tribute: 

“Here lies William More, 
I say no more; 
Reache‘ the golden shore 
June 14 ’64,” 

In some epitaphs there is more stated than 
is absolutely necessary. For instance, in 
the old Grantham burying ground we find: 

** John Palfreymac, who is buried here, 
Was aged four and twenty year; 
And by his side his mother lies, 
Likewise his father when he dies,” 

It appears that John Milledge, who is 
buried at Bridgeport, Conn., had a large 
wen on the top of his head: 

‘Our father lies buried beneath the sod, 
His spirit is gone unto his God; 
We never more shall hear his tread, 
Nor see the wen on his dear head.” 

Very remarkable is the following authen- 
tic transcription of an epitaph made by a 
tourist in Devon, England, from a stone in 
the churchyard at Lidford, and printed in 
the New York Hvening Post; 

‘Here lies in a horizontal position 
The Outside case of 
George Raughleigh, Watchmaker, 

Whose abilities in that line were an honor 

to his profession, 

Integrity was the mainspring and 
Prudence the Regulator of all the 
actions of his life, 

Humane, generous and liberal his hand never 
stopped until he had relieved distress. So nicely 
were all his actions balanced that he never went 
wrong except when set going by people who did 
not know his key, Even then he was easily set 
right again. He had the art of disposing of his 

Time go well that his hours glided away in one 





continual round of pleasure and delight, till an 
unlucky minute put a period to his existence, 
He Departed this Life Nov. 14, 1802 
Aetat 57. 
Wound up in hopes of being taken in hand by 
bis Maker and of being thoroughly cleaned and 
repaired and set going in the world to come.” 

This is worthy of a place in the columns 
of a humorous paper, but it was actually 
appended to the death notice of a woman 
who died in Monroe County, Penn., in 
1878: 

** Some have children, some have none, 
She was the mother of twenty-one.” 

This gem was actually printed in an East 
Tennessee paper, headed ‘‘ By Request of 
Friends,” and was part of an elaborate 
notice: 

“She lived a live of virtue, and died of the 
cholera morbus caused from eating green fruit, 
in the hope of a blessed immortality at the early 
age of thirteen years, seven months and sixteen 
days. * * * Reader, go thou and do like- 
wise.” 

A descriptive writer thus concludes au 
affecting obituary in a Sussex County, N. 
J., paper: 

* To all his friends he bid adieu, 

A more sudden death one never knew, 

As h> was leading his horse to drink, 

She kicked and killed him quicker than a wink.” 

An odd, yet unbeautiful conceit is found 
on the lines to Miss Todd, in an Orange 
County, N. Y., churchyard: 

‘* Underneath this stone doth lie, 
As much of virtue as could die ; 
Which, when alive, did vigor give 
To as much of beauty as could live.” 

The following was composed by Lord 
Byron, by special request, the deceased be- 
ing a carrier who died of drunkenness: 

** John Adams lies here, of the parish of South- 
well, 

A carrier, who carried his can to his mouth well 

But he carried so much and he carried so fast, 

He could carry no more; 80 was carried at last; 

For the liquor he drank being too much for one, 

He could not carry off; so he is now carri-on !” 

It is quite probable Mr, Adams’s family 
felt inclined to carry on when they read 
this. It is not much worse, however, than 
the sarcastic inscription that was placed 
over one Doctor Stafford who was very 
corpulent, and also very unfortunate in 
that he lost most of his patients; 

“Take heed, oh good traveler 
And do not tread hard, 
For here lies Dr. Stafford 
In al] this churchyard.” 

Quite a bit of family history may be 
gathered from the following, which is found 
at Shippensburg, Penn., on a moss-covered 
stune: 

* This lovely boy, near 8 years old, 
Lies buried with his brother; 
His sister lies on the one side 
And his nephew on the other.” 

This is certainly not to be omitted, for 
it isa genuine curiosity. It appeared in 
the Washington Star exactly as follows: 

“‘ Farewell dear little Robert Allen, 

Gone to meet his dear departed Pa; 

Tn yonder lovely world up higher, 

Where, by the golden throne of blazing fire, 

He waits for his little brothers and his sisters and 

His Ma.” 
It is clearly a case of plagiarism from 
‘* Pinafore.” 

The next, and last, is from the Strouds- 
burgh, Penn., Democrat, as follows: 

“Cora B. Starks was transferred from the 
Delaware Water Gap to Heaven at 4:30 this 
afternoon, surrounded by loving friends.” 


Fine Bits. 


ART IN OUR CHURCHES. 
Vi 








BY MRS. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


NaruRALLY enough, no thought of art entered 
into the earliest efforts of churcb-builders in 
America. To afford the little congregation & 
rude and modest shelter from the elements, wes 
their only aspiration. The old “First Church 
still stands at Salem—a tiny, bare, square room 
with a gallery at one end; and similar to it, 
although, perhaps, with enlarged dimensions, 
we may picture to have been the earliest con- 
venticles al) through New England. But even 
when there came such a growtu in security and 
wealth, and such an enlargement of powers and 
opportunities as might bave brought a certain 
flavor of art into the church’s service, even then 
there was for long, as a general rule, no wish to 
secure it, If such churches as, for instance, 
Trinity in Newport (built in the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century), show an architectural 
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ambition, which (considering not only the place 
but the temper of the age in general) was really 
lofty, and a degree of architectural success 
which is still delightful tothe mind and eye, 
they must nevertheless be looked upon as excep- 
tional. The true descendants of the Puritans, 
the true exponents of national moods and 
wishes, the non-episcopal congregations all 
through the land, clung to the barren meeting- 
house. And not through apathy, but through a 
very conscious and very pronounced dishke for 
anything which savored of that ecclesiastical art, 
which to their minds seemed contaminated by 
the patronage of superstition and instinct, with 
the danger of its recrudescence. And even when 
architectural art was sought for—as in the 
church just named, and in the later St. Paul’sin 
New York—its achievement was accompanied 
by no wish to bring the other arts as well into 
the service of religion. The church edifice was 
nobly built according tothe standards of the 
time; but the decorative artist was given no 
task within its walls, and painted or carven 
representation of scenes or figures of any kind, 
was all unthought of. 

The same mood prevailed when the Renais- 
sance fashions inherited from Sir Christopher 
Wren began to be superseded by pseudo-Grecian 
efforts. The square, barn-like village church 
was often followed by a columned “ temple,” 
constructed of painted pine, and surmounted 
sometimes with a most alien-looking spire, This 
was the time’s conception of church architecture, 
and in building thus our fathers were doing the 
best they could. But with the structure’s form 
their efforts ended ; it was usually painted white 
within and without, and Jeft utterly bare of ac- 
cessories of any kind. And he who had hinted 
that more beauty might be desirable would 
surcly have been deemed a foe to the simplicity 
and sobriety of true religious feelir g. 

The Episcopal churches, I should imagine, 
must always have kept some weak hold of the tra- 
ditions of an earlier time ; and if their structures 
too were bare and barren, the fact should per- 
haps be attributed rather to lack of power than 
to lack of will. 

But anew departure may be dated from the 
influx of those ideas which in England, some 
tifty years ago, produced the so-called ‘‘ Gothic 
Revival.” Men’s minds began to turn away 
from the always cold and now degraded classic- 
ism that had long done them ecclesiastic services 
and to crave in its stead those medimwval fash- 
ions which were alike more beautiful and more 
expressive of ecclesiastic ideas, Naturally, the 
Episcopal Church was most prominent in work- 
ing the change—or, rather, in recognizing and 
acting upon the fact that a widespread, latent im- 
pulse toward change existed. Mr, Richard Upjohn 
—an Englishman by birth, but an American by 
training as well as in his professional activity— 
was the first conspicuous exponent of the new 
ideas, and did his greatest work for an Episcopa) 
congregation. Trinity in New York was one of 
our first Gothic churches, and is still not only 
one of the most beautiful edifices in all America, 
but distincily the most beautiful church we 
have that is accurately modeled on the medieval 
idea, Aud thesmaller Episcopal churches Mr. 
Upjobn built in various parts of the country are, 
in their different ways, scarcely inferior to 
Trinity itself. I may speak especially of the 
lovely rural church at Brookline, Mass., and of 
St. James’s at New London, Conn. For the lat- 
ter I cannot but have an especial affection. 
Brought up asI was within the sterner walls of 
Presbyterianism, I can well remember the im- 
pression a chance visit to it made upon my 
childish eyes—the first impression I had ever re- 
ceived which, in looking back, I can now recog- 
nize as one due to architectural beauty and dis- 
tinctly recognized as such. And a child's 
thought being often correctly interpretive of the 
natural impulses of elder minds, I may add that 
I well remember thinking to myself that, though 
I liked our own service better than the Episco- 
pal, I should like 1t better still if it were per- 
formed in such an interior as St. James's. 

And yet I was better off than most little Pres- 
byterians of the time; for my own church-home 
on University Place had also been built by Mr. 
Upjohn himself. The fact that it was less lovely 

to the eye, and less well able to excite those feel- 

ings of reverence and awe and devotion which 
even a child can feel, and even the most mascu- 
line-minded of adults cannot (in my view of the 
case) afford to dispense with—this fact proves 
‘wo things, First, of course, that a non-ritual- 
Pe: Service had less need of and less wish for 
Ose minor accessories which add greatly to the 

a achurch-interior, and secondly, that 

pen . ae reproduction of me- 

ve ae ents is in question even a designer 
rreretinc 80 skillful as was Mr. Upjohn can- 
patie ven the edifice itself so lovely when 
coon 4 rhea needs of a non-ritualistic body. 
mes pjohn’s desire to fit this interor to the 

es of a Presbyterian congregation he suc- 


ceeded in injuring fatall 
ancient non & fatally the beauty of the 


new type to serve his purpose, 


But I : : : 

Pam am going a little wide of my aim, which 
art and bean 
in 


but did not succeed in creating a 


show the gradual growth of a wish for 
ty in our churches, And this wish 


limits) by the Presbyterian as by the Episcopal 
churches which Mr. Upjohn built. His two sis- 
ter structures in the lower part of Fifth Avenue 
—one Episcopal, one Presbyterian—give, at 
least in their exterior forms, equally decisive 
and consonant expression to the newly-de- 
veloped desire. 

And this desire was by no means confined to 
the rich congregations of our larger towns. Even 
in the village church, unless it was of the very 
humblest, poorest sort, an impulse toward 
greater beauty and greater ecclesiastical expres- 
siveness soon showed itself. Deplorably ugly, 
supremely ridiculous, as is the pine-board- 
painted Gothic of such a church, it is interest- 
ing as an historical sign, and if we had had 
prophetic eyes, would have been valuable even 
at the time when we could do nothing better as 
proving that we wanted to do better than we 
had done—wanted once more to bring art into 
the service of religion, and even cf non-ritual- 
istic religion. And as much may be said for the 
attempts at decoration which now began to 
show themeelves—the crude staring, unharmon- 
ized tints with which the interior was some- 
times overJaid, and the ill-conceived, vilely- 
drawn, violent or livid or muggy oil-painted 
windows which to current taste represented the 
glories of stained glass, 
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TueEse tombs, which were opened in the year 
1885, I consider should be classed among the 
very important facts connected with Jerusalem 
discovery. In size they rival the famous tombs 
of the kings, with which every traveler is ac- 
quainted as those where the rolling stone at the 
door of the sepulchre is still shown, It is pretty 
well established that these were built by Helena, 
the Queen of Adiabene. Those that have re- 
cently been found are on the west side of the bill 
in which'Jeremiah’s Grotto is shown, and direct- 
ly at the foot of the hill. The rock here is not 
so firm as that in which the tombs of the kings 
were hewn ; consequently, they are net at pres- 
ent in such a perfect state of preservation, Still 
they are well preserved and are remarkable for 
their size and their special peculiarities, 
There is in the centera large room seventeen 
feet and six inches by fourteen feet, and eleven 
feet high; the ceiling is horizontal. Leading off 
from this room there are eight or more large 
rooms, whieh are properly the tombs, Most of 
these rooms are seven feet six inches by eight 
feet, and six feet high. Three are of larger di- 
mensions, and the largest measures eight by ten 
feet, andis nine feet high. This was hkewise 
the most elaborate in all the details pertaining 
to it. 
The doors of these rooms are six feet high, 
and the floors are all, with the exception of the 
large tomb just described, on a level with the 
floor of the large central room, which appears to 
have been a kind of reception room or chapel 
more than anything else. After entering one of 
these tombs one sees on each hand, and also at 
the farther end, a bench of stone like an Orien- 
tal divan, on which the bodies were laid. ‘There 
is at the head of each bench, or where the head 
of the dead pergon would be placed, a raised 
wreath carved in stone. This feature I have 
not seen in any other ancient tombs, 
As one enters these tombs, there isin each 
case on his right hand a door in the face or 
vertical wall of the bench, which leads or de- 
ascends to a large room excavated under this 
bench. These rooms are as long as the tombs 
themselves—six feet wide and as many deep. 
What they were designed for is not evident unless 
they were receptacles for bones, 
South of what I have called the large centra 
room there was a still lower story of tombs. 
These were roofed over, and the roof was on a 
level with the floor of the large room. Here 
were thirteen tombs of large size, andin one of 
them was found part of a stone sarcophagus, 
I ought to add that the walls in all the rooms 
are vertical and the ceilings horizontal, This 
remark is intended to imply that there are no 
arches lengthways of the rooms, such as are 
found in some tombs, over the benches where 
the bodies or sarcophagi were placed. 
Since the tombs were opened and cleared of 
the accumulations of decayed bones and earth, 
a building has been erected over the front part 
of them, and the few broken places in the walls 
of the tombs have been repaired, so that now 
they are easily examined, It will be understood 
that the tombs are excavated in the side of the 
Jeremiah-Grotto-Hill and that the building is 
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468 clearly proved (though within narrower 


erected over the entrance and the ground around 
it. These tombs appear to be Christian and not 
Yet there is evidence to show that the 
slopes of this hill had been used previously as a 


It is a curious fact connected with the topog- 


been on the east sideof the city only about four 
hundred years. Formerly what is known as the 
Damascus gate was St. Stephen's gate. Near this 
gate the body of St. Stephen was reputed to 
have been found, and after its discovery a mag- 
nificent church was erected to his memory by the 
Empress Eudocia, the ‘wife of Theodosius the 
younger. The church was dedicated in the year 
A. D. 460 and the Empress herself was buried in 
it. It was built near the supposed place of the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen, north of the city and 
not far from the present Damascus gate, and 
for ten centuries subsequent to this event this 
gate bore the name of St. Stephen’s gate. Why 
the name of St. Stephen suddenly disappeared 
from this locality and reappeared on the east 
side of the city I am unable to explain. 
These extensive and interesting tombs are by 
no means all the antiquities that have been 
brought to light in this immediate region dur- 
ing the past four or five years. The first discov- 
ery here was that of an ancient church, afew 
hundred yards to the north of these tombs and 
close to the present Damascus road. This was 
duly reported by the English engineers. Sub- 
sequently I had the satisfaction of discovering 
that underneath this church and a little farther 
to the east there were the remains of a much 
older church, beneath which were some tombs, 
In the floor of this church were some fine mosaics, 
Some large columns were found and also a very 
deep rock-cut channel, Still later, about half 
way between this second church and the tombs, 
which I would call those of the Empress Eundo- 
cia, a beautiful mosaic floor was uncovered, 
which extends at least fifty feet in one direction, 
but the extent in the other direction could not 
be ascertained. The pattern of this mosaic is 
most peculiar and complicated. 
Those who are interested in such matters will 
be surprised when told that the accumulation of 
earth and rubbish above these various ruins was 
ten feet, and from that upward, The tombs 
were ten feet under the surface. The mosaic 
floor was fifteen feet, and parts of the old 
church as many as twenty feet below it. How 
old ruins get covered to such a depth is a con- 
stant surprise even to one who has studied them 
for years. This peculiarity was well illustrated 
jast year (in 1885) when an attempt was made to 
grade the street for a few hundred yards in 
front of the castle and the Mediterranean Hotel 
in this city. Ata depth of four to eight feet 
the tops of six or more ancient houses were 
reached, also a number of old cisterne, old walls 
and large squared stones, the existence of which 
was not known. The old houses were filled in, 
where this had not been done before, and like- 
wise the cisterns. The substantial wall of a 
building in which were places for doors and 
windows, was utilized as one side of a sewer, 
the great blocks of stone were broken up, and 
thus after the paving stones were laid all traces 
of these antiquities were obliterated, Where- 
ever one digs inside the walis of Jerusalem he 
is sure to find old remains ; and this is true to a 
great extent of the region outside the walls in 
their immediate vicinity, 
JERUSALEM, SYRIA, 


Sanitary, 
POISONING FROM MILK AND 
MILK PRODUCTS, 


From time to time ill effects from the use of 
milk have come to the knowledge of sanitarians 
and physicians ; but there has been great obscu- 
rity about many of the cases, Cheese has been 
the most common cause of the sickness ; 80 much 
#0 that it has become common to speak of “ sick 
cheese.” The first important light, as to the 
source of the evil effect, was furnished by some 
investigations of Professor Vaughan, of Michigan 
University. In 1885 he had occasion, in behalf 
of the State Board of Michigan, to seck for the 
cause of many cases of sickness which had oc- 
curred from the use of cheese from one factory. 
After excldding other causes, and aftor thorough 
chemical tésts upon animals, he announced the 
discovery of a new chemical substance in the 
form of minute crystals, He gave to it the name 
of Tyrotoxicon, or cheese poison, Not enough of 
it was then, or has been since, found to de- 
termine its chemical character. He thought it 
to be allied to the ptomaines or products of 
fermentation dependent on the presence of some 
micro-organism. He regarded it as consequent 
upon an over-fermentation in which a large 
amount of butyric acid is formed, and thinks 
that this,in the presence of the caseine, develops 
the poiton. In June last some cases of sickness 
occurred from the eating of ice cream in a town 
in Michigan, which enabled Dr. Vaughan to 
test whether the same substance could be 
found in it. He was again successful in 
separating some of the same needle-shaped 
crystals, and was able to test its poisonous ef- 
fects. 
keeping it in bottles in warm weather after three 
months found minute quantities of the same 
substance, In June last there occurred ina 
small village of New Jersey about two hundred 














raphy of Jerusalem that St, Stephen’s gate has 


He also procured ‘good milk, and by 


tunately none of the cream or milk remained, 
Although a very minute amount of arsenic was 
found in the liver and kidneys of one person 
that died, it is not absolutely certain that it had 
not been, as it often is, in harmless quantities, 
in some bismuth. At least we know that the 
mode of collecting the milk for the cream was 
very faulty. In August last, however, an oppor- 
tunity occurred in the same state for further 
examination. Some cases of sudden illness oc- 
curred at Long Branch, and under the authority 
of the State Board of Health, investigation was 
made, Very careful inquiry into all the facts 
made it probable that the cause was to be found 
in the milk. A quantity of the milk that caused 
s:ckness was subjected to tests after the general 
method of Professor Vaughan and the mode 
usual in such examinations. Dr. Newton and 
Dr. Wallace, two cf the analysts of the Board, 
have given a statement of the factsin the Medi- 
cal News. A mass of needle-shaped crystals 
were found which proved to be Tyrotoxicon ; the 
same as had been found by Dr. Vaughan. The 
crystals when placed on the tongue gave a burn- 
ing sensation. A portion of the crystals when 
mixed with milk and fed to a cat caused in a half 
hour severe retching and vomiting, and sub. 
sequent collapse, from which it recovered in a 
few hours, This is its first identification in such 
new milk.and confirms Dr, Vaughan’s view that 
it would thus be found since he hadjobtained 
it from normal milk kept bottled for three 
months, 

How shal! the occurrence of this poison in this 
particular sample of milk be explained. We 
think the explanation suggested by the analysts 
a very probable one. The cows had been milked 
at the unusual hours of midnight and noon, 
The noon milking, which alone caused the sick 
ness, was placed while hot in the cans without 
the previous cooling common among dairymen, 
It was then carted eight miles during the hottest 
part of the day in August. This practice seemed 
to us sufficient to make the milk unpalatable, if 
notinjurious. It is well known that when fresh 
milk is closed up in a tight vessel, and then de. 
posited in a warm place, a very disagreeable odor 
and taste are developed. Old dairymen speak of 
the animal heat as something that must be 
gotten rid of if the milk is to be transported. 
As Professor Vaughan suggests, this new study 
of the abnormal fermentations of milk has far+ 
reaching significance. It is highly probable that 
the summer sickness of children is often depend+ 
ent on some special development of a toxic, It 
is a reason for boiling the milk, as, if it be this 
tyrotoxicon, it is changed and driven off at a 
temperature of eighteen degrees Fah reubirt. We 
shall watch with great interest the procurement 
of these crystals in sufficient quantities for ulti- 
mate analysis. 

While we must not too rapidly hasten to the 
conclusion that all of the sick cheese and sick ice 
cream, and all forms of milk sickness, depend 
upon this new toxic, we have reason to hope that 
we are on the track of such exact facts as to the 
changes of milk as will enable us to guard this 
most precious food against the too many acci« 
dents which seem to befall it. 








Seience, 


Zx188, of Jena, has recently completed a ntim* 
ber of microscopic objectives from‘the new kinds 
of optical glass which Professor Abbe and Dr. 
Schott have been laboring to perfect for several 
years past. The lenses are made according to 
the formula investigated by Abbe, and are said by 
experts who have examined them to be far ahead 
of anything before constructed. The Prussian 
Government, in 1884, granted a subsidy of $15, 
000 to carry out and complete the glass-making 
researcher, on a manufacturing instead of a lab+ 
oratory scale, and the results seem to be entirely 
succcessful, The new objective consists of no 
less than ten single lenses, eight of which are 
composed of the new kinds of glass—borates 
and phosphates—while only two are of siliceous 
giags, like our ‘‘ flint and crown” hitherto used. 
In the old lenses only two different colors of the 
spectrum canbe brought to the same focus, 
leaving a secondary spectrum, as it is called; in 
the new lenses three different colors are united 
at the focus, and the outstanding tertiary spec- 
trum is almost insensible. Moreover, hitherto 
the spherical aberration has only been strictly 
corrected for one color ; now it is perfect for two 
and practically insensible for all the rest. The 
result is a sharpnees of definition never before 
approached, The working distance is about one~- 
quarter of a millimeter, so that they oan be used 
with any ordinary cover glass; and what is pe- 
culiar, the adjustment for thickness of cover 
glass is made, not as hitherto by a screw collar, 
which slightly changes the distance between the 
lenses of the objective, but by changing the 
length of the microscope tube. These lenses 
are said to be quite sensitive in regard to this 
length, and not to work any better than ordi 
nary objectives, unless it is just right, To bring 
out their best performance they also require the 
use of the special eye pieces, constructed for 
them. They promise to be especially usefal in 





cases of sickness from eating ice cream, Unfor- 


micro-photography, as their focus and adjust 
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ment is precisely the same for the visual and 
the chemical rays, and the chemical image is just 
as perfect as the visual. As their manufacture 
has not passed wholly beyond the experimental 
stage, and as the work is done partly at govern- 
ment expense, they are not yet offered at public 
sale; but they probably will be soon. This suc- 
cess in mioroscopic objectives justifies a faint 
hope that it may sometime be pcasible to make 
these borate and phosphate glasses on a larger 
scale, and so improve teleecope object-glasses to 
the same extent—a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. 


...-Petermann’s Mittheilungen contains 
full account, with maps, of the German Xingu 
expedition of 1884. The Xingu, one of the chief 
southern tributaries of the Amazons, enters that 
river in a mighty stream five miles wide. It is 
formed by the confluence of the Kuliseii, which 
may be considered as the Upper Xingu, with the 
combined Ronuro and Batary. The expedition 
descended the Batary, which flows in numerous 
bends through a flat country, but forms many 
rapids, where crossed by rockystrata. After the 
confluence the Xingu flows through a level coun- 
try as far as 10° south latitude, where it enters 
granite hills and forms the Martins cataract. 
Only two important affluents, both from the left, 
enter between 10% and 3” south latitude. At 
8° 40" begins the great bend, within which the 
river falls 260 feet in a series of cataracts which 
were explored in 1842—’3 by Prince Adalbert of 
Prussia. 


....Dr. R. V. Lendenfeld (Proc. Linn. Soc, 
New South Wales, X. (1886) pp. 326—9) de- 
scribes a sponge, to which he gives the name 
chalinula Cohii, which grows on shells of living 
oysters, and disappears when these die. It is 
found that in an oyster bed in the Clarence 
River, where this sponge made its appearance, 
the oysters were killed off. The sponge seems 
to intercept some of the food particles, which 
would otherwise be all available for the oyster, 
which thus sooner or later gets starved; there 
is no direct connection between the sponge and 
the body of the oyster. The author suggests, 
as a remedy, that fresh water should be let 
through pipes to the infected locality; the 
oyster would not thereby suffer any harm, but 
the sponge would be unable to live in the fresh 
water. 


..»-The German expedition’ of 1884—’85 
to the recently acquired territory of Lu- 
devitzland or Angra Pequena, reports the 
utter worthlessness of the region. Desolation 
reigns on the sea-coast, and for many miles in- 
land, the country being nothing but a broad, 
sandy plain. Further to the east arise flat- 
topped elevations devoid of vegetation, with 
here and there a river-bed which is dry in win- 
ter, and here and there a spring. Dr. Poble 
does not attempt to conceal his disappoint- 
ment at the result of the exploration of a 
region which had been painted in glowing 
colors, 


...-doseph Herz proposes the following simple 
test for the presence of alum in flour. Some of 
the flour is placed in a wine-glass and moist- 
ened, by shaking, with a little water and alcohol. 
A few drops of a freshly prepared tincture of 
logwood (5 parts of logwood in 100 of 96 per 
cent. alcohol) are added, and the mixture shaken. 
A saturated solution of salt is then poured in, 
an the whole allowed to atand. The liquid as- 
sumes a violet-red color when but 0,01 per cent. 
of alum is present, and a distinct blue color 
when the amount reaches 0.05 to 0.1 per cent, 


..+-In his ‘‘Lamellibranchs of the Challenge Ex- 
pedition” Mr, E, A. Smith states that only about 
600 species were obtained, and that the greater 
number came from shallow waters; only one 
new genus is described. Lamellibranchs seem, 
in many cases, to have wide areas of distribu- 
tion, and to be found also at very different 
depth ; as a rule, very deep-sea shells tend to 
be colorless and of thin structure, and, on the 
whole, mollusca seem to be comparatively scarce 
at great depths, 


....Prof. L. Herman states that when the cur- 
rent of a galvanic battery is passed through 
water containing young tadpoles ( Rana lempora- 
via) they begin to wriggle, but soon come to 
rest, when it will be found that they all have 
their beads turned toward the anode and their 
tails toward the cathode. When the current is 
broken, they again wriggie, but not so violently 
as at first, No explanation of the phenomenon 
has been suggested, 


... After an exhaustive series of experiments 
and calculations on the feeding of cattle and 
selling of milk, Professors Cook and Neale, of 
the New Jersey State Agricultural Experiment 
Btation, state that the balance sheet of the whole- 
sale and retail sales of milk produced at the 
state farm, and amounting to nearly 60,000 


quarts, shows that the retailing of milk is from 
four to five times as profitable as the wholesal- 
ing of it, 


..+-As almost all natural waters contain recog- 
nigable amounts of nitrates, it is proposed to 
detect the adulteration of milk with water by 
testing for the presence of nitrates in it, 
method has been adopted in Munich, 





PHersonalities. 


Tue death ia announced of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Fleming Stevenson, D.D., one of the most 
popular ministers of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church. He was the friend of the late Dr. Nor- 
man McLeod, one of the earliest contributors to 
Good Words, and the author of several useful 
little volumes. A few years ago he went round 
the world visiting the principal mission stations 
of his own and other Churches. He was, per- 
haps, the most deeply versed of his brother 
ministers in German literature, ancient and 
modern, When Moderator of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church, he did much to awaken a deeper 
missionary earnestness in it. He was an ardent 
supporter of the Evangelical Alliance. He died 
at the early age of fifty-four. 





-++eThe swindler, “Count Zacharoff,” who 
duped Miss Billings, of this city, intoa marriage 
of a good dea! of fashionable publicity last year, 
is now in Vienna. He was sadly dismayed when 
confronted by wife No. 1, the daughter of a pros- 
perous Bristol tradesman, upon whom he had, in 
1874, imposed himself as a Russian prince, and 
nephew of Prince Gortschakoff. He had been 
arrested on the bridal tour on a charge of theft. 
Ilis wife had returned to her father, and, hear- 
ing soon afterward that her husband had been 
killed in the East, had married again. It is all 
another lesson to society on an old subject. 


....Pahaut, the leader of the Belgian quarry 
men, during the recent labor rio‘s in that coun- 
try enjoys the respect and confidence of the 
laboring population ; and on his way to his re- 
cent conference with the Governor of Liége was 
followed by an almost royal escort. He rode at 
the head of 5600 quarrymen, a heavy bammer in 
his gloved band, and bowed graviously in re- 
sponse tothe shouts of the populace. Pahaut, 
who is fifty-two years of age, is very intelligent, 
and a giant ins‘rength, 


...-All incredulity to the contrary, there 
died last month at Saint Ginophe, in Bavoy, 
a woman, Mme. Richard-Dietrich, at the age 
of one hundred avd twenty-six years, She 
was married in 1783 for the first, and 
in 1798 for the third time. Up to her one hun- 
dred and ninth ycar she enjoyed good health, 
and her eyesight was perfect; the last years of 
her life, however, she was only partially pos- 
sessed of her faculties. 


....General Kaulbars, just now so prominent 
as the Russian attaché;at the Viennese Court, re- 
called from his post and dispatched to Sofia by 
the Czar, is well knownin Bulgaria. In May, 
1883, while war minister there, he made a mid- 
night attempt to kidnap Alexander and to carry 
him off to Russia. The conspiracy was frustrated 
by the Prince’s orderly officer, who threatened 
to shoot the General if he attempted to enter 
the bedroom. 


....A description ia given in the Boston Post 
of General Francis A, Walker as having ‘‘a fine, 
strongly-marked face, which suggests that of 
Napoleon, and his manner of wearing his hair 
increases the resemblance. His eyes are full of 
expression, dark and lustrous; they emphasize 
the intelligence which is imparted by his lips, 
and his earnest and deliberate manner gives 
weight to his utterances.” 


..+.[t is assumed by some English people of 
rank that the Prince of Wales received a hand- 
some fee for attending Mrs, Mackay’s reception 
to him in London, This rumor is probably an 
instance of how far friends who are not invited 
to an entertainment will carry their pique. A 
more absurd statement could scarcely be made. 


....Governor Brown, of Georgia, was at his 
brother’s, near home, when the earthquake 
came. When the shock was fairly on, one of 
his servants asked another: ‘‘What is that?” 
“Don’t know what,” was the reply, ‘“ but— 
well sah, I s’pose it’s only jeat somethin’ the 
Guy’nor’s a doin’ !” 


.-.-News has been received in Vienna from 
the African traveler, Dr. Emil Holub, . His let- 
ters cover the period from the end of February 
to the beginning of May, during which time he 
was on the upper Zambezi, and part of the period 
very illof the African fever. His wife is with 
Dr. Holub. 


«+--The King of the Sandwich Islands atill 
wants to borrow a trifis of $2,000,000. The col- 
lateral is said to consist of two or three sugar 
plantations, a collection of extinct volcanoes and 
a leprosy hospital, andthe brokers “like not the 
security.” 


-.».Lieutenant Henn, of the “ Galatea,” is 
the descendant of an old Irish family, and a 
grandson of the famous Irish barrister, Hone, 
who defended O'Connell in 1848 and prosecuted 
John Mitchel in 1848, 


«.+-The Comte de Paris has leased Sheen 
House, a fine country seat at East Sheen, eight 
or ten miles from London. 


+++.The Emperor of Russia has sent M. Pas. 
teur the sum of $20,000 for his hydrophobia 
hospital, 





£ ebbles, 


«..eThe upper hand—The shoemakers, 
.... Bricks without straw—hotel beds. 





-...We presume Cain’s father-in-law was an 
Nod fellow, as he got his wite from the land of 
Nod. 


--+.“* What is afoot now?” asked an acquaint- 
ance of a reporter who was rushing for the office. 
‘* Twelve inches still,” said the scribe as he shot 
out of sight. 


....-Kentucky will raise 4,000,000 bushels more 
of corn this year than sbe did last. Kentucky 
will manage to distill a good deal of comfort 
from this. 


...."* Well, Thomas, you say you have a rec- 
ommend?” ‘ Waal, yer, sah; I brought my 
fadah ‘long to recommen’ me ; he knowed me all 
my life, sah.” 


.... Physician: “ You are to take this mixture 
after meals.” Toor patient: * Bat it’s very sel- 
dom, Doctor, that I get a meal.” Physician: “In 
that case, take it before meals.” 


....The recent Minnesota tornado killed four 
out of five of a wedding party at the door of the 
church, As luck would have it, the survivor 
was an undertaker. It is an ill wind that blows 
no one good, 


...‘* Hello, Major, what do you think of the 
ticket?’ ‘Well, to tell the truth I can’t say 
that [ like it.” ‘* Neither dol; but, by the way, 
T suppose you mean. the Democratic?” ‘ No, I 
meant the Republican.” 


....General Guitar is running for Congress in 
Missouri, and Fiddler Taylor is after the Gov- 
ernor’s chair in Tenne-see. We trust that Gen- 
eral Drum wiil step forward, if he wants any- 
thing, and let us have concert of action. 


.... Wife: “Whatdo you think, my dear? 
That young Mrs. DeHobson actually snubbed 
me at the party last night.” Husband: ‘* Is it 
possible? What did you do?” Wife: ‘ I snubbed 
old Mra. Jenkins.” 


....A Hartford laboring man tried to make 
out the inscription on the Memorial Arch, 
** Post Nubila Phowbus,” dedication day. ‘ Post 
—no—bil,” he began.: ‘Post no bills; hain’t 
they got that rather high to do much good?” 


....'* Want to be a bar-keeper, eh?” ‘Yes 
sir.” ‘Do you understand keeping books on 
the single-entry system?” ‘No sir; but [ un- 
derstand keeping Sunday on the double-entry 
system.” ‘Very well. Hang up your hat.” 


....Old Parly: ‘Hey, officer, I want to go to 
Chicago ; is this my train?” Typical Metropol- 
itan Policeman: “ Begorra, oi don’t know; the 
nem of some railroad company is forninst on 
the carr, an’ oi suppose it’s their prawperty. 
Have yees lost a train inywheres?” 


....She: “Why, Charles! how can you call 
Miss James plain? I wish I was half as good 
looking as she is.” He: “You are, Hattie, and 
you knowit.” At last advices Hattie was en- 
deavoring to decide whether she ought to be 
pleased or offended at the compliment. 


..-.The story is told by a Boston newspaper 
of a country parson who said to the local tailor: 
“WhenI wanta good coatI go to Boston. 
That's the place. By the way, do you ever go to 
church?” “Oh! yes.” ‘‘ Where?” ‘“ Well, 
when I want to hear a good sermon I go to Bos- 
ton. That’s the place.” 


....(Hayseed and Huggins, from Wayback, 
visit the city and go to the theater.) Hayseed: 
‘Waal, neow, Huggins, jest listen wot this 
reads: ‘A lapsa of three months between Acts I 
and Il.’” J/uggins (disgusted): ‘‘ Waal, I'll be 
blamed if I'll stay in this here town fer tbree 
months, an’ pay two dollars a day at the hotel, 
jest to see this thing out. We won't. Let’s go.” 


...“*What is the matter, Mra. Tompkins?” 
asked Flumley of his landlady. “You seem 
down in the mouth.” ‘“ Matter enough. The 
new boarder has gone off without paying a cent 
of board. He owed me for four weeks. But I 
don’t regret that so much as I do that I let him 
have his board for six dollars a week, when I 
should have charged him seven dollars. Till 
never make a reduction again.” 


....-Dumley is not a person in whom one 
would naturally expect to find a responsive 
throb of sympathy; but Mrs. Hendricks, his 
landlady, didn’t know this. Last Sunday even- 
ing they were sitting in the parlor together when 
Mrs. Hendricks sighed, and said: ‘‘ Ab, Mr. 
Dumley, this is a cold, cold world! I wouldn’t 
say it to any of the other boarders, but you have 
been with me so long. Iama deceived woman, 
Mr. Dumley, a deceived woman.” *‘ Yes?” 
asked Dumley. “Ah, yes; I’ve been deceived 
in my lifetime—terribly deceived.” ‘If you re- 
fer to that last lot of butter, Mrs. Hendricks,” 
said Dumley, gently, ‘‘I don’t wonder you feel 
so bad about it,” 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


BYROM, F. N., ord. in Fairview, Ia. 

DODD, D.8., ord. in Bethlehem, Ia. 

HISCOX, CHarues E., Canandaigua, called to 
Greenport, N. Y. 

KERMOTH, W. J., First ch., Milwaukee, Wis., 
resigns. 

KNAPP, Hatsey W., D.D., New York City, re- 
signs, 

—_ J. A., becomes pastor at Devil’s Lake, 

ak, 
ae, 8.B, ord. in Paterson, N. J., Sept. 


PARKER, Gitman, Emerson, Ia., has become 
pastor at Sterling, Lil. 

PIERCE, C. C., Lincoin, Neb., resigns. 

REQUA, W. F., Aurora, Ill., reaigns to cecome a 
missionary in Indian Territory, 





CONGREGATIONAL, 

AIKEN, E. J., East ch., Concord, N. H., resigns 
on account of ill healih, 

ALLARD, Josep, inst. in French ch., Full 
River, Mass, 

BEADENKOPF, Tuomas M., ord. in Nor‘h 
Waterford, Me. 

BEATON, Davin, St. John, N. B., accepts call to 
Vermontville, Mich. 

— R. G., ord. in Second ch., Marietta, 


BOYD, H. W., Andover Seminary, accepts call 
to Hutchinson, Minn. 

CARTER, Homer W., inst. in Platteville, Wis. 

COLE, T. W., De Soto, Mo.. resigns to engage 
in evangelistic work in Wisconsin. 

ELLSWORTH, Atrrep A., inst. in First ch., 
Braintree, Mass. 

FOSTER, Henry R., ord. in Winchendon, Mass. 

FOSTER, Ricwarp H., called to First ch., Walla 
Walla, W. I. 

FRANK, Henry (Methodist), 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

HALLEY, Esen, Binghamton, 
Plymouth ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 

HANNA, Cuakies W., Anburn, N. Y., accepts 
call to East Lyme, Conn. 

HOOD, Lyman E., Cambridge, Eng., called to 
Pilgrim cb., Knoxville, Tenn. 

HOPKINS, F.E, Park ch., Bridgeport, called 
to New Canaav, Conn. 

— J., Mecosta, accepts call to Alamo, 

ich, 

KIDD, D. D., Tyler, accepts call to Princeton, 

Minn. 


accepts call to 


called to 


MACNEIL, 8. M., Yale Seminary, accepts call to 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

MERRILL, W. A., Alton, N. H., accepts call to 
Acton, Me, 

OSGOOD, H. H., Acton, called to Plainville, 
Mass, 

PERRY, Aurrep T., Hartford Seminary, accepts 
call to East ch., Ware, Mass, 

RAMAGE, James, South Woodbury, accepts call 
to South Royalton, Vt. 

SANBROOK, Wit.1ay, ord. in Lovell, Me. 

WALL, A. A., Ashley, Mich., resigns to return 
to Chicago Seminary. 

LUTHERAN. 

BAUERMEISTER, W., Dearborn, Ind., demits 
the ministry on account of ill health. 

FAHNER, Robert, inst. in Trinity ch., Chicago, 
Ill. 

GAU DIAN, M., accepts call to Freeport, Penn. 

HAMMA, M. W., D.D., Baltimore, Md, retires 
from the pastorate. 

— G. A., Ashland, accepts call to Clyde, 


HELWIG, J. B., D.D., accepts call to Spring- 
field, O. 

HULTKRANZ, J. G., called to Titusville, Penn 

LEWARS, W. H., Mahony City, accepts call to 
Littiz, Penn, 

MOREN, O., inst, in Lemont, Ill. 

SCHLEUKER, J. O., inst. in Tamaqua, Penn. 

SCHMUCKER, G., Upper Tract, W. Va., died 
recently. 

STOUDENMIRE, W.., accepts call to Alliance, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARR, 8. W., removes to Wheeling, W. Va. 
BENE ASE, James M., accepts call to Pullman, 
il. 

BELVILLE, 8. R., Princeville, Ill., resigns. 

DYE, H. B., removes from Sidney, Iu., to Ster- 
ling, Neb. 

—s J. P., accepts call to Waveland, 

d. 

FLICKINGER, R. E., Walnut, accepts call to 
Fonda, Ia. 

FROTHINGHAM, James, Morrison, Ill., accepts 
call to Waukegan, [Il. 

JOHNSON, B. P., accepts call to Woodstown, 


LOCKARD, Eaat T., accepts call to Carpenteria, 
Cal. 


McFARLAND, W. H., Fort Wayne, Ind., re- 
signs. 

NEILL, Henry, Westfield, N. J., called to High- 
land Park, Ill. 

PADEN, Wx. P., Philadelphia, Penn., called to 
Peoria, Lil. 

REYNOLDS, A. J., removes to Albion, Ind. 

ROBERTS, Wiiu1am C., D.D., Home Missionary 
Secretary,accepts presidency Lake of Forest 
University, Lil. SR cade 

SANDS, W. H., Winchester, accepts call to 
Rushville, Ind. 

SNOWDEN, James H., Sharon, N. Y., called to 
Washington, Penn. 

WEBBER, Lewis R., Turin, called to Backett’s 
Harbor, N. Y. 

WESTON, Jou, inst, in Elmira, Ill. 

va W. W., removes from Peotone, Ill, to 

ew Haven, Conn, 
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Music. 


Tne twenty-ninth annual Festival of the Wor- 
cester County Musical Association attracted its 
enstomary attention in the flourishing New 
England city and throughout the state, The 
programs and names of the artists selected and 
the general scope of the week’s entertainment 
were sct forth in this column and an opportunity 
given our readers to judge of the spirit of the 
scheme. The Festival this year, to which we 
shall not refer in detail, each day drew packed 
audiences, and much’enthusiasm attended many 
of the especially noteworthy incidents. The 
financial results were exceedingly good, a hand- 
some balance in favor of the Association remain- 
ing as usual, over and above all expenses. This 
particular el t of one unfortunate- 
ly too rare in the case of such undertakings—we 
should be better able to rejoice in, with the man- 
agement, were it not seemingly largely due to 
saving money by the engagement of soloists 
whose reputations and abilities are quite dispro- 
portioned to the dignity of such a series of enter- 
tainments ; and also to most injudicious scrimp- 
ing in regard to orchestral forces and material. 
This year there was a marked falling off in the 
soloist list on the list of last season, and it 
is clearly a fault owing either to the most pal- 
pable want of judgment on the part of the di- 
rectors or a false economy that will be abso- 
jutely mischievous. The orchestra was too 
small for the chorus, too small for the proper 
effect even of the merely orchestral numbers 
(something very displeasingly evident in the 
selection from Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Ocean” symphony 
and the Brahms sympbony also played) and, 
such as it was, it was not rehearsed sufficiently, 
nor directed with that magnetic spirit and pre- 
cision which is everything in a public perform- 
ance, The programs exhibited that injudicious, 
annoying make-up faithfully pointed out in the 
columns of Tur INDEPENDENT and other papers, 
Festival by Festival, for the last four or five 
years. Much music was admirably appropriate to 
the occasion ; much was simply insufferable un- 
der such circumstances and worthy only of atri- 
vial village concert by amateurs at most, Appar- 
ently the mauagement are thoroughly well inten- 
tioned. One cannot but applaud their persever- 
ance, se)f-sacrifice and energy. But there seem to 
be few among them who have any broad idea of 
music, or the value of this or that work in art; 
and to sandwich together a classic symphony, a 
silly ballad, a teite opera air, a light overture 
and a noble piano-forte concerto would seem to 
represent to them nothing out of keeping in the 
way of a mixed program for a Festival matinee. 
With the question of how far local talent ought 
to be allowed to participate, it is a nice matter 
to deal ; and certainly the introduction of fresh 
talent—if real and trained talent it be—to the 
public is a good element of such a week’s work. 
But the talent ought to be more sharply looked 
after, and its standard raised; and no matter 
who may be allowed to put a best foot foremost 
at the Festival, this courtesy has nothing to do 
with the failure to engage a thoroughly ccmpe- 
tent double quartet of soloists for solid work 
and the sustaining of the brunt of it. If neces- 
sary, too, let the debutants, a chosen few, have 
a concert to themselves some morning or after- 
noon, announced and arranged expressly as 
such, At all events, encouragement of budding 
ability is quite another matter from allowing 
worn-out or inferior professionals to lengthen 
the programs. These three repeated faults—the 
composition of the soloist force, the orchestra, 
and the character of the programs are vital. If 
they are not amended, the art education of 
Worcester through its Festival becomes a 
mockery and a mischief. If they are 
mended, what with the splendid choral material, 
(veteran in its training, and needing only 
alittle firmer hand over it) the fine financial 
management that so happily distinguishes the 
Association, the strong interest of Worcester and 
New England in an honored institution, and the 
fact that late years and the unlucky history of 
sundry other Festivals elsewhere have so pushed 
it forward into a more national significance— 
why, in view of all these things there is nothing 
to prevent the Worcester Festival from achieving 
® great and thoroughly artistic pre-eminence 
throughout the United States, The very geo- 
&raphical situation of the town is a most signal 
point. It is in the hands of the Directors, hence- 
a = make or mar further. We sincerely 
2 pratnen will arouse, before another season, to 
aan ian of their duty to their pa- 
€ art they serve with such a persist- 


ent and curious mingling of devotion and unin- 
telligence, 
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The usual prospectus of the music for the 
approaching fall and winter season in this city 
will appear in this column next week, the 
ee managements having begun to bestir 
. eine for the work before them, in spite of 

eather that seems to push autumn and the 
relish for indoor entertainments a good many 


weeks further away than recurring 

cold days 
make them, Everything promises a highly in- 
teresting six months in all channels of musical 
activity here, and the continuance of New York’s 


title to be reckoned one of the world’s thor- 
oughly advantageous cities for the residence of 
those who wish to hear and study the best music 
performed in the best way. Little by little, year 
by year, shortcomings have been filled up, defi- 
ciencies supplied, until there is not much left to 
be desired, and that remnant, one is sure, what- 
ever it be, will not long remain lacking. New 
York is a very good place for the musician to 
live—a very good place indeed. 


School and College. 


«+--The Roman Catholic school system in this 
country is “destined,” in the opinion of the 
Catholic Review, “to be a gigantic institution, 
Its influence on the Catholic and non-Catholic 
bodies is certain to be all-powerful, because it 
will be an engine of simple shape in the hands of 
a mighty single-minded people.” The stats 
system must shortly “fall to pieces.” It is an 
attempt to satisfy everybody, but it really satis- 
fies buta few. The system which will take its 
place “will give in a course of eight years such 
a training as a poor boy or girl needs to be an 
honest tradesman, mechanic or servant.” The 
Review defines the policy of its Church to be: 
“For the next half-century to support at public 
expense po other than primary schools; to give 
the majority a good primary English education, 
and to imitate no system, however good, save in 
those points which can be assimilated to our 
own,” 











...-The overcrowding of the German uni- 
versities and of the professions was one of the 
warning lessons of Dr. Conrad’s book on the 
Universities, about two years ago. His words are 
being re-echoed in the professions themselves. 
At the recent National Convention of German 
Physicians, fears concerning the ‘‘ protelariate 
of learning” (gelehrien Protelariat) found de- 
cided expression, and the conclusion was reached 
to use all endeavors to dissuade young men from 
enteripg upon the study of medicine. In Berlin, 
e.g-, tte medical students in 1876 numbered 
281, now they are 1,279, and the increase at the 
other schools is almost correspondingly great. 


...- Besides the two old universities of Upsala 
and Lund, Sweden has now decided to establish 
two more, one at Gothenburg and the other at 
Stockholm. The Jatter embraces already 
two faculties, a mathematical and natural sci- 
ence faculty, and a philosophical faculty. In 
order to secure a good attendance non-Swedish 
teachers have aleo been employed—namely, a 
Dane, a Norwegian, and a Finn, and even one 
lady, aGerman Russian, has been engaged as 
teacher, 


...-A school to train workmen for the artistic 
furniture industry is about to be opened in 
Paris. Instruction will be given by professors 
in cabinet-making, sculpture, in wood turning, 
joinery, and tapestry. There will also be classes 
for geometry, the history of art, technicology, 
industrial design, modeling, etc. The period 
of apprenticeship will be four years, Sixty 
pupils will be admitted every year, and they will 
be selected by competitive examination in French 
composition and ornamental design, and must 
be between thirteén and sixteen years of age. 


.-.-[t is announced that William O, Roberts, 
D.D., one of the secretaries of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, has accepted the pres- 
idency of Lake Forest University, in succession 
to President Gregory. The Hvangelist says the 
announcement will be “‘ a matter of surprise to 
his friends in New York, and we need not add, 
of universal regret ; for, as Secretary of the Home 
Board, he was felt to be eminently the right man 
in the right place—a man of great power, which 
was devoted to a cause which had his whole 
heart.” 


..+1t is reported that Henry Hazen, of Bos- 
ton, will probably succeed Lewis Pollens, re- 
signed, as librarian at Dartmouth. The Hon. E, 
Spalding, of Nashua, N. H., has made a valuable 
donation to the art rooms of the college in the 
form of a large, carefully-selected coijlection of 
reproductions of many of the masterpieces of 
European art. These have been mounted, and 
are now on exhibition, 


...-According to Commissioner Eaton, the 
school population of the United States is 17,000,_ 
000. There are 11,000,000 enrolled pupils and 
7,000,000 who attend school. The balance, after 
all necessary reductions have been made, to the 
account of ignorance is frightful. 


..+-The Rev. A. C. Armstrong, Jr., son of A. 
C. Armstrong, the publisher, has been elected 
associate professor of Church History in Prince- 


ton Theological Seminary. He is a graduate of 
the college and seminary, and has been studying 
in Germany. 


...»Tbe Prussian Cultus-Ministerium has de- 


cided, under date of August 9th, that at the 


universities of that country no woman can be 
admitted as a student or even as a hospitant—i.e., 
&@ non-immatriculated attendant at lecwures, 


++eeThe Rev. George G. Carter has accepted 
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The prompt mention tn our ist of “Books of the Week' 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their put - 
Ushers for ali volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the gtlectio® OF works 
for further nottoe. 


HALL HARRISON’S LIFE OF 
BISHOP KERFOOT.* 


We have read with much gratification 
and some surprise the Rev. Hall Harrison’s 
‘** Life of Bishop Kerfoot,” who did his work 
so quietly as the first Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
that many of our readers may get from this 
notice their first intimation that he belonged 
to the Episcopal Bench. Mr. Harrison has 
said nothing more than those who know 
best the deceased bishop will uphold; but 
he has produce] a memorial which may 
serve to encourage unknown workers in the 
Lord’s vineyard with an anticipation of the 
reward which will surely come to the faith- 
ful in the final settlement of accounts. 
Bishop Kerfoot was not a great man nor 
a great prelate, but he did his work better 
than many who have been both. He lived 
and worked in the closest connection with 
two rarely distinguished men in his 
Church who have gone, covered with hon- 
ors, to their rest, and with another no less 
distinguished, yet living. His life was full 
of that kind of incident which connects him 
with large interests and vital movements, 
and which, for this reason, give competent 
biographers their very best opportunity. 
The Rev. Hall Harrison belongs in this 
class. He gives us the man in his relations, 
and by this means does a higher justice to 
his life and work than most men who move 
so quietly through their daily office are for- 
tunate enough to receive in this world. 
John Barrett Kerfoot was born in Dub- 
lin of respectable Scotch-Irish parentage. 
His family was Wesleyan. His father re- 
moved when he was two years old to Lan- 
caster, Pa., and died when the boy was nine 
years old. Three years before he had 
caught the eye of Dr. Muhlenberg and was 
taken into his ‘‘ Lancastrian” or ‘ minis- 
terial” school at Lancaster. When Dr. 
Muhlenberg went to Flushing,the boy. went 
with him, and from him received all his 
schooling until he went into the seminary 
to study for orders. The relation which 
subsisted between the two is one of the 
beautiful and perfect things in this biog. 
raphy. In this school he grew up, with the 
stamp of its venerated founder on him, a 
favorite pupil from the first, and one who 
probably never in his life, early or late, dis- 
appointed the loving senior who addressed 
him as his son, and signed himself his 
father. Here he took into his heart those 
two elements of devotion to the Church and 
of simple evangelicalism which distin- 
guished Dr. Muhlenberg among men, par- 
ticularly at this period. In this school he 
acquired his remarkable business-like 
habits. He kept a duily journal, which, 
however, grew briefer as the cares of life 
left him less time to spend on it; and his 
diaries and letters,together with the records 
of his own later attempts to work on much 
the same principle, remain among the best 
testimony we have as to what Dr. Muhlen- 
berg’s educational system was. 
The heart desire of the young priest was 
to go as a missionary to Armenia; but duty 
called him in another direction, to set up a 
school which ultimately grew into a college 
in the Maryland diocese of Bishop Whit- 
tingham and finally sank overwhelmed by 
the War of the Southern Rebellion, but not 
until the Rev. J. H. Coit had been trained 
in it and prepared to carry on the similar 
work which has been crowned with so 
great a success in St. Pauls’ school at Con- 
cord, N. H. 
Kerfoot’s work at St. James College 
brought him into the closest connection 
with Bishop Whittingham, whose favorite 
project it had been to build up such an in- 
stitution, It was to be a Church School and 
to furnish the model of a Church educa- 
tion, and was carried so far in this direc- 
tion that even readers who do not believe in 
the system, and to whom such a college 
must always smell of the cloister, will fol- 
low with deep interest this record of Ker- 





*“Live or THE RIGHT KEVEREND JomN BARRETT 
Kerroor, D.D,, LL.D, First Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
with Selections from his Diary and Correspondence, 
By Hatt Hasrison, M.A., Rector of St. Johns 
Church, Howard County, Md, 12mo, 2 vols, pp, 606 


foot and his assistants, with the lofty and im- 
posing figure of Bishop Whittingham mov- 
ing now and then across the stage. Ker- 
foot’s success with his pupils was great, 
and laid the foundation of his advancement 
in his Church. He was personally attrac- 
tive, wise, considerate and a close realiza- 
tion of the ideal man for the kind of school 
he was appointed to develop. Of his cour- 
age, too, there was no question, as he was 
soon called on to prove in the conflagration 
which wrapped the large dormitory in 
flames. He and his associate,Mr. Coit,stood 
by until every boy was known to be out of 
danger,and at the risk of their lives did not 
retreat from the smoke and flame until 
every corner and alcove had been searched. 
The War brought trouble and fine! ruin to 
the school. Mr. Kerfoot was clear and 
strong for the Union. His pupils were 
largely from the South, and fell off in such 
numbers as to leaye him with a pitiful re- 
mainder. St James lay inthe path of the 
armies marching in and out of the bloody 
Shenandoah. Antietam was so near as to 
lie almost in view from the grounds. Lee’s 
columns in retreat from Gettysburg,took up 
a defensive position ona piece of the college 
grounds. Kerfoot and Coit were taken and 
held by General Early as hostages for Dr. 
Boyd, of Winchester,then held in prison at 
Wheeling. They were released by Early 
on parole, to surrender themselves pro 
vided they were not able in twenty de.ys to 
effect the exchange of Dr. Boyd. Bishop 
Whittingham, in hot patriotism, first told 
the released captives that they should have 
stood their imprisonment rather than 
tempt the Government into a compromise 
which would recognize the Confederacy. 
On second thought he aided them to obtain 
from the Government what they de- 
sired. 

The portion of this memoir we are now 
speaking of has great value as a large pic- 
ture of home life and civil life in the midst 
of a field devastated by the War. Amid 
all we have the massive, heroic figure of 
Bishop Whittingham, moving in sturdy, 
determined loyalty, and not far away the 
gentler but no less heroic suffering manly 
resistance and patient wisdom of the Rec- 
tor of St. James. 

When it became evident that the college 
must be closed, Mr. Kerfoot listened toa 
call to the presidency of Trinity College at 
Hartford, which he held two or three years 
until his election to the new bishopric in 
western Pennsylvania. 

What he was asa bishop we must leave 
it to our readers to learn from the pages of 
Mr. Hall Harrison. We can only say for 
our part that they will find in the narrative 
much to interest them besides the simple 
biography of an American bishop. They 
will find a great deal bearing on the devel- 
opment of opinion in the Episcopal Church 
and the general history of what is now 
known as the ritualistic movement. 

Bishop Kerfoot was a High Churchman, 
and his personal tendencies were toward 
the embellishment of theservice. But with 
the Romanist view of things he had no 
sympathy. Forhim none of these meas- 
ures were advisable when they brought 
trouble with them into the Church, or when 
they led men away from the reality of spir- 
itual religion. The new field given to him 
to work was non-Episcopal, and not at all 
inclined to take up with what the people 
considered ‘‘fooleries” and ‘ Poperies.” 
The Bishop was equal to the situation, sup- 
pressed his private feelings, and acted for 
the good of the flock. 

Mr. Harrison has given an extended ac- 
count of Bishop Kerfoot’s connection with 
the attempt to establish Episcopacy in 
Mexico, and with the unfortunate Bishop 
Riley business. He does not assume to 
write the full history of that matter, but he 
has brought out some papers which put a 
new ligat on the part acted by the bishops 
in charge, and which make an important 
chapter in the unhappy history. 





RECENT FICTION. 


TOLSTOI'S “WAR AND PEACE,” 


Ir is with sincere regret that one parts coni- 
pany with the real and imaginary personages 
who have become such familiar acquaintances 
in Count Leo Tolstoi’s long novel above-named, 
and lays aside the last pair of close-printed 
little volumes which bring the story to its digni- 
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profound book, or series of books ; undoubted- 
ly awork that should be included in every li- 
brary, read by all sorte of persons who are inter- 
ested in the study of not only Russian charac- 
ter and social life and the history of a famous 
period of Russian and continental history, but 
of all human nature unrestricted by national 
distinctions, It is, of course, somewhat un- 
fortunate that this English version of War and 
Peace comes to us indirectly from the original, 
through an intermediary French translation, 
But it is better to get a view of a noble land- 
scape through a slight mist than to be shut out 
from all notion of its majesty; and Mrs Bell’s 
arduous task 1s well performed, whizh is a good 
dea), after all, Probably Count Tolstoi’s master- 
piece is the most extended of modern novels, 
Each volume contains much matter, and there 
are six altogether; one pair to each Part. 

As regards historical occurrences, which stand 
for the backbone of this truly extraordinary 
study, it will be remembered that inPart I (which 
appeared last year) the characters who were to 
play such an important share in the story were 
little more than well introduced to us, and acom- 
prehensive glance taken over the general affairs 
in Russia and Europe between the years 1805and 
1807—a famous and pregnant period. At the 
reception of a certain mythical Mme. Scherer 
we met Prince André Bolkonsky and his young 
wife, whose pathetic death was so soon to termi- 
nate an ill-sorted marriage, and give Prince 
André the freedom to develop his innate strength 
of purpose. Tothe same gathering came Prince 
Pierre Besouhkoff, who was to divide with 
Bolkonsky the post of hero im the story, so far 
assuch a necessity exists in it. In this same 
part, in a succession of admirably life-like 
tableaux, we meet the interesting Rostoff house- 
hold; the Bolkonskys at the chateau of Lissy- 
gory, the dashing soldier and gambler Dologhoff, 
and first encountered the strong personality of 
the eminent Kontouzoff, whore name is s0 
associated with the military events of the time, 
These last presently became the theme of the 
Part ; the retarded storm broke forth and the 
campaign was begun. With the concentration 
of the Czar’s forces around the fortress of 
Braunan, in October, the sterner elements of 
the work are brought to light, to particularize 
all which would be merely to review that section of 
the Napoleonic straggle, the terrific battles along 
the Vistula, the Pruss-Eylau esgagement, the 
reduction of Silesia, the Battle of Friedland, and 
the meeting of the allied sovereigns resulting in 
the Tilsit Treaty, in June, 

In Part IL (which the publishers brought out 
a few n.onths after the other—in fact, as rapid- 
ly as was practicable) we enter upon the Inva- 
sion—the dramatic scenes of which are pref- 
aced by Tolstoi’s excellent little description of 
an interview between the French Emperor and 
the envoy, Balachoff, in which Napoleon is hit 
off with the faithfulness of a photograph. The 
Battle of Smolensk, which the Russian leaders, 
Barclay de Tolly and Bagration, persistently 
brought to pass, takes place, In this instal- 
ment too, Natalie Rostoff’s unlucky fascination 
by the scapegrace Kouraguine is a prominent 
fictiticus interest; and, indeed, in these vol- 
umes we become fully absorbed in the imaginary 
scenes and characters and the picture of Mos- 
cow social life which is unsurpassable for fin- 
ished realism, It is by recollecting the strong 
political and military accentuation of Tolstoi’s 
work, and also observing that, in spite of it, we 
have become so thoroughly engaged with the 
purely imaginary episodes and people, that we 
realize at once the scope of what he designed 
and the genius with which he carried it out. 

In respect to the matters and things to which 
Part ItLof War and Peace is devoted, and to 
which our special reference here is proper (the 
other divisions having been considered by us at 
the time of their appearance) actualities include, 
of course, the Battle of Borodino, which the 
author reasserts as a greater Russian success 
than is usually admitted; the French entrée 
into Moscow, a deserted and disorganized city ; 
the scenes of conflagration and destruction en- 
suing ; the decline of General Kotouzoff in the 
Imperial favor, and his gradual withdrawal from 
the conduct of the last weeks of the campaign ; 
besides a variety of other less prominent inci. 
dents which were part of the great failure of 
Napoleon’s life and career. The scene of this 
Part is largely Moscow, where Prince Pierre 
Besouhkoff is obliged to remain incognito, and 
as a prisoner; and graphic pictures are pre- 
sented of the wretched condition of existence 
among all classes of people, even the invading 
army, directly after the occupation, The con- 
clusion of the story, as such, brings about those 
occurrences which, in quite a proportion, the 
reader had begun to foresee in Part II. Prince 
André Bolkonsky (a man to singularly admire 
throughout all Tolstoi’s pages for his pure and 
intellectual nature) is mortally wounded at 
Borédin. He dies in the temporary home of the 
Rostoff family, whither he is taken by chance, 
Thus he and Natalie Rostoff—coquettish, cruel 
Natalie, who so naughtily served him while he 

was well—are brought together and reconciled ; 
and André passes away peacefully, with his love 
and hie devoted sister, the noble, patient Prin- 
cess Marie Bolkonsky, beside his bed. The last 





days of Prince André and hie death are among 
the most pathetic and elevated incidents in any 
fictitious work of our time. Prince Pierre 
Besoubkoff, after a long captivity in the French 
guard-houses, is exchanged and free. His im- 
prisonment has resulted in new and deep re- 
ligious experiences, which Count Tolstoi ana- 
lyzes with his characteristic closeness, In the 
meantime Prince Pierre’s wife, the heartless, 
beautiful Helena, has died ; died just as she was 
about to embrace the Roman Catholic faith, 
solely in order to get a divorce from Prince 
Pierre, whose simple-mindedness and blunt sin- 
cerity she has always despised. This episode of 
Helena’s religious bouleversement is set forth 
with pitiless sarcasm. Helena gone, Prince 
Pierre presently joins the Rostoff uousehold and 
Princess Marie Bolkonsky. A strange attach- 
ment springs up between the grave, experienced 
man and bereaved Natalie, which results in real 
affection, and finally, to the great content of 
everybody, their marriage. At the same time 
Marie gives her hand to Nicholas Rostoff. The 
clouds of war depart. The promise of the second 
member of the title is fulfilled. Our last glimpse 
is of the members of the several shattered fam- 
ily circles, united in new and closer relationship 
in their quiet country home, and the last words 
in our ears, the exclamation of Princess Marie, 
that ‘she did not think she could possibly ever 
be so happy!” ‘To*this part a bighly important 
supplementary chapter is added, discussing 
some special political and religious topics con- 
nected with such a period and events in the 
author’s peculiar manner, 

Count Tolstoi’s novel is a great and en- 
enduring one. Future translations and editions 
will extend his recognition and fame, It will be 
read by thousands more each decade, Its 
appearance even thus is one of the most impor- 
tant literary occurrences of the season. Passing 
by its historical and national character, the 
substratum on which it is based,and which com- 
mends it to all the world, is its unswerving ex- 
pression and implication of faith to God, in the 
immortal destiny that shapes our ends, the 
guidance of the struggling human spirit into 
the light and knowledge of the world to come; 
the truth that virtue is its own reward, duty the 
grandest of roads to walk in, and that man never 
walks alone. We keep such a book on our 
shelves and on hand to take up and re-read, and 
passages in it dwell in the mind with those of 
George Eliot and Manzoni. It is not story- 
telling ; it is life itself, Nor can one mark any- 
thing in its course, however long, that could be 
omitted except to the reader’s loss. Mr. Gottes- 
berger’s publications have often pleased us; 
and this is perhaps the most acceptable addition 
to them that he could make. New York: 
William 8. Gottesberger. 





From a Jewish source we have a scholarly 
and useful History of the Arguments for the Ex- 
istence of God, by Aaron Hahn, Rabbi of the 
Tifereth Isracl Congregation, Cleveland, O. 
The learned author has condensed into a duo- 
decimo volume of small size the entire mass of 
human speculation on this fundamental subject. 
He 18 of course brief in his statements, too brief 
to meet the requirements of an advanced stu- 
dent, but his summaries are carefully constructed, 
and a full and fair exposition of the whole cycle 
of speculation as to the basis of the theistic 
belief is given under eight distinct heads; the 
Cosmological, the Teleological, the Ontological, 
the Moral, the Historical Arguments ; the Argu- 
mentation of the Jewish Theosophy ; the Argu- 
mentation of the Christian Church, and the 
Argumentation of the Mohammedans, The 
author is evidently a scholar who has read much 
and knows how to discriminate closely, His 
manual is done in the best possible spirit, and 
his critical philosophy proceeds from the same 
fundamental and final assumptions which un- 
derly all sound and good thinking on the sub- 
ject. (The Block Publishing Co., Cincinnati.) 
——-—The Bishop Paddock Lectures for the 
year 1886 appear in a substantial octavo entitled 
The Philosophy of the Supernatural, by W. H. 
Platt, D.D., LL.D., Rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Rochester, As a whole these lectures 
have definite and considerable characteristic 
merits. The style is graceful, The author 
knows how to put things. He has unusua) 
power of analytic statement, and he does not 
shrink from imposing on himeelf the great bur- 
den of a dialectic evolution three hundred and 
forty-two octavo pages long. It is a manly 
work which makes a good impression of the 
lecturer, both as to his style of handling the 
subject and as to the force, courage, and gen- 
eral validity of his thinking. The question 
whether he has bridged the chasm is more 
doubtful, For his general position the author 
bases himself on the valid distinction of the 
schoolmen between the natura naturans and 
the natura nalurata, and he accepts battle on 
the question whether the natura naturata con- 
tains in itself evidence that the vital center of 
the natura naturans is God, The key to the 
entire book, which is intended to contain an ar- 
gument broad enough to cover all the critical 
points in dispute between theism and scientific 
atheism is in the first lecture, to which for the 





most part we shall restrict our comments. The 
author defines his problem in the first sentence : 

** The Philosophy of the Supernatural is the de- 

duction of supernatural principles from an induction 
of natural facts.” 
Leaving out of view the preliminaries, his ar- 
gument is that the last analysis brings us to the 
recognition of a tranecendent Power which is 
supernatural, and, to make a long argumenta- 
tion short, that our ultimate conclusions rest on 
the interpretation which the facts of life require 
us to put on this Power. All this is valid; but 
his method of ascertaining and arraying the 
decisive considerations which show what our 
conceptions of the ultimate Power must be, 
is unnecessarily confused, and, we regret to say, 
questionable. The author has restricted him- 
self too much to the lines pursued by Mr. Spen- 
cer and his followers, as if he expected, by over- 
hauling their arguments and putting their right 
meaning on them, to force them to give testi- 
mony to theism, This is a curiously perverse 
method and comes to a barren conclusion, It 
deprives him of his best resources,so that he 
makes little or no use of that moral nature in 
man which Kant declared was one of the two 
facts in life which most filled him with wonder. 
The conseqaence is that his argument at best 
only reaches far enough to indicate the Personal 
Being of the Supreme Power, and is of no avail 
whatever as a ground for believing in his ethica, 
goodness and holiness, The few words devoted 
to this point are lame and late, with no basis in 
the argument. He says: 

** And now having proved by the facts of science 
« « « that there is a Supernatural Factor for all 
natural facts—that such a supernatural Factor is not 
only a Power but a Being—not only a Being but a 
Person, we claim that such a supernatural Power, 
Being, Peraon, is what we mean by the word God,” 
This manifestly falls short, but what is wanting 
is supplied by one of those neat subreptions, of 
which we are sorry to say this is not the only 
example in this book, in the wholly unauthor- 
ized words, “‘ or the good God,” though he has 
given no explanation whatever of the process by 
which we advance from the assertion of Person- 
ality in God to that of his holiness and good- 
ness, beyond a bare assertion on the previous 
page that we are at liberty to do so—an asser- 
tion, by the way, which requires for its 
validity the snpport of a line of proof 
which is wholly neglected in this lecture 
This perverse limitation of himself toa narrow 
and illusory line of proof lands him in a curious 
definition of consciousness, The point of his 
argument is that consciousness is personality, 
and that man’s derivative personality reflects an 
infinite personality in its divine source. But is 
not the brute also conscious? And when the 
argument is reduced by this consideration to its 
lowest terms, can we say that the consciousness 
of the brute reflects an infinite personality in its 
divine source? To meet this difficulty we have 
the following: 

“Why isa mana person, and an intelligent brute 

and unintelligent objects only things? As said be- 
fore, the man thinks. The brute thinks. The man 
thinks about his thoughts, or is conscious, and for 
that reason is a person. The brute thinks, but does 
not think about his thoughts, or is not conscious, so 
far as we have ascertained, and for that reason is 
only a thing.” 
Yet on page 58 we find the very different defini- 
tion ‘consciousness is the knowledge of our- 
selves by ourselves.” This is the penalty of 
having set out on an illusory attempt to compe 
the ‘‘ facts of science,” without reference to the 
a priori assumptions of mind and the psy- 
chological contents of the responsible will, to 
confess God, The whole book is full of assump- 
tions which in a properly constructed argument 
are valid, but which fail here because no place 
is prepared for them. Yet he gives abundant 
evidence of ability to see the true line on which 
bis argument should move, as, for example, on 
page 7 where it is finely said that 

‘Science is more than a catalogue of facts. 

Facts are objective to subjective Power. And here 
we reach the distinction between philosophy and 
science; philosophy studies the subjective Power, 
and science the objective facts as a method of all 
that is before the mind.” 
The pity of his book is that he has not stuck to 
his definition and conception of his work as 
falling -in the department of philosophy. Yet 
even on this ground we feel the need of closer 
writing than we have, for example, on page 26, 
where, in asserting that in the will we have the 
type of a Power that may be a cause without be- 
ing itself an effect, he says: 

‘If there is any mental or moral freedom in the 

universe, Will is a cause that never was an effect; 
and this will, whether its action be ascertained by 
consciousness or by observation and the experi- 
ments in science, or by the history of men and na- 
tions, we say is the Will of God.” 
An intelligent theist would probably extract 
from this sentence something valid and impor- 
tant; but as it stands, what it means it surpasses 
our ingenuity to decide. (E. P. Dutton & Oo, 
$2.50.) 


....The fifty-fifth volume of ‘The Internation- 
al Scientific Series” discusses the phenomena and 
theory of Earthquakes and other Earth Move- 
ments, The coincidence which brings it ont 





when the Charleston disaster has given the pub- 
lic so keen an interest in the subject is of 
course accidental but the publication is none the 
less well timed. It covers the ground and throws 
all the light which scientific experiment has 
reached on the various points as to which pub- 
lic curiosity has been aroused. These points re- 
late mainly to the cause of earthquakes, the 
nature of the force or forces which produce 
them, the method of their operation, the ques- 
tion whether they can be predicted, whether 
they have periodicity and whether the localities 
threatened can be ascertained. With these prac 
tical points, as to which it most concerns us to 
collect all the knowledge we can, are connected 
other points of less importance, but as to which 
intellectual curiosity is hardly weaker—such as 
the phenomena of earth tremors and oscillations 
and the elevation or subsidence of the land. All 
these points are fully discussed in the present 
volume, and left in as clear and satisfactory 
condition as the state of our knowledge permits, 
The facts accumulated by scientific observers 
have made it probable that the phenomena can- 
not be reduced to such a simple theory as that 
proposed by Humbolt. The explanation now given 
has become more complex. Mr. John Milne, 
the author of the volume, bas long had unusua 
opportunities for the study of the subject as 
professor of mining and geology in the Imperial 
college at Tokio. Japan has enjoyed the unde- 
sirable distinction of being something like a 
center of seismological disturbance, and an en- 
terprising society has been formed there to ob- 
serve them and to publish the recorded observa- 
tions. Mr. Milne is himself a voluminous writer 
on the subject. Inthe present volume he has 
made great use of Robert Mallet, whose name ap- 
pears frequently on his pages, though he dif- 
fers with him in accepting the ordinary assump- 
tion that the interior heat of the earth increases 
at about the rate of 1° Farh, for every sixty feet 
of descent. The conclusion reached as to the 
local distribution of earthquakes on the sur- 
face of the earth is too complex for simple 
statement. Mallet held that the theory that 
they have grown less frequent is contradicted 
by facts. He constructed a curve to show that 
during the histcrical period seismic activity has 
been fairly constant. Mr. Milne accepts this 
conclusion as a whole, but modifies it by the as- 
seriion that in one part of the world these dis- 
turbances may be on the increase, while in an- 
other they are on the wane. On the question 
how often such disturbances may be expected to 
be repeated in districts exposed to them, Mr, 
Milne accepts the conclusions of Mallet, which 
are in substance that: (1) Small shocks may re- 
cur more frequently, but that the average in- 
terval is from five to ten yearfs—not a very defi- 
nite conclusion, it must be admitted. (2) The 
shorter intervals are connected usually with 
periods of fewer earthquakes and these of the 
least intensity—but not always. (3) The alter- 
nations of repose and disturbance follow each 
other with no regularity of recurrence. (4) Each 
century, a8 a rule, shows two periods of ex- 
treme disturbance—one toward the middle and 
another toward the end. As to the possibility 
of predictions Mr. Milne gives all the weight 
they deserve to the facts’ which point in that 
direction, but shows that they can never reach 
any practical importance, (D. Appleton & Co, 
$1.75.) 


....Altogether the fullest, most usable and 
valuable dictionary of English and American 
Initials and Pseudonyms,which has yet appeared 
is that contained in the octavo volume of 603 
pages, edited by Mr. William Cushing, lately for 
some years an assistant in the Harvard Univer- 
sity library. Mr. Cushing’s employment in 
compiling the ‘ Index of the North American 
Review” and other work of the same kind, has 
enlarged his opportunities for the study of 
pseudonyms and other literary disguises, and 
the compilation now before us has been brought 
to such a degree of fullness and accuracy that it 
will rarely fail to give the clew sought for, and 
still more rarely mislead. Mr. Cushing is not the 
first worker in this field. He had the advantage 
of having several other works of the same kind, 
each good in its way, to serve asa basis. The 
most important of these was that by Mr. Albert 
R. Frey, of the Astor Library, which, as he states 
in the preface, was put at hia disposal by the 
publishers, and from which about two thousand 
titles have been transferred into the present 
work. Mr. Frey is also the author ofa very 
complete article on “Junius” in the first part of 
the Dictionary. It is divided into two parts, the 
first containing the pseudonyms and literary dis- 
guises which have become sufficiently established 
to be regarded as current names or titles which 
require identification. The second part contains 
the names of authors who have published under 
one or more disguises which have not become 80 
well or definitely known. When the disguise is 
simply initial letters, if the initials represent 
the real name, the last letter is placed first in the 
index, according to the rule generally observed 
in making an index of names, It is not easy to 
see why the same rule is not applied to fictitious 
initials which do not represent real names. The 
editor has, however, printed them in their regu- 
Jar order, This introduces some confusion, ¢8- 
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pecially as the preface states that “ the method 
used in indexing, with some exceptions, is to 
treat the literary disguises as real names, and 
arrange them as is customary with the latter— 
i. ¢., the last member of the initial or pseu- 
donym is put first and determines the alpha 
betical order.” We note among the signs used 
as disguises prefixed to the first part that that 
of the interrogation point (?——) is assigned to 
only one author. An American novel under that 
masque has been published by a well-known 
author in this city. ‘* Veteran Opserver,” be- 
longs to at least two authors not named in these 
pages. Other omissions will no doubt be dis- 
covered. Asa whole they are so few as to re- 
flect the greatest credit on the editor. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co, $5.00.) 


....The current number of the Forum manages 
to compress eleven pithy and nervous papers 
into about one bundred pages. They are models 
of incisive writing, but this epigrammatic sort 
of writing may be carried too far and become 
tiresome. In fact we are near the limit of en- 
durance. Professor Sumner opens the Septem- 
ber number with a sharp, shor: paper on “ In- 
dustrial War,” which it will be hard to answer, 
but which suffers greatly from over-compres- 
sion. Mr, Sumner’s point is that we are shut up 
to a choice between a social system based on the 
recognition of economic laws or an industrial 
war in which he wins who can stand it longest. 
Mr. Sumner’s style has a good deal of the Garri- 
sonian ring and quality in it, with this exception 
—that he does not make the same strong appeal 
to conscience and the sense of justice. His con- 
temptuous allusions to the * ethica” of the mat- 
ter aresure to be misunderstood, and there is 
nothing but extravagance in this statement: 
“The prese, the pulpit, the politicians, all who 
solicit the power that the wages-class, by virtue 
of numbers, now possesses, stand eagerly ready to 
flatter and cajole it by any proposal or proposi- 
tion that will please it.” This is the more to 

be regretted, as the paper really stands on strong 
ground, and makes a point which is of the ut- 
most importance, and makes it well.—-—-—Much 
has been written and much floats on tradition 
of that sweet spirit of the Scotch Reformation, 
Samuel Rutherford. Miss Agnes Maule Machar 
has from both sources wrought out a singularly 
fascinating paper in the October number of the 
Andover Review, on a “ Scottish Mystic.” The 
other numbers are ** Theism and Evolution,” by 
Prof. W. R. Benedict; “The Necessity for 
Moral and Industrial Training in the Public 
Schools,” by Geo, R. Stetson, Esq. ; ‘* The Spir- 
itual Element in Modern Literature, by Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie; and “ Buddhism’s Best Gospel,” 
by the Rev. M, L, Gordon, of Kioto, Japan, The 
editorial matter discusses the policy of the Amer- 
ican Board, in a strong array of docnments and 
facts, We have at hand The Universalist 
Quarterly for October, The Reformed Quarterly 
Review tor the same month, and the Leonard 
Scots republication of Zhe Nineteenth Century 
and The Fortnightly Review,in the attractive and 
convevient form whicn has lately been given to 
the ‘‘ American Edition.” 





...-The Messrs, Scribner & Welford have on 
sale an edition of Biblical Essays or £xegetical 
Studies ‘‘on the Books of Job and Jonab, Eze- 
kiel’s prophecy of Gcg and Magog, 8s. Peter’s 
Spiritsin Prison, and the Key to the Apoca- 
lypee,” by Charles Henry Hamilton Wright, 
D.D., Bampton lecwarer for 1878. They are 
published by the Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
and contain a series of studies on points of 
great interest and importance in the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. Asto the book of Job, Dr. 
Wright holds that it is based on historical fucte, 
whicb, however, are more or less freely used by 
the writer to point out some of the general 
causes which tend to explain the affliction of the 
righteous. The book of Jonah is considered 
from an allegorical point of view. The author 
brings forward the point that Jonah is no- 
where treated as an historical person and author 
of the book, He dwells on the historical diffi- 
culties of the literal interpretation, and con- 
siders the book essentially prophetic and not his- 
toric. He dwells on our Lord’s use of it, and 
the probability that the allegory of the Prodigal 
Son and the Eider Brother have their Old Testa- 
ment counterpart init, The study of St. Peter’s 
Spirits in Prison is aimed at a conservative con- 
Clusion, ate point being to show that Scripture 
has left the facts of eschatology indefinite, and 
that while on the one hand it does not give a 
solid basis for the assertion of the “larger 
—_ ” it does not justify the circumstantial dog- 
eae Pda a orthodox schools, The 
Key to the Apocal Og and Magog and of the 
ypse show a mind abundantly 


able to dis: iuguish between f; 
Spun theorics, sete 


+e. Under the attract 

ive title of Old 
seeing, Prof. F, F, Hagen, of Bethlehem, 
enn., has set forth asummary of the ‘Faith 
- Practice of the Moravian Church at the time 
of ita Revival ana Restoration in 1727 and 
Twenty years after,” This summary is drawn 
= the writings and sayings of the founders of 
restored Church,and shows that,the doctrinal 

and practical views of 


these founders were in 
accord with the form of Lutheranism which 


was established at Halle under the direction of 
Spener and Franke, and which is known in 
Germany as Pietism. The author asserts that 
Moravianism at this period advanced nothing 
that had not also been taught by Luther, and 
that the creeds of Lutherans, Moravians, Meth- 
odists and Episcopalians were su'stantially one. 
If by Episcopalian is meant Anglicanism, and 
ifthe term is intended to apply to anything 
more than the form of Church organization, the 
statement requires modification. The second 
part of the volume describes the practice of the 
early Moravians, and the third part is composed 
of papers which are designed to illustrate it, 
The volume is interspersed with notes and com- 
ments which show the author's aim in publish- 
ing the book as weil as the posi:ion he holds 
as respects the Jater tendencies of some portions 
of the Moravian Church in this country. (Pub- 
lished by the author, Bethlehem, Pena.) 


... We have four books from Thomas Y. Cro- 
well & Co.,designed for young readers : Loyal to 
the King,by E. A. W., tells the story ofa Scotch- 
trained girl who returned fuil of religious fervor 
toher French home and there worked loyally 
for all that she thought right. The aim of the 
book is well enough, but there is a religious 
sentimentality about the story that is not quite 
wholesome. In strong contrast to this are 
Birchwood and The Fitch Club, by Jak, both 
good books for boys, suggesting admirable ways 
of amusing and helping themselves and others, 
and encouraging manliness and a sturdy inde- 
pendence. In the course of the story Birchwood 
gives very good hints as to the getting up of 
local museums by young people, and it encour- 
ages total abstinence from tobacco, profanity 
and intoxicating drinks. Alice Withrow, the last 
of the four, tells the story of a family who stay 
at home in the city all summer. The children 
are just the ordinary children of to-day who say 
“real sick” and “hke [ used to,” and “expecv” 
for “think.” Unfortunately their elders do the 
same. The story is a religious one with a good 
purpose, and barring the bad grammar, ought to 
be helptul. Its author is Lucy Randolpk Fiem- 
ing. 

-...The American Unitarian Association re- 
publish, mainly from the columns of the Chris- 
tian Register, a collection of recollections and 
records of autobiographic personal experience 
which not long ago attracted considerable at- 
tention as the letters of a correspondent who 
translated his Christian name into its English 
equivalent, **Asked-of-God,” These letters are 
now revised and worked into the chapsers of 
genial polemic which bears the title of A Bap- 
list Meeting House. The Staircase to the Old 
Faith ; the Open Door to the New, by Samuel J. 
Barrows. In epice of the author’s evidently sin- 
cere preference of his later Unitarian position, 
most readers will feel that the spiritual power 
of the narrative as the history of a hfe, is con- 
tained in the earher part, and that, with all his 
candor and conscientious purpose, the author 
floated away from his moorings because he found 
himeelf without an intelligent hold on the deeper 
principles of Catholic Cbristianity at a period 
in his spiritual development when he was most 
in need of them to steady and support his mind. 
He is only another added to the long catalogue 
of serious-minded people who have sought 
refuge frcm the superficial inconsistencies of 
the faith they had jearned in their church in 
the fundamental insufficiency of some form of 
uncatholic Christianity. 


--..We havethad occasion to commend to our 
readera the manly thinking and open honesty of 
the Rev. Alexander H. Crau‘urd’s ** Seeking for 
Light.” The same author has now puoilshed a 
volume of fres and outspoken sermoone, entitled, 
from the firatin tne volume, The Unknown God 
and Other Sermons. Mr. Craufurd is to be en- 
vied for the splendid ease and simplicity with 
which he handles the deepest themes and selects 
them for his pulpit. Without becoming ia the 
least frivolous or lowering the dignified tone of 
his ministry, he has a solvent in his 
style which dissolves cloud and heaviness 
from the subject, and leaves it revealed 
in the liquid amber of his diction. He 
manages also to load his sentences with a 
kind of contagious enthusiasm, and to carry with 
him an impression of honesty and intellectual 
fearlessness. He writes with that easy and pol- 
ished strength which shows bia Oxford training, 
and puts himself so near to the people in his 
sermons as to give them in one aspect an air of 
democratic sympathies, and in another to make 
them a close reflection of the intellectual atti- 
tude of the age to the questions of religion. He 
ia an Anglican Broad Churchman who does full 
justice to Evangelicalism, can see the good work 
done by the High Cnurch and the Ri'ualists, and 
who 18 far from being satisfied that the Broad 
Oburch is a finality. He says of it in this vol. 
ume: 


“It seems to me that the only really vital de- 
ficiency (in it) is the great want of spirituality which 
characterizes some of its members. Some Broad 
Cnurcnmen talk as if taey thought that sanitary 
science might supersede prayer, as if superior 
drainage and better ventilation could heal the deep 





wounds of man’s sorrowing spirit, as if intellectual 
culture was of more importance than the deep 





aspirations of the spirit hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness and peace.” 


This extract gives a fair impression of the 
keenness of his thought and how straight his 
arrows may be expected to fly to the mark. In 
a noble sermon on “The Glory of the Cross,” 
he says: 


‘Then shall we dare to say to whole congresses 
of non-religi men of sci that we at all events 
are not ‘ashamed of the Gospel of Christ’; that te 
ua itisa veritable * power of Ged,’ though to them 
it may seem ‘ foolishness’; that to those two objects 
of Immanuel! Kant’s fervent admiration, the starry 
heavens without and the moral law within, we scru- 
ple not to add a third, the glory of the cross, which 
seems to us to crown the otherwise imperfect edifice 
of the sublimity of the world.” 


He is no sentimentalist, but says boldly that, in 
their religion men require a theology to support 
them, and that ‘‘ philosophy is more akin to 
religion than science is.” Like Latimer, he 
lights up his sermons with wit and humor. (T. 


Fisher Unwin: London, Scribner & Welford: 
New York.) 





.-..The series of articles on music and emi- 
nent musicians by Mrs, Lucy O., Lillie, which 
have appe:red for some time in numbers of the 
Harpers’ Young People, has been issued in book 
form by the firm named, under the title The 
Story of Music and Musicians. In the little 
volume, which is very tastefully gotten up and 
illustrated, Mrs, Lillie gives an excellent résumé 
of the bistory ot music from its early days, and 
sets forth the familiar lives of Bach, Gluck, Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and their suc- 
cessors entertainingly and instructively. The 
book will be usefal. Much of the information 
in it is, however, of too technical a nature inher- 
ently, to be suscep-.ible of clear explanation to 
the youug people for whom the autbor writes; 
and the style throughout is rather too fuil of 
long words and paragraphs, from which only a 
mature mind can derive fall benefit. The nook 
would be of greater utility in its connection if 
it were written more simply, and if many fun- 
damentally recondite matters in the art were not 
touched upon at all, or explained at less length 
and in a less professional style. (N. Y.: Har 
per & Bros.) 


....With Stories of Invention Told by Inven- 
tors and their Friends, the Rev. E. E. Hale 
closes his admirable series of five volumes, the 
primary design of which is to show young 
readers how to use for themselves the treasures 
they have at hand inthe public libraries, and 
other collections of books accessible to them. 
The series is excellent in itself; but parents, 
teachers and older friends should by timely sug- 
gestions see to it that its main purpose does not 
fail. Tho present volume treats of inventors 
and their inventivns, and is designed to show the 
young readers how to use the proper authorities, 
and to illustrate the general proposition “If you 
choose to study a fortnight on this thing, you 
will very likely kaow more about it than does 
any person in the world.” The ljittle volume 
treats of Archimedes, Friar Bacon, Benvenuto 
Cellini, Bernard Palissy, Benjamin Franklin, 
Theorists of the Eighteenth Century, James 
Watt, Robert Falton, George Stephenson, Eli 
Whitney, James Nasmyth and Sir Henry Besse- 
mer. (Roberts Brothers, Boston, $1.00.) 


+++»Miss Caroline Le Row, formerly an in- 
structor of elocution in Smith Oolleze and in 
Vassar, now, we believe, engaged in the Central 
School, Brooklyn, has compiled a convenient 
volume of Practical Recitations for echool and 
private use, It contains over sixty miscella- 
neous selections, a nu nber of concert pieces, with 
a few selections for musical accompaniment and 
selections for the birthdays of our leading poets, 
with others adapted to D-coration Day, Thapks- 
giving, Christmas, New Year's, the Seasons and 
Flowers, together with a few Dialogues. The 
collections are carefully selected, and in good 
taste. With the exception of one lhitwe dialogue 
from Bunyan, they are all very modern and 
mostly coutemporary. (Olark & Maynard, 90c.) 


....With the aid of the publishers, Mrs, Sarah 
K. Bolton has produced a handsome book in ner 
Lives of Girls Who Became Famous. The 
volume is made on the same vian and done in 
the same style as “‘ Poor Boss Who Became Fa- 
mouse,” by the same author. It includes sketches 
of Mrs. Stowe, Helen Hunt Jackson, Lucretia 
Mott, Mra, Livermore, Margaret Fuller, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Mary Lyon, Harriet Hosmer, Rose 
Bonbeur, Miss Browning, ‘‘ George Eliot,” Mrs, 
Fry, Florence Nightingale and a few otbers, 
The paper, the binding, and the press work are 
excellent, and the book is enriched with photo- 
type portraits. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 
$1.50.) 


.»»-Prof, H. W. Conn, Ph.D., instructor of 
biology at Wesleyan University, pubhsbes an 
excellent volume on Evolution of To day, of 
which it is sufficient to say that it attempts no 
defense nor attack, but simply presents the 
“theory as held by scientists at the present 
time and an account of the progress made by 
the discu*sions and investigations of a quarter 
of‘a century.” This is done firss in a detailed 
review which is full enough to do justice to the 
points relied on in evidence, and then in a brief 


summary review of the matter presented in the 
discussion ef each capital head. The work is 
fair, considerate, accurate, serious and done on 
the basis of a sound Christian theism, (G, P. 
Putnam's Sons, $1.75.) 


---In his collection of poems for Seplember 
Mr. Oscar Fay Adams has the toucn of autumn 
to assist bim with a clew which has led him suo- 
cessfully through the tenth stage of his “Year 
with the Poe.s.” The marked character of the 
month and its poetic characteristics have always 
made it a favorite with the poets, and Mr, 
Adams has had no difficulty in filling bis voluwe 
with attractive selections, which in color and 
tone represont the spirit of the month, (D, Lo- 
throp & Oo. Price, 75 cents.) 


-.»-For the young million the Mrs, Frank 
Leshe Publishing House bring out @ quirto 
volume of Amusing Adventures Afloat and 
Ashore of Three American Boys, in the stvle 
and form of a reprint from Leslie's Magazine, 
bound in warm, gay colors, Price $1.00. 





LITERARY NOTES, 


Tue tenth edition of Dr. James R. Nich- 
ole’s book, *‘Whence, What, Where?” will be 
put on the market in a few days by Messrs, Cup- 
ples, Upham & Oo, 





....Bya printer's mistake, it was recently an- 
nounced that the volume of poems by Mr, James 
J. Roche (of the Boston Pilot), would be brought 
out by another firm than Ticknor & Co, The 
latter house will publish Mr, Roche’s volume 
very shortly, 


-+«» Funk & Wagnalls, of New York, announce 
a curious reference work, *‘ The Budghist Diet 
Book," prepared by Laura 0. Holloway, Itisa 
compilation of dishes used by Buddhists in 
Europe and the East, interspersed with expla- 
nations of the religious convictions of Buddhists 
regarding foods, Mrs. Holloway writes with 
authority on this subject, having been for some 
months in Buddhists’s homes in England and 
Prussia, where she made a study of vegetarian 
diet. 


«+A little religions story, ‘‘ Christie’s Old 
Organ,” happeving to meet the particular ap- 
proval of a Brooklyn Jady, Mrs, Walter T, Hatch, 
she induced its republication by a well-known 
firm; and, finding that its usefulness became 
more and more evident, she has had it printed 
in a dozen languages and gratuitously circus 
lated all over the globe. She bas spent not far 
from a hundred thousand dollars in printing 
and distributing this single story ; a remarkable 
anecdote to add tothe history of mission htera- 
ture, 


.+».G. P, Putnam’s Sons are to issue Arthur 
Gilman’s “Story of the Saracens,” a special in- 
clusion of which volume will be a carefully com- 
piled and, as far as possible, complete cataligue 
of works relaiing to the Jife of Mohammed, his 
teachings, preachinge, and kindred topics, drawn 
from the writings of some two bundred au: hors, 
This list will be annotated so that the reader 
will find some account of the relative value of 
the books mentioned as a well as a specification 
of their contents. The autbor believes that no 
such bibliography of works on Islam and kin- 
dred topics bas ever been made in English. 


-.»-Oaseell & Co, will publish the singular 
book, by Police Inspec or Byrnes, of this city 
(who bas beer long known to possess considers 
able literary talent), on the most notable ‘- pro 
fessional criminals” of tbis country, their 
biographies and exploits. It is said that the 
helivtype portraits scattered through the volume 
will astonish the readers, with bank burglars 
who look more like bank presidents, sneak- 
thieves who might be taken for Sunday-school 
superintendents, forgers who resemble vener- 
able philanthropists, and men utterly averse to 
making an honest living whose faces are of 
delightful innocency. Such a book might lead 
one to suspect his next-door neighbor and 
everybody else. 


-.+-The 9th of October is the three hundredth 
anniversary of the decree of Pope Sixtus V., by 
which he sanctioned the issue of that 
edition of the Septuagint called the ‘'Six+ 
tine.” This has been the parent of a large 
number of the popular texts, and is commonly 
known as * the Roman edition.” This anniver+ 
sary comes a little too early for Dr. Neatle’s re- 
vised edition of Tischendorf; but it is signaled 
by his *‘ Septuagintastudien,” a quarto pamph= 
let of nineteen pages. which give well the out- 
line history of the printed text, and of the 
sources of the Septuagint text; with special ex- 
cursuses and notices, It is a well-recognized 
fact that the edition of Tischendorf, the best 
thus far at hand, is in sore need of revision, 
The editor himself desired better things, but 
was hampered by stereo:ype pilates. But it is 
not generally known that its text is several times 
marred by keeping errors of Baker’s reprint of 
the Codex Alexandrinus, which Baker himself 








has corrected in his notes, 
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...-According to William Holman Hunt, the 
late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who was a man per- 
haps as intensely appreciative of everything 
appertaining to painting or literature as one 
could instance, copfessed that marked indiffer- 
ence to sculpture that has been exhibited by 
painters and poets very frequently. He admired 
it coldly and intellectually, to certain degree ; 
but he could scarcely understand devotion to work 
which seemed, in modern hands, #o cold and 
meaningless, and which was so limited in its 
power of illustration, He confessed, however, 
that so far he had not thought of it enough, and 
admitted that it ought,to be undertaken by paint- 
ers, if only because the power of drawing on the 
flat seemed much wanting among the men who 
worked so tamely in clay and marble. Archi- 
tecture, also, he recognized as the proper work of 
the painter, who, learning the principles of con- 
struction from Nature hereelf, could apply them 
to the forming and decoration of the etone, iron 
and wood he bad to deal with. It seems strange, 
too, that the man who wrote such a line about 
music as ‘‘O, what is this knows all the road I 
came!” seems particularly averse to music of 
any sort. 





.. Asregards magazines, we observe that this 
month's Allantic contains a well-written sketch 
of Italian character by Mary Agves Tincker, and 
a striking paper on Prof. John Wilson by Edward 
F. Hayward, under the title ‘A Literary Atb- 
lete,” a happy phrase to apply to North. Har- 
per’s offers us Miss Amelia B. Edwards's valu- 
able paper (illustrated with fifteen engravings), 
“The Story of Tanis”; Mrs. Lucy C. Lilhe’s 
pleasant “Autumn In England” ; the amusing 
seventh iostaliment of Mr. Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s ‘Their Pilzrimage”; and in the way of 
verse, a poem by R. H. Stoddard, “The Brah- 
man’s Son,” which for beauty of thought and 
grace of diction is among his most finished re- 
cent work. The Century is not as entertaining 
a number as some of its late predecessors, Mat- 
thew Arnold’s discussion of ‘‘ Common Schools 
Abroad”; a sort of preliminary to the expected 
1886—'87 biographical study of President Lin- 
colo, in the shape of an article by Clarence 
King, **The Biographers of Lincoln”; F. H, 
Bacon's ‘‘ American Explorers in Assos,” and 
Mary Weatherbee’s “* Europe on Nothing-Cer- 
tain a Year,” are features to attract the lion’s 
share of attention. Mrs, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, President Gilman, Frank Stock- 
ton, and Grace Denio Litchtield are other con- 
tributors ; but the number is, taken altogether, 
rather dull, The Magazine of American His- 
tory prints at least three things well worth read- 
ing: *‘ Our Title to Oregon” (with a fine colored 
map), by William A. Mowry; Maj.-Gen, Jubn 
W. De Peyster’s sketch of Gen. Andrew Atkin- 
son Humphreys; and the initial article “A 
King’s Gift,” taking up the topic of early Louis- 
iapa history, by Jobn Dimitry. In Zhe Port- 
Solio appears an etching after Botticelli, by 
Rhead, another of Rembrandt's “ Tobit and the 
Angel,” by E. P. Brandard, and several articles of 
intereat to artistic readers, by A. H. Church, 
Cosmo Monkhouse, and others. Periodicals 
also received are: Macmillan's, Cassell’s Family 
Maqazine, The Art Amateur (where a capital 
chapter on “Sketching From Nature” will be 
found), The Art Journal, The Brooklyn Maga- 
zine, The Southern Bivouac, Good Cheer, The 
Overland Monthly, The Catholic World, The 
Boy's World, The Forum, The Chatauaqura, The 
Quiver, Lippincott’s, The Magazine of Western 
History, etc., etc, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Book of Eloquence; a Collection of Ex- 
tracte in Prose and eree, from the most 
Famous Oratorsand Poets. By C pacses Dud. 
ley Warner. 7)9X4%, pp. x, 452. Bos Lee 
& Shepard; New York: Uharles T. “Dring. 





BER cocccccsccccecccccoscoscs seco ccesescocececes cso 1 60 
The Little Mastec. By J. rb ye » 
lustrated, 6% x4%, pp. ‘ao. phe same,...... 1 25 
The Hollands. B Virginia F. Townsend. 16: 
x4\, pp. 412, The Plsudscandsctdenessncenee 100 
Simplicity and Fascinaticn. By Anne Beale, 
734x4%. Dp. 400. The Same.........ccccccccccece 1 00 


Study of the Eoglish Classics. By Albert F. Blais- 
dell, A.M., author of “shaxespeare Speaker," 
ote. Fourth Edition, Kevisea. 759x4\%, pp. 
Cee EE GU er neeonedenconcoosenesesencenecesss 1c 
Educational Payc hojony. A Treatise for Parents 
and Educators. By Louisa Parsons Hopkirs, 


CEE ic UE) SUN GED ccccce cocescossesscocece 0 60 
Grammar for Common Schools. By - F. Tweed, 
A.M. G4 x4, pp. Vv, 118. The same....... .... 0 80 


He Fell in Love with his Wife, "By "Edvard F. 
Koe, author of * Barriers Burned Away,” 
etc, Viaxd%e, pp. iv, 333, New York: Dodd, 
Su Mi nchis nedtinaniabininidéthutareunsduneesen 1 bo 
Nature's Serial benny 4 By Edward P. Roc, au- 
thor of “Barriers Burned Away.” ee. hitus- 
trated, 74x4%, pp. xiv, ne he ai 


. sb ‘ 
author of “ Stories from Homer,” eto. | - 
lustrated. 74 x4\. pp. vi, M1. The same.. 1 60 

The Thorn in the Nest. By Martha Finley, au- 
thor of * ‘The Elsie Books,” etc, 74x4%" pp. 

BE, HO Gi Miccco cs ccccccccceseceestetcccceccces 1% 

Elsie’s Kith and Kin, By Martha Finley, , author 
of” rhe fhorn in the Nest,” etc. 7x43¢, pp. 

Sh. MID concccecuscececeesesscescocececoss 125 

Mildred's Boys a4 Girls. A Sequel to “ Mil- 
dred’s Marned Life.” By arthe Finley, an- 
thorot “Tr = Elsie pests,” etc. 64% x4\, pp. 

GOR, TRO GBMRG. .0000.0 ceccccee cocccsccccccceses 1% 

The Unity of Goa and Man, and Other Ser- 
mons, By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A, hesmtues pp. 228. Boston: George H,. 
Elis... 000 seveseececsecccce ecco 8H 

Vexed Questions in. Theology. A Heries of Es- 
sys By James yecemes Clarke. Texb, bp. 

. The same. 10 

Soctes 4 -y By M. J. Savane, Txb\,. Dp. 


The enh Sa " Gowel. The Ques on. 
she Sexi, PP. 70, By dames 0b 


Lee P , * . 
et Os — sg 307 ee . 6 is 
< - 


Bacon's Dictionary of Boston. With an _His- 
torical pp Yesecustion by George E. Ellis, D.D., 
UL. D. 739x5, 469. Boston aud New 
York: * Houghton. Mime & & Co. 
Anqeat Cities, From the Dawn to the Day- 
light. By William wanes Wrient. 7x4 
pp. x, 201. The same........ . 1% 
Poems of Religious Gorrow,, “Comfort, Counsel 
and Aspiration. Selected by Francis James 
Child, 7x4%, pp. xi, 277. Thewsame........... 125 
The Cruise of the Mystery and Other Poems. 
By Celia Thaxter. 64x4'4, pp. 121. The same, 1 00 
Mural Painting, By Frederic Crowmmnshield. 
sBusrmes. 84x64, pp. 155. Boston: Tick- 
BOP & OO, ..cccccccccccccccsscccccccocccocessereces 8 00 
Genius in Buushine and Shadow. By Maturin 
M. Ba author of “Edge-Tools o' 
Speech,” ete. 7% x5, pp. vi, 309. The same. 1 50 
The Peterkin Papers. By Lucretia P. Hale. 11- 
lustrated 8x6}4, pp. 219. Thesame........ 1 60 
The Full Stature of s Man. A Life Story. ay 
Julian Warth bette PP. $0, Boston: D. 
RIOR BS OO. cocccccessccccesesecescoesese 
A Lolouret, Journey. By William 
Gage, 6x45, pp. x, 168. The same. 
eB, Edited 
44, pp. <xvi, 168. 
The Two Spies. Sethen Hale —" John Andre, 
By Benson J. Lcosing, LL.D_ I)lustrated. 
exe pp. ix, 169. New York: D. Appleton & 








mene ». By Edmund Gosse, ad (English 
orthies.) 7x4}, pp. v, 248. The same..... 0% 
Little Tupenny, A Tale. By 8. Baring Gould, 
author of “ Gabrielle Andre,” etc. 136 x4%, 
DD. TED. TO OBstOececccccccccscccccccccccccesccs 0 2% 
Under Fsbo yo Banner: A Story of the Days 
of Chivalry. By Henry Frith, author of 
“ For Queen and King,” etc. Illustrated, 
74424%. pp. 344, New ork: Cassell & Co., 
MP Mecachceonéoconacewecncaessesseos eeansesee 180 
Lives of the English Poets. By Samuel Johpn- 
son, LL.D. 654x8%, pp. The same...... 010 
The Sorrows, of Werter. “hd the German of 
vethe., a pp. 19. The sa coors @ O10 
penip Chinen, theiRev. Pan Blake, 
D, Dakaited vyt is Donahier, Mrs. Evelyn* “Le 


Morse. 7\4x ap 9 240, Boston: Courgrega 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing . 
Gren c 0s seccenccent: esencesccocestoceceootoncse - 1% 


Christmas at Surf Point. By Willis Boyd Allen, 
author of “Pine Cones,” etc. 74yx4%, pp. 
WOR, TRO ORERG, coco ccccvccccccccsccccccecosscooes - 150 


Hints Toward a Select and Desceiptiye Bibli- 


ography of Education. By G., Stanley Hall 
and John M Ne mney ‘, Axe pp. * 309. 
Bogton: De ©. Heath & C 1 75 


Modern Petrograph "hn psec of the Applt- 
cation of the Microsc ope to the Study of 
Geology. By George Sunttagten Williams. 

4x5, pp. 85, The same. 0 25 

Marcella Grace. An Irish Novel, By Rosa Mul: 

pepiand. 6x44, pp. 183. New York: Harper 


SpE inkicirnuteddennthtidbensiddmmiitnndubea tian 02% 
Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. (Franklin 
Square Library.) 11x8,pp.71. Thesame..., 0.20 


A Budget of Letters, from Japan. By Arthur 
ollins Maclay, A M., LL.B. 7x4, pp. 891, 

ie York; A.C, Armstrong & _. aia 200 
Jo's Boys, and How They Turned Out. A Sequel 
to e Men.” By Louisa M. Alcott, 
pT CS he Las ye ete, CRAM, bp. 

365. Bos ; Boberts Bro 1 bu 
Sinai ‘te Forest. B Baward 'g. “Ellis, 
author of “ Ned in the Bloc sk- House,” ete. 
GiextX, pp. 887, Philadelphia: Porter & 

Sak chensrntahAddinidustdatdrimebbnekeen. axsces 1 25 
Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. By 


Helen Harcourt. 74x44, pp. 347, Louisvill 
Ky.: John P. Morton tim S eocces es craannette 1 25 

nee Peo je. By Marion Wilcox. 6x4, pp. 
7. New York: White, Stokes & Allen....... 1 00 


wm... %.. Adventures, Afloat and Ashore, of 
lhree American Boys Illustrated. 10x734, 
pei 312. New York: Mrs, Frank Lealie’s Pup. 
ishing House............. coe 100 


A Dec we kt for the Nursery. By '. ‘J. ‘Donald- 
», 6%425M, pp. xiv, 278. Boston: Otis 
c i LL LE LLL ALLELE LEIA 


Reade gs from Milton, With an Introduction 

by Bishop Henry White Warren. 644x4, pp. 

zi, ws. Boston: Chatauqua Press....... .... 0 75 
Short Stories trom the Dictionary. By Arthur 

Gilman, M.A,, author of “ A History of the 

ey People,” etc, 7x44, pp. 124. Chica. 

; The Interstate Publishing Go............ 0 60 

onan ter- Pulldiog. By Audrew P, Peabody, 

v.D,LL.D. 6%4x43s, vp. 60, James H. 7 9 30 
Seven Bepdsed Album Verses, Com 4 b 

8. Ogilvie. 6%4x4}s, pp. 128. New 

Ouilvie & Co 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now Ready: 


30,000---First Edition---30,000. 
JO’S BOYS; 
A Sequel to “Little Men.” 


By LOUISA M, ALCOTT, author of “ Little Women.” 
With a new Portrait of the author. Uniform with 
“Little Women,” “ An Old-fashioned Girl,” “ Little 
Men,” “ Eight Cousins,” “ Rose in Bloom,” “ Under 
the Lilacs,” “ Jack and Jill,” “ Hospital Sketches,” of 
which more than 600,000 volumes have been sold. 
Price, $1.5u; to be had anywhere, 


ROBERTS BROS,, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Hie SWaittys Ore Far snveensn 04 




















HARP. Meee: 
HARP. s) ae KOPLE, be iain’ 2 00 
onnesntth Gi wets 65'3sa0 8b chee 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRAWKLIN SQUARE, Wt. 
R. CARTER & BRO.. BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


tancest FASHION BOOK 


llustrations. 120 Pages. FASHION; 
MUSIC + LITERATURE; and anew NOVEL- 


ETTE by ~ ag Le Pres- 

cott ~~ Bena 8 5 Cents 
stamps, to STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTH 

1) 8th & Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA rr. 


eT H. bares, Newspa pacving Agent, 41 Park LBew, 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Ancient Cities. 


From the Dawn tothe Dentiedt. By Rev. WILLIAM 
BURNET Waseut. 16mo, 81.26. 


os an the City ‘of Culture: 


the City of the es me Jerusalem, the City of the 
Pharisees; New Jerusalem, the City of God. 


The Cruise ef the Mystery, and Other 


Poems. 
By Cevia THAXTER, author of * Drift-Weed,” “Among 
the Isles of Shoals,” etc, Parchmentcover, $1.0, 


This beautiful book sings of the pyetery and beau- 
we bumap love, the exverience of human life. The 
arm o1 the subject and the added charm of the song 
lend peculiar attractions to the lyrics in tuis dainty 
volume. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. - 
Translated by Epwarv FiTzGERacp, Illustrated by 


ELIHU VEDDER. New, smaller edition, with designs 
repro. »yroduced in phototype. Quarto, tastefully bound, 


Abeautiful and less expensive edition of Vedder's 
marvelous designs. 


Poems of Religious Sorrow, Comfort, 


Counsel and Aspiration, 
Collected and Edited by Francis J. Carin, Professor 
in Harvard University. New Edition 16mo, $1.25. 


*," For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the pu*lishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON: 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


SpUreeon's = DerMON Notes, 


(Wit ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, ) 





First Series, Genesis to Proverss. $1 00 
Second Series, Eoouxs. to{Mavacnt. 1 00 
Third Series, Matt.to Acts - 100 


SPURGEON'S OTHER WORKS. 


Storm Signals. New Sermons. 
12mo.. - - - - -= $1 00 

All of Grace. 16mo - - 50 

Healing, and Service. 12mo. 1 00 


Hands Full of Honey, and other 
Sermons preached in 1883 - - 100 


Return, O Shulamite, and other 
Sermons preached in 1884 - - 1 00 
Sermons, 10 vols. - - - $10 00 


(Any vol. sold separately at $1.00.) 
Present Truth, - - - 1 
Feathers for Arrows, -~ «2 
John Ploughman’s Talk, - 

es 66 Pictures, - 
Talk and Pictures, Inonevol. 1 
Types and Emblems, (Sermons) 1 
Morning by Morning, - -1 
Evening by Evening, - - 1 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by matt, pone prepaid 
on receipt of the pri 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


A Letter to the Hon. Jamus G. Barve from U, 8, 
Senator WARNER MILLER, of New York. 





UNITED STATES SENATE, . 
WASHINGTON, D. &- June léth, 1984 
a Dear Sir.—Mr. F. E. G-a 
isa very conactentious apa painstaking book- 
seller. Ihave 


to purchase any books ‘ any time you will find Mr 
relfable aii aud trustworthy. 


8 ully 
Wann ARNER y iriien, 
wrens jou need a@ book of any description, 
call on or ey F. E. GRANT, - 
West 43d Street, New York. 
J. CHURCH CO.. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-Nchool Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 


BEND FoR OAaTALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Stree’. New Yerk. 


A book of 100 pages. The 
APER best La | tor an advertiser 


Hon. “~~. G. Blaine, 
gusta, Me 











enced or othe erwine, Toon. 
RISING 2s. tei raze 
Theadver- 


tiser who wants to spend on to aioe in it the 
information he 


uires, while for hfe who will in- 
vest one hund u advertising, a 
a is indicated which will ah; hie every re- 





Nn. Y.. vought « out 8. M, Pettengill & Co., April, li 
HOME EXERCI " B 
Sedentary nExe eiger” ate Ts. = 





Athlete or Traiia A complete gymnasium, Takes up 
but 6 i inches equare floor-room ; something new, scientific, 


to Get Stron says of it: “I never saw ony 
other I liked esi well.” 





hp OF cam te made to do so ey Ong ht 


t by 
oF oe “three Saitions ha 
aia q to any peapees for 19 cont ot ytd GEO P. 


VERTIAL 
SORELY, uct 10 Spruce St. (Paoene di = Square),N ing A 


“ WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 


Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Co., dartford. Con, 
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r Qualit 
Supe di erent styles, ‘“ 
ding 


STEEL telah ,, ina the Hhimovs 
PENS 








Mr. Roe's New Story, HE FELL IN 
LOVE WITH HIS WIFE, is now ready 
and for sale by all broksellers. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. At the same lime was issued a new 
edition of NATURE’S SERIAL STORY, 
12mo, clth $1.50, uniform with Mr. Roe’s 
other works, 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York. 


QECOND-HAND SCHOOL A AND ¢ COLLEGE TEXT 
BOOKS. 


COTALLOUE Wins TO ANY ADDRESS. 
ARK, 44 Park Kow, N Y. City. 


BARNES’ NATIONAL INK. 


Religious Journals and 
e"Tournali 








A prominent pthogrepase establishment of Ne 
York has jeayed a finely executed picture, entitl 
= resentative Religious Journals and Journalists 
of America. * vt ves a most excellent likeness of 
each of the following well-known editors. 


H, CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-schoot 
Times, Fatledel his. 
HENRY Mt. DEX D.D., of The Congregationalist, 


g.J: BARKOWS D.D., of The Christian Bost, 
. IRENZUS bain, D.D., of The New York Ov- 


server, New 
aniiis BRIGHT. D.D., of The Kzaminer, New York. 
RY M- FIELD, D.D., of The Evangelést, N 
iM b CKLEY,D Db of the Christian a dvoso te Xi. Y. 
‘ORG ALLORY, D.D., of The Churchman 


New 

HENY ©. BOWEN, of The I New York, 
Y, Ph.D., of Tne folnen rg nian. 
;  MONTFOR T, D:D., of The 

2 
18Ah0 mmr la D.D., of The retin Standard, 

nein 

The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor 

ofeach paper, but also a well-executed fac sim fer ro 
pr eet on of the first pase of the paper itself 
artistshave spared no effort to make the picture he 


process. 
The —. (size, Cweptytue ~™ twenty- “ght 
inches) will L = —. packed tage prepa! 
any ad f titty es ceuts; andif 
any one receiving it it 7 not taht y a8 
sary. and the mouey will cheerfully be unded 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. 0. Box 2787. New Vork. 


EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS. AND FOREIGN, 


mptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
i Poachers pp = > pele i. 
f Good Sc! Parents. 


irculars 
School ool Prove —~= ri sold. 
ben 00} and Kinde: any Material, etc. 
J. W. SOHEKMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th Street, N. ¥. 


LEX ANDER INSTITUTE Military soard- 

ing School, at White Plains, N. ¥. Boys prepared 

or business or aned for oF coltege. Fe ast a: calare apply 
to the Principal. O 


BAQUET INSTITU TE For “ull 
ren. Mt. Holly, N. 4 A theconah I French and E 

igh Home School. Twelfth ye ins Sept. ite” 
MISS HARRIET STUART BAQU: ST, PRINCIPAL, 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


sap lies ools with teachers,teachers wit 
forcircular. £.0.Fisk, 18 Tremont Place, 


HE MIsSStS GRAHAM. (SUCCESSORS TO 
the Misses Green), formerly o1 No. 1 oth Ave. 
will reopen footy fnglish and French Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies on Thareday. Sept. 30th, 
1886, at No. 68 Fifth Ave., New York City 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, L ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages pg 4 every-day and business con- 
versation Ricu. S. ‘RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

art 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to BLTHG CO. 
PUBLISHING 


Herald Building. Boston, = 


HOME STUDY. Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
Penmauship, Shorthand, etc., thorougbly taught by 
mail. Low rates, Send’ for Announcement. 
BRYANT, “rest. Buffalo, N. ¥ 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O- 
Reopens Sept. 23d, 1886. 
Principals: Miss A. MITTLEBERGER, 
Miss C, F, BLAKEMORE. 


M*Pkown: wi RUEL, of the late school poe 
will continue her School at 
h St., between Madison and Fifth Aves., opens 
= 4 Rith of September. 


EGE, Oberlin, G 
offer uh songs eae 
val 
er | Siac a aa 
; no saloons; best last 


ligious influences; sipctive eutdien, 14 students I 


year. Calendar sent free A ur Seok. 
A] T igre "ne Co 
womans ra a Duilding. Superior instruction 


Oberlin. 


.) MILITARY ACADEMY 
ry Ts » MILITARY ACh 


THE OAKS, LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 












































Athorough Preparatory School for Young Ladies 
hers for the languages. 
and Little Girig, Native iteac Trained Teachers. 


i valid girls. For circulers pe 
} iss er FARRINGTON, Lakewood, NJ. 





SEMINARY, Freehold 
GUNG LADIES Oiircs CHANDLER. oD 


as eA LVN ON! a 
A High-Class 
3 aie ay use E Mala uneet: 








School f ‘io foun 1e8. 








En Heb 
taught, wit with full regard to th . ae eae im MarporisDt 
raafeors of 4 URL WELLS BUCK, A.M. Principal. 
AGENTS. 
TO 88 Samples worth af m4 yeas. 
horse's feet. 
$ His acu nee nat under ab HorDER Co., Holy. Bich 





bber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
My - besos Me Mitten & Co., Glevelsnd, oO. 


IT PATSrics 





RGPEMPSSNouLy & 05, Has hester, N. X. 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE AMERICAN BOARD, 


Tue oldest of our foreign missionary so- 
cieties holds its seventy-sixth anniversary 
this week in Des Moines, Ia. We give be- 
low copious extracts from the home and 
foreign reports, showing the great success 
of the work of the American Board the past 
year. The receipts of the year have kept 
up admirably, and, leaving out one large 
gift of last year from an extraordinary 
source, the receipts from living donors 
show an increase over last year, although 
there is a slight decrease in legacies. It is 
evident that the interest felt by the Congre- 
gational churches in their foreign mission- 
ary work has suffered no decline. Very 
seldom has the American Board been so 
much talked about publicly as during the 
last few months, owing to the current dis- 
cussion of the Andover theology, which has 
required the solution of the practical ques- 
tion whether those who sympathize with 
the new views shall be allowed to go as 
missionaries of the Board. Several candi- 
dates have been rejected on this account by 
the Prudential Committee, after long dis- 
cussion; and lately a missionary of eleven 
years’ standing ia India, the Rev. Robert 
A. Hume, has been refused permission to 
return after a visit to this country. Con- 
tradictory statements have been made 
as to the feeling of the missionaries 
as to commissioning such men. The 
United Congregational Church in New 
Haven, of which Mr. Hume is a 
member, has sent a protest to the 
meeting of the Board, which, with the re- 
port of the Committee on the paper of the 
Home Secretary, will bring the question of 
the approval of the action of the Committee 
before the meeting, unless the matter is re- 
ferred to a committee to report at the next 
meeting. Only those who have been 
elected corporate members will have the 
right to vote, and of the 231 living corpo- 
rate members probably fifty or sixty will be 
in Des Moines. The oldest corporate mem- 
ber is Pres. Mark Hopkins, who will be 
present. The Congregationalist recom- 
mends that Prof. Egbert C. Smyth be re- 
moved from the Prudential Committee at 
this meeting, and we understand that this 
will be attempted. The Hon. Alpheus 
Hardy, after twenty-nine years’ service on 
the Prudential Committee, has given in his 
resignation, which would, if Professor 
Smyth should fail of re-slection, leave the 
Hon. Joseph H. Ropes the only represent- 
ative of the policy of commissioning men 
holding the new theology. Dr. Frisbie, 
pastor of the church in Des Moines where 
the meetings will be held, has written, 
earnestly deprecating the public discussion 
of divisive questions. 

The report of the Prudential Committee 
states that eight missionaries and twenty- 
seven assistant missionaries were sent out 
as reinforcements, Nineteen missionaries 
and assistant missionaries returned to their 
fields of labor after a period of rest in this 
country. After giving reports from the va- 
rious districts, including the usual tables 
and an account of the publications of the 
year, the Prudential Committee show what 
the receipts and expenditures have been. 
The receipts from all sources were $500,- 
683, of which $235,985 came from churches, 
individuals and Sunday-schools, $148,262 
from Woman’s Boards, $107,191 from 
legacies, and $9,244 from the income of the 
permanent fund and other sources. The 
expenditures of the year were $658,285. 
This includes the receipts, as above given, 
and appropriations form the 8 wett and Otis 
bequests. There is a balance in the treas- 
ury of $1,381. On tae subject of mission- 
ary qualifications and appointments the 


Prudential Committee make the following 
statement: 





“One of the important trusts placed by the 
Board in the hands of its Prudential Committee 
is the selection and appointment of its mission- 
aries. The methodin accordance with which 
this trust is fulfilled is presented in a printed 
manual for candidater, which, with slight mod- 
ifications, has been in use for nearly fifty years, 
The preliminary correspondence is under the 
care of the Secretaries, particularly of the Sec- 
retary for the Home Department. The offer of 
service, Which is to be ‘written and addressed 
to the Secretaries,’ it is expected, will ‘be drawn 
Up with great frankness on the part of the can- 





didate,’ whe ‘may expect the Secretaries to use a 
corresponding frankness toward him,’ This in- 
cludes such interviews and correspondence as 
may be deemed desirable, and includes also re- 
plies to questions upon the leading doctrines of 
the ‘Scriptures,’ and upon ‘doubts,’ if such exist, 
‘respecting any of the doctrines commonly held 
by the churches sustaining the missions ander 
the care of the Board.’ Upon this matter, there- 
fore, the Secretaries have no option, but are un- 
der obligation to the Board from which they re- 
ceive their trust to do all in their power to secure 
full and satisfactory statements upon all impor- 
tant doctrinal views. This includes all inquiries, 
through correspondence and personal interview, 
which they may feel to be desirable, before pre- 
senting the offer of service and testimonials to 
the Prudential Committee. If a candidate ex- 
press ‘doubts respecting any of the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches sustaining the 
missions under the care of the Board,’ such ex- 
preesion of doubt leads to further correepon- 
dence or conference, in order to ascertain how 
much or how little is practically meant by the 
doubt, and also to give opportunity, if possible, 
to relieve the doubt and establish the inquirer in 
the truth, 

‘When the result of such inquiry and con- 
ference is reported to the Committee, the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretaries ceases, as no one 
of the executive officers has, upon any question, 
avote. Further correspondence or conference 
under the instruction of the Committee may 
follow, for which, of course, the Committee hold 
itself responsible, as it does for the final decis- 
ion which is made, after careful deliberation, 
upon each case by itself. This final decision, 
however, for various reasons, is not infrequent- 
ly delayed. Sometimes a more thorough medi- 
cal examination seems to be required, sometimes 
further educational training,sometimes addition- 
al expericnce in evangelistic work at home, and 
sometimes a review of some important doctrin- 
al truth, Or it may be that the general impress- 
ion produced by the candidate as relate1 to the 
particular field where he desires to labor, or to a 
particular department of service, leads the Com- 
mittee to delay appointment. In all such cases 
the ordinary vote of the Committee has been 
that ‘it is inexpedient to make the appointment 
at present,’ or ‘voted to defer action.’ Many 
such cases along the history of many years are 
on record, showing that after an interval, some- 
times of weeks, sometimes of months, occasion- 
ally of one or two years, a further report is pre- 
sented, the difficulty which occasioned the de- 
lay is removed, and the candidate is appointed. 

‘This method of procedure is in accordance 
with the principle commended to the Board 
thirty-seven years ago in the following emphatic 
words: ‘The Board does not assume to decide 
upon the fitness of an individual to be a minister 
of the Gospel; but it is their duty to decide, 
and that intelligently, on his original and con- 
tinued fitness to be sustained by the fuuds com- 
mitted to their disposal asa missionary to the 
heathen. . . . The contributors to the funds 
for Foreign Missions demand more evidence of 
faithfulness in the preaching of the Gospel than 
can possibly be in possession even of the perma- 
nent ecclesiastical bodies scattered over our 
country, and they will hold the Prudential Com- 
mittee andthe Board responsible for seeing that 
no part of their contributions go for the propa- 
gation of error, either in doctrine or in prac- 
tice.’ 

“This general method, in accordance with 
this sound grinciple—a method which with 
varied emphasis as to particular doctrines at 
particular times has been pursued during the 
entire history of the Board, and which has 
proved successful for the end proposed—has 
been faithfally followed during the past year, 
this service being regarded by the executive 
officers and the Prudential Committee as one of 
their most serious, sometimes delicate and 
difficult, trusts.” 

The papers prepared by the secretaries 
to be read at the meeting of the Board in 
Des Mo‘nes are; ‘‘ Missionary Comity— 
Methods and Means for Carrying on the 
Work in the Foreign Field,” by Dr. N. G. 
Clark; ‘* The Interdependence of Home and 
Foreign Missions,” by Dr. KE. K. Alden; 
**Constant Factors in the Missionary Prob- 
lem,” by Dr. Judson Smith. We regret 
tha we have not space even to summarize 
these interesting papers. 

The annual survey as prepared by Dr. 
Clark opens with the following paragraph: 

“The story of the year past is not one of re- 
markable events, but of steady advance along the 
various lines of evangelical effort. There has 
been no enlargement of the field of operations, 
only an earnest endeavor to hold the ground al- 
ready gained and to establish permanent insti- 
tutions of the Gospel. More could not well be 
asked of the limited number of missionaries, and 
more has not been attempted,” 

After speaking of the losses by death and 
thechanges on account of ill health among 
the missionaries, the missions are taken up 
for review. The work in pspal lands is 





progressing favorably, we are told. The 

pumber of missionaries in Mexico has been 

increased. Mr. Gulick is laboring in Spain 

with a hopeful outlook, and constant acces- 

sions are reported in Austria. We give the 

rest of the Survey with little abbreviation: 
THE MISSIONS IN TURKEY. 


In spite of some unfavorable influences the 
missionary work in the Turkish Empire was 
never more hopeful than now. It is not easy to 
realize the change wrought in the relations of 
the native churches toward missionaries, Dis- 
trust has given place to confidence and to asense 
of common responsibility for the progress of the 
Gospel. The conferences of missionaries with 
representatives of the native churches have been 
most helpful to both parties, and have inspired 
& mutual respect and regard of greatest moment 
to the welfare of the common cause, These con- 
ferences in many instances have been delightful 
seasons of prayer and Christian fellowship, 
bringing all hearts into closer sympathy with 
each other and with the one Lord. Differences 
of sentiment and of judgment are easily harmon- 
ized in such an atmosphere, and details of busi- 
ness become the means of giving expression to a 
warmer Christian life. 

The Turkish Government, far from recogniz- 
ing the value of our work in awakening new en- 
terprise and in elevating the social life of the 
people, seems more and more disposed to throw 
obstacles in our way. Local officials at a dis- 
tance from the capital are more ready to with- 
hold permission to erect needed school-build- 
ings; colporters are arrested or forbidden to 
visit certain districts, or their books and papers 
are seized and retained as long as possible, to 
prevent their circulation, Persecution of con- 
verts on theopening of work in new places is 
still instigated by local ecclesiastics, but is 
usualy of short duration. Religious liberty, be 
it said to the credit of the Turkish Government, 
is so far recognized ans to make such outbreaks 
of brief continuance, It is only in the case of 
Moslems embracing Christianity that absolute 
intolerance is observed, and it isat the peril of 
personal liberty and life that a Turk becomes a 
professed foliower of Christ. 

The work throughout the Empire has suffered 
from the general depression of business and the 
utter want of hope of any improvement in the 
social and political condition of the country. 
Enterprising young men, especially such as have 
received sufficient education to enable them to 
realize the situation, are eager to flee to a more 
favored land. It is often hard to urge those who 
are indebted to the mission for their education 
and religious training to remain to aid in the 
evangelization of their countrymen. Frequent 
disappointment in cherished hopvs and plans is 
the result, both to the missionaries and to the 
native communities in want of preachers and 
teachers. This increasing poverty of the people, 
if such increase is longer possible, makes all 
efforts to develop self-support difficult, if not 
hopeless, and seems to indicate a longer period 
of dependence on aid from abroad if the work 
begun is not to be left to perish. Hope of better 
days deferred makes the heart sick. In the 
meanwhile a simple, earnest Christian life shown 
by many believers is an honor to the Christian 

name, and is illustrating to all, Armenians as 
well as Moslems, the purity and genuineness of 
the Christian faith, and so preparing the way 
for its ultimate triumph. 

It has been sad enough for these struggling 
évangelical communities to bear up under the 
burden of poverty, but sadder yet to be sub- 
jected to annoyances and divisive movements 
through agents supported and encouraged by a 
few Baptists in this country. Feeble commu- 
nities have been divided; young men educated 
by mission funds to become preachers and 
teachers have been drawao away largely, it is be- 
lieved, in hope of further free education in 
America or of larger salaries; the popular mind 
bas been distracted and enemies to the truth 
made glad by divisions in the ranks of the Prot- 
estants, As the true character of these divisive 
movements becomes better known it cannot but 
be believed that they will be abandoned by those 
who, misled by specious representations, have 
hitherto encouraged‘them by their sympathy and 
support, Despite all the annoyance and the in- 
creased expense entailed on the Board, the evil 
has not been wholly an unmitigated one, Some 
tares have been sifted from the wheat, and 
proper instruction given on a topic hitherto neg- 
lected in view of the weightier matters of tha 
Gospel. 

Notwithstanding these embarrassments, it is 
with no little satisfaction that we can report a 
growing interest in higher Christian education, 
a greater readiness on the part of the people to 
help themselves, and a clear conviction that the 
Gospel and Christian institutions are the only 
hope for this life as well as for the life to come, 
One of the older missionaries reports bis very 
decided conviction that the long-existing, 
strong prejudice entertained by Greeks and 
Gregorian Armenians against Protestantism, or 
rather against evangelical Christianity, is giving 
way. Many incidents that might be reported 
indicate this; among others, a volume of ser- 
mons has been published in Greek by one of the 


bishops, to the sentiment of which very little 
exception can be taken, and the bishop ex- 
presses regret that ecclesiastics in the Greek 
Church do not profit by the exemple of other 
churches and give prominence <to the preaching 
of the Gospel in their congregations. Again, 
prominent ecclesiastics in the old Armenian 
Church are grateful for the labors of Dr. Wood 
and others in stemming the tide of infidelity 
that is rollingin upon the Armenian nation, 
while in that Church there are found few able 
to cope with it, 

In European Turkey work was to some extent 
interrupted by the war and the excitement con- 
nected with the attack of Servia on Bulgaria, 
but opportunities were improved for medical 
service in the hospitals and for the wide distri- 
bution of the Scriptures among the soldiers. 
The friendly offices of the missionaries in time 
of need will not be forgotten. Special tokens of 
divine favor have been enjoyed by the high 
schools of this mission. Late events have not 
seriously hindered our operations, 

In Western Turkey much time and thought 
have been given to plans for the establishment 
of a theological seminary adequate to the wants 
of the churches, but as yet no definite conclu- 
sion has been reached. At the capital more at- 
tention has been given to direct evangelical 
work, and with encouraging results, Mr, Fuller, 
who is in the more immediate charge of this de- 
partment, speaks of the “abundant evidence 
that the way is being prepared for future labor- 
ers by the rapid weakening and disintegrating 
of the old systems and beliefs which have so 
stubbornly arrested the progress of the truth in 
the past. Indeed the agents at work in breaking 
up old errors are as active as we can desire, It 
is now only a question of occupying ground 
providentially prepared for us. Our most 
serious disappointment comes from finding 
means and laborers wanting even to sow the 
seed in all the fields so wonderfully made ready 
for us. There can be no doubt that freedom of 
inquiry, and interest and frequency of discus- 
sion in regard to evangelical truth, as well as the 
variety of means and opportunities for reaching 
inquiring and awakening minds, are multiplied 
much more rapidly than our means of meeting 
this demand.” 

A new era seems to have dawned upon 
Smyrna, long regarded as one of the most diffi- 
cult fields, The Greeks of this city have become 
interested as never before; large audiences 
assemble to hear the preaching of the Gospel; 
meetings for conference and prayer are charac- 
terized by singular earnestness and spiritual 
fervor. 

Two new experiments in higher education 
have justly attracted a good degree of interest: 
one, the introduction of an industrial depart- 
ment into the High School at Bardesag to enable 
worthy young men to defraya part of their 
expenses for education and to train them for 
some useful trade. The expenses incurred for 
this branch of work have been met by a generous 
gift of E. W. Blatchford, Esq., our honored 
vice-president, who, on a recent visit to Turkey, 
was struck with the opportunity for valuable 
work of thiskind, Further aid is required to 
test the success of the ‘enterprise. The other 
experiment was the removal of the Girls’ Bchoo 
from Bardesag to Adabazar, on the pledge of 
the native community to meet all the expenses 
of the school except the salaries of American 
teachers—a pledge thus far nobly fulfilled. This 
is the first instance of the kind in the Turkish 
missions, and will be of special value as an ex- 
ample to other communities, Interest in higher 
education bas been shown at other points, es- 
pecially at Marsovan and Marash in the Central 
Turkey Miesion, by generous pledges toward the 
support rf theological seminaries. 

The Central Turkey Mission has suffered much 
from the absence of missionaries, but the 
churches have shown a good degree of life, 
Interesting revivals have been enjoyed at sev- 
eral points, and a greater readinces has been 
shown to assume responsibilities for the prog- 
reas of the Gospel. The organization of a 
Home Missionary Society to aid feeble churches 
marks a new era in this mission. Mr. Christie, 
left alone in charge of the Marash station, 
speaks of a precious season of spiritual refresh- 
ing enjoyed, and adds: ‘My heart is fall of 
gratitude for all the mercies of this extraordi- 
nary year, I never knew the work here so hope- 
ful as now.” 

In the Eastern Turkey Mission special interest 
centers about the college at Harput and other 
educational institations. Plans are in progress 
looking to enlargement of operations in the Ara~ 
bic work of the Mardin station, and especially at 
Mosul. 

Some conception of the work in progress in 
the Turkish Empire can be gathered from the 
following statistics: 102 churches, with 8,811 
members, of whom 600 were added the past year 
on confession of faith —a larger number than in 
any previous year ; 47 high schools, seminaries, 
and colleges for both sexes, attended by 2,000 
pupils, and pecuniary contributions amounting 
in all to 847,983. Oonsidering the average price 
of a day’s labor as the unit of value, this sum 
would represent in American ourrency not less 





than $200,600, 
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INDIA, 


Little is to be reported of the three missions 
in India beyond the steady advance in evangel- 
istic work; in Christian education, and in ef- 
forts to reach the higher classes; ina sense of 
responsibility for the progress of the Gorpel on 
the part of the native churches. Missionsries 
refer with pleasure to more of personal Jabor 
for individuals, to larger gifts (often out of 
great poverty and self-denia), for church build 
ing and other Chris'ian objects), and to the or- 
yanization of home missionary agencies to reach 
those that are still outside of direct Cbrietian 
influence. By far the larger part of the churches 
support their owm pastors, either directly or by 
a sustentation fund, to which the stronger 
churches contribute, so that mission funds are 
more and more applied to opening work in new 
places. A native psstor in Ceylon, bearing the 
honored missionary name of Hoising on, re- 
ports a hundred conversions in the district un- 
der bis charge during the last year. It is hoped 
that these are but the first fruits of a great in- 
gathering in thie long cultivated field. 

Special mention should be made of the suc- 
coss attending woman's work, and the ever in- 
creasing opportunities and demand for such 
labor, far exceeding the means at command, 
Bible women carry tho Gospel to thousands of 
homes, 

No pains have been spared to impress on pa- 
tive pastors and preachers the importance of 
urging men and women of all classes, who bave 
become in some measure acquainted with the 
Gospel, to the instant and earnest avceptance of 
Christ as ap rsonal Saviour. In these efforts 
some of Mr. Moody's sermons, translated into 
Tami), bave been very helpful. It is no easy 
taek even for men enlightened »nd convinced of 
personal duty to break away from old associa- 
tions and ties of kindred, often at the loss of 
all things. Nowbere more than in India is there 
felt the necd of th» special influenc:s of the 
Holy Spirit to bless the preachiog of the Word 
and to give strength avd grace to begin and con- 
tinue the Christian life, We would that Chris- 
tians in our favored land would give a larger 
place iu their sympathies and prayers for the 
success of missionary endeavors in [pdia, and 
off-r more frequent and earnest prayer for mis- 
sionaries, for native preachers, and for human 
souls borue down by inherited mental and moral 
vices and trameled by the enviropments of evil 
associations on every hand, Let it be remem- 
bered that India belongs to Christ and is one day 
io be bis, 

OMINA. 


The working force of the Board in China con- 
sists of 24 ordained missionaries, 4 male physi 
cians, 18 unmarried women, 4 of whom are phy- 
sicians, It is still a time of seed-towing, yet 
with enough of the early harvest to encourage 
labor and to show that the Gospel is here as 
elsewhere the power of God unto salvation, The 
number of churches thus far organized is 23, 
with a membership of 1,235, of whom 100 were 
added on confession of faith the past year. An 
efficient native agency is yet te be developed, 
though a valuable addition was made to this the 
last year by the graduation of eight choice men, 
of well-disciplined obaracter, and of d: voted 
Obrisian epirit, from the Seminary at Tungcho, 
near P king. 

Tbe Norton China Mission has opened a new 
station in the Sxantuvg province, from which 16 
ie estimated that a population of not less than 
ten millions of souls, hithertu practically with- 
out evangelical influence, can be reached, The 
welcome given to the missionaries at this new 
point was all that could be desired. A half 
dozen other mission stations with nearly equal 
opportunities are waiting the men to take pos- 
session of them. A grander field for Christian 
enterprise can hardly be imagined. 

The schools of various grades are important 

evangelical agencies, and give opportunities of 
persistent Coristian iufluence such as are es- 
pecially necessary in dealing with Chinese, 
Medical work, to which more attention is given 
here than in any other mission field of the 
Board, is valuable as opening the way to minds 
and hearts at first only capable of appreciating 
material advantages. Six trained physicians, 
three men aud three women, are copaccted with 
the North Ohina Mission alone, and two others 
with the Fouchow and Shanse Missions, For 
years prominent native officials at Fouchow 
have shown their appreciation of the medical 
work carried on there by seeking personal treat- 
ment in the hospitals or at their bomes, and also 
by making annual contributions to the amount 
of $300 a year toward its support. A colonel in 
the army recently solicited a subscription of 
#40 asan expression of thauks for what had 
been done for himself and others. There is no 
surer way to the heart of a Chinese than kind 
administration to his physical wants, 

Work for women 1s taking an important place 
among other means of reaching the people with 
the Gospel, The wives of missionaries and the 
teachers in seminaries, as far as practicable, and 
a few uomarried women engage in this service, 
and find much to encourage them. A few native 
Bible-women are doing admirably, One of them, 
& Mrs, Wen, is reported as having an unusually 





large number of women to attend Sabbath 
preaching and Sebbath schools in Pekiug. Be- 
sides this she has been able to meet women at 
twenty different places, some of whom she 
teaches in reading and others in Christian 
truth, Miss Porter’s labors for women brought 
light and comfort into many a darkened home, 
and she will be greatly missed, 

In the Fouchow Mission the last year will be 
remembered as a year of chapel-building, in 
which the people have taken a generous share, 
quite beyond anytbivg before known in our Chi- 
nese mistions, In four different places chapels 
have been erected and will be completed without 
expense to the Board. In other instances small 
grants-in-aid have been given. This movement 
isof the greatest value in awakening a sense of 
personal responaibility among the native Chris- 
tians and in its moral effect on those who are 
without. 

The Shanse Mission hasbeen greatly tried and 
somewhat discourage1 by the return to this 
country of two members of the mission on 
whom great reliance has been placed. As one of 
these was a physician, it is of great moment to 
otber missionary families as well as to the work 
generally, that his place be supplied at the 
earliest day possible. Something has been done 
in this field by the sale and distribution of the 
Scriptures and other religious books, something 
by tuurs, as well as by public religious exercises, 
Notwithstanding some unfaverable circum- 
stances, there is no ground for discouragement. 
The reasons that led to the establishment of 
the mission are as good to-day asever. The 
climate is one of the best, the people enterpris- 
ing and in utter need of the message of life, and 
they are to be counted by the million. 

The lone missionary at Hong Kong continues 
his work with special reference to turning to ac- 
count and watching over, a8 far as possible, the 
Christian Chinese returning from this cpuntry 
to their pative land. Some changes are contem. 
plated which seem I'kely to secure better results 
through enlargivg the scope of operations, and 
perhops by laying foundations for an interesting 
work in the interior, 1f the needed men can be 
sent out. A review of the year’s work in this 
great Empire is cheering, and suggestsa large 
addition to the missionary force in order toa 
proper share in the evangelization of a popula- 
tion comprising not less than one-fifth of the 
human race, 


JAPAN, 


The Japan Missions have suffered grestly the 
past year for want of men to improve cpportu 
nities everywhere open for enlarged effort, For 
several years there has been no increase but 
rather a falling off in the number of missionaries 
connected with the American Board, While 
during the pact year seven differeut missionaries 
have been obliged to leave the work for a season 
of rest, but three pew missionaries have been 
sent out, two of whom are now on their way. 
As a consequence, much less touring and evan- 
gelistic work have been possible than were re- 
quired by the best interests of the mission, Yet 
three new churches were organized during the 
year ending April 1st, making the total number 
81, of which 26 are self-supporting. To these 
cburches were added 866 new members on con 
fession of faith, making an aggregate member- 
sbipof 3,465. Their con'ributions for Cbristian 
objects amounted to between niuve and ten theu- 
sand dollars, Since April several other churches 
have been organized, bringing up the number 
to 85or more, and the churchmembership at 
this date is probably little short of 4,000, 

There is hardly any form of active church life 
known in this country that is not to be found in 
Japan—Sabbath-schools, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, Children’s Missionary Societies, Chautau- 
qua Circles, Bible women, etc., etc, The 
churches are so many centers of Christian work 
in the surrounding region, Companies of be- 
lievers where charches are not organized hold 
meetings in theaters, or wherever audience- 
rooms are to be had. Nochurch or parsonage- 
building society is needed in the Japan Mission, 

For other details we must refer to the columns 
of the Missionary Herald, only alluding to the 
continued success of the Kioto Training School, 
This school, with its two hundred. students, was 
gladdened by the return of Mr. Neesima from this 
country in December last. Appropriate exer 
cises of welcome were held in connection with 
the tenth anniversary exercises and laying of 
the corner-stone of a new chapel and library 
building, Twenty seven members of the school 
united with the Cburch during the year. The 
larger part of the students, whatever may have 
been their religious character on entering the 
school, leave it followers of Christ. A small re- 
inforcement of missionaries is to be sent out the 
present autumn—three men and five women— 
besides one man returning to the field. Others 
now at home, it is hoped will be able to resume 
work before the close of another year ; but what 
are these among so many? 

SANDWIOH ISLANDS AND MIORONESIA, 


In addition to the well-earned allowances paid 
to the few surviving members of the missionary 
staff in the Sandwich Islands, the Board ia mak- 
ing grants-in-aid to the Hilo Boarding School 





and to the North Pacific Institute in charge of 
Dr. Hyde, as a means of securing a well-trained 
ministry, and to the evangelical work under the 
cate of the Rev. F. W. Damon, among the 
Chinese, who bid fair soon to constitute the 
principal population of the group. Care is thus 
taken not only to keep up a vigorous Christian 
life among Hawaiian Christiane, but to rave the 
Islands from a new heathenism, The institute 
has been well sustained. The work among the 
Chinese, evangelistic and educational, makes 
steady progress. The reputation of the Hilo 
Boarding School is bappi'y illustrated by recent 
subscriptions for its endowment to the amount 
of #7,500 by those best acquainted with its 
work, 

The work accomplished by the new “Morning 
Star” during its first year confirms the wisdom 
of equipping it with auxiliary steam power. The 
entire field, from the Gilbert Isjands on the east 
to the Ruk Archipelago on the west, has been 
visited and opportunity given missionaries to 
confer with native pastors and churches. For 
the first time in two years we have full news 
from all the missionary schools and churches, 
and can report 51 self-supporting churcbes, 
with 4,985 members, of whom 1,234 were added 
since the last report, and contributions for all 
purposes amounting to more than $4,000. 

The native pastors and teachers and the train- 
ing schoois for both sexes at Kusaie, for the 
Gilbert and the Marshall group, have more than 
realized hopes of the missionaries. As showing 
the practical wisdom with which these schools 
are carried on, it will be enough to quote the 
following from the pen of one of their teachers : 
Tn the boarding department the scholars Jo 
their own cooking, washing, sewing, take care 
of their own native houses, besides the school- 
room work and an hour of farm work each 
afternoon,” The gechool farm is of great value 
not only 1n training the scholars to habits of in- 
dustry and giving healthful exercise, but in fur 
nishing a large quantity of food- enough, in 
short, for fifty pupils between five and six 
months of the current year. Another teacher 
speaks of the pupils as eager to learn, and save 
that there is notbing they wish to know so much 
as the Word of God, Besides their regular 
studies the pupils are taught “ how to work, how 
to live, and how to make Christian homes.” Tor 
details of this most interesting apostolic visita- 
tion among different churches, and especially of 
the work opening at Ruk under the fostering 
care of Mr, and Mre. Logan, we must refer to 
the Annual Report, anv fitting abridgement is 
simply impossible. In view of the wonderful 
progress which from the first the Gospel has 
made in the islands embraced in this mission, it 
is hoped that another missionary family and 
two female teachers may be found for Ruk, one 
female medical missionary and one teacher for 
Ponape. In no quarter of the great missionary 
field is there such quick return in the harvest 
of souls, 

AFRIOA. 


It is now fifty years since the Board began its 
work of evangelization in Africa, This fact was 
duly noticed by public exercises of great inter- 
est in December last at one ef the oldest 
stations in the Zulu Mission, The memory of 
the early weary years of trial was fitly set in con- 
trast with the evident tokens of the divine favor 
evjoyed in later days, as attention was called to 
sixteen churches with 866 members, to a theo- 
logical seminary with twenty-four students, to 
boarding schools and common schools for both 
sexes with nearly 1,600 pupils, A Christian lit- 
erature and co-operative work in a foreign mis- 
sion to the heathen tribes to the northeast give 
proof that labor in this part of Africa has not 
been in vain. 

The Zulu Mission is not without its trials from 
the occasional lapse of churchmembers into 
old habits and from the want of downright 
Christian earnestness on the part of believers, 
It is now specially exposed to a vigorous attack 
from the Romanists, who are taking advantage 
of the reduced missionary force in this field, The 
need ot the six new men called for a year ago, 
not one of whom has been secured, is graater 
now than then, not only in view of opportuni- 
ties of enlargement, but in view of this new peril 
threatening the further progress if not the very 
life of the mission, 

The West Central African Mission has recov- 
ered ground lost two years ago, and reports 
healthfu) progress in schools. The missionaries 
compelied for a time to leave their work are 
again at their posts, and the mission has been 
further strengthened by the coming of Mr. and 
Mrs, Currie from Canada, whose support is 
generously provided by the Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Congregational Churches of 
Canada, A number of native youth give evi- 
dence of genuine interest in the Gospel, There 
is room and there is demand at once for double 
the number of men now in the field. No hin- 
drance, but rather proteetion, is now antici- 
pated from the Portuguese authorities on the 
coast, and the way seems open fora thousand 
miles into the heart of the continent, 

In East Central Africa there has been no 
chang? in the mission staff during the year. 
Four native helpers from the Zulu Mission are 





here engaged in offering to other tribes the 
blessings of the Gospel, the Zulu churches 
undertaking half of their support. Over fifty 
young persons at the different stations are al- 
ready giving evidence of a work of grace in their 
hearts, and have been formed into classes for 
special religious instruction. The last three 
Sundays in March the audiences at public wor- 
ship averaged over t'urce hundred. The interest 
is wideepread, The natives have learned that 
the missionaries are unlike other white men 
whom they have known. The native tribes 
around the stations are eager tu learn to read, 
and are easily impressed by the truths of the 
Gospel. Unlike most Africans, these people 
show an unuzual readiness to engage in manual 
labor and to aasist the missionaries in every way. 
The impression made at this early day, the 
genuine religious interest developed, and the 
outlook for the future, are without precedent, 
so far as we know, in the history of African 
missions. The record reads more like a report 
from Micronesia. Tbree brethren are fully oc- 
cupied with the work now in hand—teaching, 
preaching, reducing languages to wriling, trans- 
lating, and laying foundations. They cannot 
reach a tithe of the people near them who are 
waiting for Christian teschers, is it strange 
tbat they call for an immediate reinforcement of 
eight men? Considering the field open to effort, 
and the wonderful success that has attended the 
missions thus far, it would be difficult to point 
out @ more urgent or a more inviting field of 
labor. 
OCONOLUSION. 


Such is a rapid survey of the work of the 
Board for the past year. If we attempt to re- 
port results in statisticul form we find that the 
Gospel bas been preached by missionaries and 
native preachers iu nine hundred different cities, 
towas, and villages in various parts of the globe ; 
that the pumber of churches bas increased from 
303 to 310, to which 3,481 m+mbirs were re- 
ported as added on confession of faith—a larger 
number than in apy previous year since the 
great ingatherivg at the Sandwich Islands; that 
from 4,000 to 5,000 youth are gathered into high 
schools, seminaries, and training classes, be- 
sides 32,000 cbildren in 856 common schools, and 
that more than 15,000.000 pages of educational 
and religious literature have been put into cir- 
culation in twenty-six different languages, of 
the best Christian thought of the world, thus 
entering into the life of millions of our fellow- 
men. Nor is it of less moment as indicating the 
genuine Christian life of these believers, many 
of them but recently out of the darkness of hea- 
thenisw, that their gifts to various Christian 
objects amouvted to nearly $#80,000—a sum 
which, if we consider the price of a day’s labor 
as the unit of value, should be increased sixfold 
in order to a prop+r comparison with contribu- 
tions in this country. 

Satisfactory aa these results may seem when 
compared with those of former years, they fall 
far short of what might have been had we pre- 
pared to meet the pressing calls and the inviting 
opportunities on every hand, 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 
MISSIONS, 00. coeseeveeecceee 
Stations... 
OUE-BIAUMORS. coqcccrccccccccccccecccceccccce ccves 810 
Ordained Missionaries (10 being 

physiclans)......60.e-06 wees 159 
Physicians not ordained, 7 

men and 4WOMER.....6-.66 11 
Other male assistants........ 7 
Women (wives, 156; unmar- 

ried, besides physicians, 101) 

Whole number vf laborers 

sent from this country.... 
Native pastors..... eoccccccocs 151 
Native preachers and cate- 

CHIBTS, 0... eeseeeceeee ccccce 419 
Native school-teachers.......1,141 
Other native helpers,......... 260—1,964 

Whole number of laborers.. 2,398 
Pages printed, as nearly as can be learned 15,145,716 


1885-86. 


Churches...... o0ccce Cocee cescccecooccecs 810 
Church MEMDVETS......++eeeeeecceeeceees 26,065 
Added during the year............eeeeee ee 8,481 
Whole number from the first, as nearly a 

CAD DE EATDET....,...ceeeeeeeeccererere 98,183 
High schools, theological seminaries, and 

Station C]ASKES.....ccceeeeeeererecseeeees 56 
Pupils tn the above.........-- mates eocoeees 2,852 
Boarding school for gitls.....++-++++++ oo 41 
Pupils in boarding school for girls......«. 1,958 
COMMON BCHOOIB.....eee eee erereeee ocecee 856 
Pupils in common SChOO!S....++++++ sree 82,577 
Whole number under instruction......+.» 89,877 





Tue Germans in Jerusalem have a separate 
congregation of their own, and under German 
auspices some excellent mission work is done, 
The congregation now numbers 124 members, of 
whom however, twenty are Arabs. Dr. Lepsiur, 
a son of the Berlin Egyptologist recently de- 
ceased, is the pastor. He, together with four 
other teachers, manages an excellent school, in 
which, besides German and Arabic, also Eng- 
lish, French, Latin and Greek are tought, In the 
asylum for the lepers, a man and his wife and 
one deaconess are employed, and have the care 
of seventeen lepers, In the deaconess’s hospital 
four deaconesses attended last year to the wants 
of 457 sick persons. The Orphans’ Home “ Tali- 
tha Kumi” for girls hag 110 inmates, and the 
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Syrian Orphans’ Home for boys has 120. Special 
mission work is being done in many places by 
the German Christians in Palestine, assisted by 
the money of their friends in Germany and 
America, Lately Bethlehem proved to be a good 
point. 


..-The tyrannical policy of the Russian Gov- 
ernment in persecuting the Church of the Ger- 
man Baltic provinces is beginning to produce 
its fruits. It is officially announced that in one 
of them during the year 1885, there were 594 
male and 400 female converts from Lutheranism 
to the Orthodox Greek Church. 


She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 17TH. 


JESUS DELIVERED TO BE CRUCIFIED ,.— 
JOHN xix, I—16. 








Nores.—‘“‘ Scourged him.”—Not because he 
wanted to outrage the prisoner, but because he 
hoped, by thus treating him in a way to throw 
discredit on any royal claims, to appease the 
Jews and save Jesus, In Luke xxiii, 16, Pilate 
says he will ‘‘chastise him and let him go.” 
Scourging was generally inflicted on prisoners, 
not of Roman birth, before execution. The 
ecourge was often loaded with spikes, or lead, 
80 as to bring the blood. We do not hear of any 
special cruelty about this scourging, and it is 
not probable there was, as Pilate’s disposition 
was entirely favorable to Jesus.———“ Crown 
of thorns,” “purple garment.”—This not by 


Pilate’s order, but permitted by him as putting 


a travesty on the claim of being a king, and thus 
tending to satisfy the Jews’ spite.———‘‘ I bring 
him out to you.”—To show him thus bloody with 
the scourge, and with the mock insignia of 
royalty, to appeal to their pity.———“‘ J find no 
crime.”—Again he acquits the man he had 
scourged.——-—"* Cried oul saying, crucify him.” 
--The priests did this quickly to anticipate any 
friendly fecling, and to force Pilate’s action, 
——-— Take him yourselves and crucify 
him.—Said in a veevish way. But it gave 
the Jews achance to suggest that Christ had 
been guilty of aninfraction of the Jews relig- 
ious law, to which the Romans paid respect, in 
claiming divine commission. This frightened 
Pilate, who was not sure but Christ might really 
have supernatural power.———“ Whence art 
Thou?”—From Heaven or earth? Art thou the 
Son of God?“ T'’hou wouldst have no pow- 
er.” —Christ wanted to rebuke Pilate’s self-suffi- 
ciency, His language could only make Pilate 
respect him the mure, showing Christ was not 
afraid of him.———*' Thou art not Cwsar’s 
Sriend.”—This made it clear that if he released 
Jesus they would accuee him at Rome.-——“ The 
Pavement.”—A part of the court covered over 
with mosaic, and where was a certain elevation, 
which gave the name ‘‘Gabbatha,” or hill. 
“The Preparation of the Passover.”—The Prep- 
aration day was Friday, and it was the Friday 
of Passover Week,———“ About the sixth hour.” 
—Rather earlyin the morning. The Roman 
sixth hour would be our 6a. m. Mark says the 
third hour, which would be 9a. m. It was early 
in the forenoon ; but they had no watches, 

Instruction.—To compromise with wrong is a 
most foolish course, It ends with giving np 
everything. In our history those who compro- 
mised with slavery were the best defenders of 
slavery. Pilate’s attempt to compromise with 
the Jews by scourging Jesus ended by his killing 
Jesus, Had he puton a bold face at the first he 
might have easily had his own way. 

The natural cruelty of people who have power 
is here shown. The soldiers saw a helpless pris- 
oner, and so they took delight in striking him and 
insulting him with a mock crown, just as some 
children and grown people take pleasure in tor- 
menting dogs or cats or children, Men seem 
to be naturally brutal, more brutal than brutes. 
One of the most important lessons to impress 
on children is that they must be tender, kind, 
sympathetic, helpful. 

It is not only the guilty but often the inno 
cent that have to suffer. When you see & mun 
suffering, don’t be hasty to say that he must 
have deserved it. Christ suffered most of all, 
and he was sinless, 

anu Position, authority, wealth, we are 
pr toe a in it and think and talk of 
tea, ee ra we have comes only from 
other, Women m4 one and pulleth down an- 
remember that the beet Lore pennies ape 
of God. powers that be are ordained 


There are differences j in guilt, 
more heinous than others, Pilate’ 
ice war not so bad as the Jews’ 
Some sins of weakness wa 
with some forgiveness, hoping for better things, 
and rather excusing them, as Jesus did, There 
are other sins of malignity ana hypocrisy 
which deserve no mercy whatever. Those who 
willfully do wrong, knowing it is an injury 
planning how they may injure others for their 
own selfish purposes, are enemics of society» 
Such are the leadera in corrupt politics, the 
gamblers, the rumsellers, and other foes of 


ya To such Christ said: **Woe unto 
you ” 





Some sins are 
8 sin of coward. 
8’ sin of malignity, 
are to treat gently, 





ews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC, 


On Tuesday of last week the Democratic State 
Convention, held in New Haven, nominated the 
following ticket: For Governor, Edward Spicer 
Cleveland, of Hartford. For Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Edward E. Bradley, of New Haven. For 
Secretary of State, Bryan F. Mahan, of New 
London. For Treasurer, William W. Skiddy, 
of Stamford. For Comptroller, Malcolm R. Gris- 
wold, of Stafford Springs. On the same day the 
New Jersey State Convention nominated Robert 
8. Green for Governor, amid great disorder. On 
Wednesday the Republican Convention of Massa- 
chusetts nominated Oliver Ames for Governor 
and completed the ticket, as follows, the next 
day: Lieutenant Governor, J. Q. A. Brackett ; 
Secretary of State, Henry B. Pierce; Treasurer, 
A. W. Beard; Auditor, Charles R, Ladd, of 
Springfield ; Atéorney-General, Edgar J. Sher- 
man, of Lawrence. On Wednesday, also, the 
Colorado Republicans nominated W. H. Meyer, 
for Governor, and the Nebraska Republicans 
nominated Gen. John M. Thayer for the same 
office. On Thursday the State Democracy of 
Massachusetts nominated, for Governor, John F, 
Andrew, the son of the famous war Governor of 
that state. The ticket was completed the next 
day as follows: Lieutenant-Governor, Frank K, 
Foster, of Haverhill; Secretary of Slate, John R. 
Thayer, of Worcester ; Treasurer, Lewis Warner, 
of Northampton ; Auditor, William F. Cook, of 
Sprivgfield; Attorney-General, John W. Cor- 
coran, of Clinton. 





...-Jdames A, Hedden, who while cashier of 
the First National Bank of Newark wrecked the 
institution, has been pardoned by President 
Cleveland. His term of five years in the State 
Prison expired on September 27th, and he was 
serving thirty extra days, the penalty for non- 
payment of costs of court, which in his case 
amounted to $500. The arrival of the pardon 
was a surprise to Hedden, as he had given up all 
hopes in that direction, It restores him to the 
rights of citizenship, and his intention, it is 
understood, is to go West and start life anew, 


«ee-Lhe Republican and Democratic State 
Committees met in this city on Wednesday of 
last week to nominate a judge for “the Court of 
Appeals, The Republicans nominated Judge 
Charles Daniels, of Buffalo, without a dissenting 
vote. The Democrats nominated Judge Rufus 
W. Peckham, of Albany, against the wish of 
Tammany Hall, The power of the administra- 
tion, it was said, forced Tammany to yield, 


...-A very large and enthusiastic meeting was 
held in Chickering Hall, of this city, on Friday 
evening, to ratify the nomination of Henry 
George for Mayor. Speeches were made by the 
Rev. John W. Kramer, who presided, the Rev. 
Dr. R. Heber Newton, Prof. Thomas Davidson, 
Prof. Daniel De Leon, the Rev. Dr. Edward Mc- 
Glynn, Prof, David B, Scott, and Mr. Charles 
F. Wingate. 


~e.-A sensational dispatch received at Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, states that Blood Indians are 
daily growing bolder and are likely to put on 
their paint in afew days. Settlers in the vicinity 
of their reserve are fleeing from their homes, 
well knowing that soon the redskins will plunder 
every house and murder all whites they find, A 
gentleman just arrived states that already the 
Indians have commenced to plunder. 


..-eAt Portland, Me., last week, William E. 
Gould, the defaulting cashier, was arraigned on 
three indictments—all for embezzlement, He 
pleaded guilty to all the indictments, and was 
sentenced to the penitentiary for ten years, 


...-Otto Baumann, the receiving teller of the 
Union Dime Savings Institution, has been dis- 
covered to have embezzled from his bank to the 
amount of nearly twenty thousand dollars, 


FOREIGN. 


...-On Thursday of last week Herr Tisza, the 
prime minister of Austro-Hungary, declared his 
attitude on the Bulgarian question before the 
Diet. He said that Austro-Hungary intended to 
prevent any single power from establishing a 
protectorate over Bulgaria, ‘‘We want inde- 
pendence among the Balkan States,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ without having any covetous designs 
toward any of them. No community of inter- 
ests exists in the Balkans. The Austro-German 
alliance continues guarding the mutual condi- 
tions of existence without endangering peace, 
Austro-Hungary will not allow any single power 
to make armed interference in Bulgaria. Austro- 
Hungary earnestly intends following this policy 
during these critical times.” Following this 
declaration the notes of General Kaulbars 
to the Bulgarian Ministry and Regency be- 
came more conciliatory, in consequence, it 
is gaid, of hints from St. Petersburgh. The Minis- 
try and Regency had declared their willingness to 
put an end to the present state of siege. General 
Kaulbars’s note did not ask that the elections 
be postponed. It simply asked that the plotters 
be released and allowed to leave the country, and 
that the state of siege be raised. He verbally 
explained that it would be politic to postpone 





the elections as the Caar desires ; that the na’ 


might choose any Prince except een THI NGS for CHILD REN 
whose election Russia would forcibly resist, As 


a further indication of the conciliatory attitude 
of Russia, it was semi-officially announced in St. 
Petersburgh that no international complications 
over the Bulgarian question were imminent, and 


that the Cabinets controlling the question 
were decidedly in favor of preserving 
peace. General Kaulbars’s ultimatum remain- 


ing unanswered, he sent another note to 
the Bulgarian Ministry asking a reply. The 
Ministry, on Sunday, after a long discussion, 
drafted a reply to the effect that the Bulgarian 
Government would comply with the demands of 
Russia to the extent that the Constitution and 
laws would permit, The same day a large meet- 
ing was held in Sofia in support of the Govern- 
ment. During the meeting the editor of the 
Zankoff organ and another man cheered Russia, 
They were roughly handled by the crowd. Gen- 
eral Kaulbars, hearing of the circumstance, 
drove up and addressed the crowd, complaining 
of their insulting conduct. Hs also warned the 
people against accepting the advice of their 
present leaders, He was received at first with 
enthusiasm, which soon gave place to repeated 
interruptions, General Kaulbars became pale 
with excitement and seemed to gasp for breath. 
He drove from the meeting directly to the resi- 
dence of the German Consul, The supposition 
is that General Kaulbars intended to provoke an 
insulting demonstration, which would serve as a 
pretext for Russian intervention, 


....-The native community throughout Bengal 
has been greatly excited lately by the discovery 
that extensive adulteration is carried on in the 
manufacture of ghee, or clarified butter, an arti- 
cle in daily use in every native household. The 
intensity of the popular feeling on the subject is 
accounted for by the fact that the adulteration 
is effected either with beef and mutton fat, the 
eating of which is a deadly sin in the eyes of 
the Hindus, or with lard, which the Mohamme- 
dans consider unclean food. Both Hindus and 
Mohammedans have called on the Government 
to protect them by legislation, and have urged 
the necessity for immediate action, so that the 
measure might come into force before the Doorga 
Pooja and Mohurrum, the great festivals of the 
two religions. The excitement calls to mind ths 
‘ greased bullets” and the ‘‘ Indian mutiny.” 


..-.The entire domain of Chantilly, with its 
magnificent castle and all its dependencies, the 
value of which, at the lowest estimate, is over 
sixty millions of francs, has been presented by 
the Duo d’Aumale to the Institute of France, to 
be held by it in trust for the French nation, The 
Duke had provided tor this bequest in his will, 
but desires that the conditions of it be immedi- 
ately carried out, After having defrayed the 
exponses of keeping up the estate the Institute 
will employ the excess of revenue—first, in ac- 
quiring objects of art; second, in pensions and 
pecuniary aid to literary men and artists; 
third, in establishing a fund to aid and encour- 
age those who devote themselves to the career 
of letters, science, or art. The galleries and 
collections at Chantilly will be called the Museé 
Condé, and shall be open to the public. 
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MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES. 





InsTEAD of cultivating and urging a nore 
extensive and a more earnest missionary 
spirit among all the Churches there seems 
to be, just now, a special desire to talk 
about, speculate about, write about and 
quarrel about matters and tbings which 
never yet have been settled, and probably 
never will be, until men, by searching, can 
find out God in all his unrevealed plans 
concerning the race from the beginning to 
the end of time, and thence onward through 
eternity, There are those so anxious, now, 
about all ‘‘ hidden things,” so determined 
that all Christendom shall know what they 
know—which knowledge, commonly called 
speculation, is said to be ‘past finding 
out”—that they are willing missionary 
work, in this world, at least, shall come to 
a halt, churches be divided as to what they 
shall do (in view of these human revela- 
tions), and aid be withheld from missionary 
boards, until they, in their superior knowl- 
edge of God and their foreknowledye of what 
he is to do in a future state, shall give to 
the churches new marching orders. As to 
a future probation for the heathen and in- 
fants, these new teachers think they have 
found out—from whence nobody knows— 
all about these matters. While most 
Christians are still inclined to respect the 
command to go into all the world to preach 
the Gospel to every creature, these teachers 





aforesaid are practically chilling all enthu- 
siastic work in that direction by their ut- 
terances in regard to a ‘ future state of 
probation.” 

They would have new rules adopted for 
the government of the Boards, new tests 
in regard to missionary qualifications, new 
creeds for churchmembership, a new 
theology, new seminary teachings, new 
methods of conducting ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, and something of a revolution in all 
Church and benevolent operations; or, to 
be more plain, a revolution which shall re- 
spect their new revelation and their new 
theology. They intend now to air their 
notions, so far as they can, before our great 
missionary boards, in the church, in the pul- 
pit, and in the newspapers, until all newly 
appointed missionaries shall be permitted 
to preach the Gospel ‘‘as they understand 
it.” Indeed all the specially endowed and 
newly enlightened theological teachers, 
preachers, and doctors would have all men 
every where understand that if their *‘doxy” 
is not adopted and admitted into our creeds 
and religious guide-books, there will be 
trouble in the camp; and then there’s no 
knowing what may happen. 

While millions are perishing for lack of 
the saving knowledge of Christ, we are led 
to believe that there will be a “lack of 
funds” to conduct missionary work unless 
the churches or the Boards consent to 
adopt their views. 

Let us now look at the matter practi- 
cally. 

Ilere comes a man who wants to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen. He is all right 
in every respect, it is said, except in the 
firm belief that God is so good that at some 
time in the far-off future he will ‘ finally 
“Shall we send him to 
China?” we ask, ‘‘ Oh! yes,” is the answer, 


save all men.” 


‘for he isa very good man, and perfect!y 
sound in other respects.” Another man 
applies, who believes that God cannot 
punish a man who has never heard of the 
Bible or Christ or the way of salvation. 
‘Shall such a preacher be sent?” ‘ Yes; 
on the whole we will pass him.” Another 
offers his valuable services, saying; ‘1 
agree with you in all things except in the 
doctrine of election.” ‘* What shall we do 
with such a man?” “ Let him go,” is the 
prompt reply. Another believes iu a 
future probation for all men—heathen in- 
cluded. ‘* This is a hard case indeed; but,” 
it is said, ‘‘ we had better send him.” An- 
other candidate says: ‘‘ No matter what a 
man believes, if his heart is right and he is 
truly good.” ‘*What shall we say 
about him?” ‘Nothing. Let him go.” 
Another man, on being questioned, 
says; ‘I indorse all your creeds; 
but I don’t believe much in miracles.” He 
is a good scholar and appears to be an earn- 
est Christian. But he doesn’t believe the 
story of Jonahandthe whale; neither does 
he credit, as truth, the statement that the 
sun actually stood still at the command of 
Joshua, or that there was real fire in the 
furnace into which Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego were cast; and there are 
other so-called miracles, he says, which he 
does not believe in. He ends by saying as 
a clincher that the fish story about Jonah 
and the whale settled the question with 
him, and he can’t go that miracle anyway. 
‘Well, now, shall we keep sucha good man 
at home?” ‘No! No!” we will, hear it 
said, somewhere. ‘Send him to Japan. 
We don’t want such a preacher here. He 
can’t do much hurt there anyway.” 

Now, then, an amiable man comes who 
doesn’t believe in the chemistry of the Bible. 
He doesn’t believe in regl hell fire, or brim- 





stone, or any such nonsense. “ Never 
mind. Send him along. He can’t help do- 
ing some good, somewhere—say in the 
South Sea Islands.” 

At last a zealous, outspoken man comes 
along, who thinks he bas special gifts as a 
teacher, and would like to be sent to Africa. 
But the matter with him is that he doesn’t 
believe in a personal devil, while many of 
the benighted Africans really do. ‘‘ And 
what in the world shall we do with such an 
erratic man?” Theansweris: ‘Oh! never 
mind what he believes and says about the 
Devil. He is just the man for Africa. 
Send him along.” 

Here we have fair samples of the kind of 
men who are to be found to-day connected 
with the churches. Are they the kind of 
men to be sent abroad to represent the 
churches engaged in missionary work? Do 
we want any one of the sort we have 
named, no matter how good he is? 

We think not, most decidedly. 

No Board of Missions can satisfy every 
man. There are still fault-finders and 
troublesome Christians everywhere in all 
directions. Such men think that, with a good 
stock of dynamite always on hand, they can 
do almost anything when they set out. 
Now, in view of all the facts in the case, 
what shall be done? Our answer is most 
emphatically: Do nothing but work and 
smile, work and pray, work and give, work 
and never fear what men shall do or say; 
for God has promised to be with his work- 
ing, obedient followers always, even unto 
the end of the world. 

Let those who will look through their 
green spectacles, or spy glasses, into eter- 
nity and continue to speculate as to God’s 
plans. All such should be kindly treated— 
as speculators. They will not do much 
harm unless they are specially noticed. 
The best way to deal with such men is to 
** Jet them alone.” Time is too short and 
too valuable to be wasted in fruitless dis- 
cussions about matters unrevealed. Let 
Christian men now begin another year of 
missionary work with new zeal and new 
consecration to God and his cause, remem- 
bering that we are put in trust of the pre- 
cious truths of the Gospel, and are now 
commanded, as in the past, to go and teach 
all nations, und urge all men everywhere 
to repent; for now is the accepted time and 
now is the day of salvation. 


<i 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CON- 
VENTION, 








Tne proceedings of the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which is now in session in Chicago, will be 
followed with interest by our entire relig- 
ious public. What that Church says and 
does cannot be said and done in a corner. 
As apart of the organized Christianity of 
the country it exercises a large influence in 
shaping religious thought and directing re- 
ligious activity. When it speaks it speaks 
with an air of authority; when it moves it 
moves with energy; and it neither speaks 
nor moves without the force of well-rea- 
soned convictions behind it. The General 
Convention will do nothing hastily. It will 
act under the constraint which the idea of 
the divine authority and apostolic character 
of the Church imposes. It will act as a 
body which is legislating not simply for 
the present but for the ages to come, not to 
revolutionize but to conserve. The Epis- 
copal Church is an eminently conservative 
Church; but it is at the same time ag- 
gressive. If in essentials it is unchange- 
able, if it absolutely refuses to erase 
the old landmarks, or alter its faith, 
or modify its system, or introduce 
radical changes into its form of worship; 
it shows a marvelous power of adaptation 
to the demands of the age. No Church 
feels a more serious concern for the relig- 
ious welfare of the unchurched masses, al- 
though it has been stigmatized as too re- 





spectable for the common people. No 
Church has more carefully guarded its doc- 
trinal system, and yet it has been called the 
‘*roomiest Church in America.” 

As a body the General Convention is 
notable for the character of the clergy- 
men and laymen who compose its lower 
house. The names of not a few of 
the lay deputies are of men who are 
eminent in the councils of the na- 
tion and in the learned professions. It 
would be difficult to gather a more able, 
grave and dignified body of men. The 
bishops, who constitute a separate house, 
and hold their sessions «in secret, have be- 
come a large aad impressive body. They 
are not mere titular dignities. The Epis- 
copal office, whether in the metropolis or 
on the frontier, is not a position of ease and 
inactivity. 

The Convention finds itself face to face 
with some important questions. The 
‘* Annexed Book,” as it is called, is one of 
these questions. It was sent down to the 
dioceses by the last General Convention 
three years ago, for such action as they 
might, after examination, be led to take, 
The revision ran the gauntlet of a severe 
criticism in the General Convention, and 
the diocesan conventions have offered not 
a few objections and suggestions. The 
Church press has also been filled with dis. 
cussions favorable and unfavorable, and it 
has been assumed by some that the fate 
of the revision is already decided, so 
large and varied is the volume of 
criticism against it. But we do not 
believe the General Convention will take 
conclusive action either for or against it 
without careful and prolonged considera- 
tion. The avowed purpose of the ‘* Book 
Annexed” is to enrich and give greater flexi- 
bility to the liturgical service. This pur- 
pose involves changes, and naturally 
arouses the conservative spirit of the 
Church, which will resist until convinced 
that the changes proposed are required, and 
are wise and safe and in harmony with the 
general character of the liturgy. It is quite 
natural, too, that the representatives of 
each school of thought should scrutinize 
the revision very keenly to discover if there 
is any party bias in it; and we need not be 
surprised at the statement of Dr. W. R. 
Huntington that one partisan sees mariola- 
try in it, another latitudinarianism, and 
another ‘‘ puritanic pravity.” Such diver- 
sity of criticism is in reality a tribute to the 
success of the revisionists in holding an 
even balance between the various parties. 
The Auglo-Catholic, as an expert in liturgi- 
cal science,complains that due regard is not 
had to the structural principles of that scie- 
ence in the revision. The Broad churchman 
fails to find the “ flexibility” promised, and 
says it is better to have the old rigidity 
with liberty than to have the new rigidity 
with less liberty. But harmony of action 
is, of course, possible notwithstanding such 
divergences. And the great probability, 
that the ‘‘death of this movement will mean 
inaction for a quarter of a century,” as Dr. 
Huntington puts it, in his pamphlet on 
the ‘‘ Critics and Prospects” of the ‘* Book 
Annexed,” will be an additional reason 
in the mind of the General Convention for 
hesitating to reject the revision. ‘The 
men do not live,” adds Dr. Huntington, 
‘* who will have the courage to embark on 
a fresh enterprise of the like purport, while 
the shipwreck of this one is before their 
eyes.” 

What with the revision, the old but liv- 
ing question of changing the name of the 
Church, the consideration of a scheme of 
ecclesiastical courts of appeal, and other 
matters likely to come up for action, the 
General Convention can hardly have an un- 
interesting session. 





WORK OUT YOUR OWN SALVA- 
TION. 


Tux direction of the Apostle Paul to the 
Philippians to “‘ work out” their own sal- 
vation “‘ with fear and trembling” has been 
made the subject of much foolish 
and neediess controversy as to the 
meaning of it. The Calvinists and 
the Arminians have fought over it; 
the one party insisting that it teaches that 
salvation has to be worked for, and the 
other insisting that it teaches just the re- 
verse of that. The traditional exegesis on 
either side has been worked over and ovef, 
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and the changes rung onevery word in the 


passage. It is not so strange as it is la- 
mentable that some of the simplest and 
most helpful passages of the Scriptures have 
been laid hold on for controversial pur- 
poses and dragged into a rut of traditional 
interpretation, andso lost to all practical 
helpfulness. The meaning of the exhorta- 
tion is to our minds most simple, and has 
nothing whatever to do in the battle be- 
tween Calvinists and Arminians, a contro- 
versy which, would to Heaven, had never 
been raised, and which we devoutly wish 
earnest Christians would let alone, and 
give themselves to the more legitimate 
work of.saving men, and reading and teach- 
ing the Word of God, without doing so by 
the rule of anv theological system. 

We find in this exhortation several very 
good lessons, which we will try briefly to 
indicate: First, the instruction of Paul 
to the Philippians ‘work out your 
own salvation,” is simply to go on 
with their Christian life without depending 
upon him, the apostle, to be with and by 
them to help them. He was very much at- 
tached to those Philippians, and they were 
to him; he had been much with them, and 
they had learned to be very dependent upon 
him. When he was with them they had 
been obedient to the faith, and simple in 
going forward in their Christian life. He 
was now in prison, from which it was not 
probable that he would ever come forth to 
see them again; so he writes acknowledg- 
ing a gift, and reminding them of the great 
and blessed faith by which they were saved, 
and gives them much good instruction, in 
which he says: ‘*‘ Wherefore, my beloved, 
as ye have always obeyed, not as in my 
presence only, but now much more in my 
absence, work out your own salvation,” etc. 
That is, do not be dependent upon my 
presence with you, but go on by yourselves 
justas you would if I were present with 
you. 

This is amost simple and important les- 
son for us to-day. How many churches 
aod individual Christians make their prog- 
ress and Christian work depend on the 
presence of their pastor! If the pastor is 
at home, and with them in all the stated 
services and in his pastoral visitations, they 
do well, but if the pastor is absent, or they 
ehance to be for some weeks or months 
without a pastor, then they seem not to be 
able to go on. When the pastor preach es, 
they are present; if he is absent, they are 
apt to be. When the pastor is present 
at prayer-meeting, they are; but if 
they know that he is not to be 
there, they are apt to stay away. If 
the pastor’s visits are regular and frequent, 
they manage to ‘‘ keep along”; but, if they 
are not visited and petted and strengthened 
as often as it seems needful for them to be, 
they fall away and grow indifferent, not 
only to work, but to spiritual life itself. In 
a word, they have never learned to ‘‘ work 
out their own salvation.” We do not un- 
derrate the importance of the pastoral office 
or presence; nor the advantage of faithful 
attendance upon all the services of the 
church by the pastor; nor his visitation work 
among his people; but we do deplore the 
state of helplessness into which many 
churches and more individual Christians 
fall, the very moment their spiritual leader 
18 away from them. If this injunction were 
taken to heart by all God’s people, individ- 
ual life would grow independent, vigorous, 
and aggressive, and church life would wax 
strong and constant, and the work of the 
Lord would not fail by the way, in the 
event of a change of pastors, or any hiatus 

in the pastoral office. 
sae lesson suggested by the ex- 
lite) peo “ ~ — (i.¢., the Christian 
Christ through faith in hepa ad a a 
life, but a new ond ns ys — 
sing which has te “ting or a divine begin- 
: improved and devel- 
oped, or, in other words, ** worked out.” 
There is much nonsense still talked po 
taught in certain quarters, looking to some 
‘short method” of Caristian growth and 
holiness. Much ridicule and high contempt 
is put upon the idea that the Christian has 
to work, and toil, and fight for his advance. 
ment in the spiritual life. It is true that 
we do not have to work for our saly. 


ation; 
that is indeed a gift, handed over 


to the 


soul that believes on the Lord Jesus Christ - 
but we do have to work out, or make the 


best and most of that salvation 
when once it is ours. It is the es- 
sence of salvation (that is, the restored 
and regenerated character) that it 
is changed into the image of Christ Jesus 
and brought to perfection by the conflict 
with the “law of sin and death” 
that still works in ourmembers. There is 
no short cut to the possession of developed 
Christian character. Salvation—i.e., the at- 
tainment unto the likeness of Christ—is not 
obtained by ‘‘a jump,” or by a ‘‘second con- 
version,” or by a ‘‘ holiness experience,” or 
by a magical enduement of the Holy Ghost. 
It is most blessed that we are not left alone 
to this work; for God, indeed, is present, 
working in us, both to will and to do his 
good pleasure. Without him we can do 
nothing; and, we say it reverently, without 
our cordial and hearty working together 
with him in the matter of our own salva- 
tion, he can do nothing or next to nothing 
forus. Our Lord learned obedience by 
the things which he suffered; it is not to 
be supposed that we wili learn without 
some like training and discipline. He was 
made perfect through suffering; it is not 
probable that we will be made perfect by 
some patent process of ‘‘holiness” or 
“second conversion.” But, working to- 
gether with him, in the daily toil and bat- 
tle of life, we will ultimately have ‘‘worked 
out our salvation” to the praise of his 
glory. 

The expression, with ‘fear and trem- 
bling,” is only significant of the grave 
work of laying our own hands on so great 
and delicate a thing and the spiritual nature 
which God has given us for developing 
and ‘“‘ outworking.” The artist who was 
entrusted to cut the Koh-i-noor must have 
taken his task in hand, if with confidence, 
also with some “fear and trembling.” He 
well knew the importance of every move- 
ment and bearing of his hand as he cut 
away the precious gem and reduced it to 
the size and form which wouid best de- 
velop its greatest and highest brilliancy. 
Surely the training and development of our 
souls, which are for the diadem cf God, en- 
trusted to our own hands, to be wrought 
for his glory, isa work which may well be 
prosecuted, if with confidence, yet not 
without fear and trembling. 


THE RESURRECTION-COMFORT. 


Pauvt, in his First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, said to the members of that 
church: ‘* But 1 would not have you to be 
ignorant, brethren, concerning them which 
are asleep, that ye sorrow not even as 
others which have no hope.” This lan- 
guage strongly suggests that some of the 
members of that church had recently died. 
They are spoken of as being ‘ asleep.” 
Their death brought sorrow to the hearts 
of their surviving brethren, Paul does not 
condemn this sorrow. He simply desired 
that the saints living should not sorrow 
over the saints dead, as those do and must 
who are without the knowledge and the 
hopes imparted by the Gospel of Christ. 

The first thought of; the apostle, in pre- 
senting to these Christians the resurrection- 
comfort of this Gospel, is in these words; 
‘* For if we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring withhim.” Theidea, 
here conveyed, is that, as Jesus ‘‘ died and 
rose” from the dead, so, when this Jesus 
shall come the second time, those ‘* which 
sleep in Jesus” will also rise from the 
dead. His resurrection is to be regarded 
as the guaranty and pledge of theirs; and 
hence, ‘if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again,” then we ought also to believe 
in their resurrection. God, in this sense, 
will bring with him the sleepers in Jesus. 
As he raised him from the dead, so will he 
raise them from the dead. ‘‘ As in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ,” who is ‘‘the 
first fruits” of them that sleep in him, 
** shall all be made alive” ‘‘ at his coming.” 
Their bodies may moulder in the grave; 
but in due season the resurrection-morn 
will dawn, and then they will rise from the 
dead, and then “this corruptible” will 
* have put on incorruption, and this mor- 
tal” will “‘ have put on immortality.” The 
sleepers in Jesus will then be arrayed in 
**spiritual” bodies, and mortality ‘‘be 
swallowed up of life.” 

The resurrection itself, with its attend- 











ant events, the apostle describes ag follows: 





“For this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord,that we [Christians living at the sec- 
ond coming of Christ] which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall 
not prevent [precede or go before] them 
which are asleep. For the Lord himself 
shall descend from Heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God, and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first. Then we [Christians then 
living] which are alive and remain, shall be 
caught up together with them in tke clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall 
we ever be with the Lord.” 

This wonderful description does not rest 
merely on Paul’s opinion, or on his logic. 
‘*This we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord.” The Lord himself is the authority 
for the saying. The contents of the saying 
are these: 1. That the Lord himself will 
personally descend from Heaven with the 
signal of his coming and glory. 2. That, 
when he thus comes, Christians then living 
will have no priority or precedence over 
those who have previously died. 3. That, 
on the contrary, the dead in Christ will 
rise first in the order of time. 4. That 
then living Christians, being, as the apostle 
says in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
‘changed in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the last trump,” will be caught 
up together with the risen dead into the 
region of the clouds. 5. That the risen 
dead who have been sleeping in Jesus, and 
the saints living and changed, will together 
mect their Lord in the air. 6. That, as the 
final sequel, both classes will thereafter 
ever be with the Lord, dwelling with him 
in the same Heaven, andidentified with him 
as his people in the same heirship of glory. 
These are the particulars embraced in 
Paul’s description of the resurrection-scene, 
and assigned as the reason why the Thes- 
salonian Christians should not sorrow over 
their brethren dead, ‘* evenas others which 
have no hope.” 

We need not wonder that the apostle 
should finally say: ‘‘ Wherefore comfort 
one another with these words.” There is 
comfort, great and precious, in the ideas 
contained in these words. Paul so thought, 
and hence used the words for this purpose. 
God so thought, and hence revealed the 
ideas to the apostle, and directed him to 
make them known to others. ‘The dead 
in Christ,” who are spoken of as ‘‘ asleep,” 
and as sleeping ‘‘iu Jesus,” are not anni- 
hilated. They will not thus sleep forever. 
The grave will not always be victorious. 
Christ himself will at length come in the 
glory of his power. The sleepers ‘‘in 
Jesus” will be raised from the dead, and 
then death itself will ‘‘be swallowed up 
in victory.” No disadvantage will occur 
to these sleepers because they died prior to 
the coming of the Lord. Indeed they will 
rise first, and come forth ‘‘ unto the resur- 
rection of life. They will meet the Lord 
in the air, and they will ever be with the 
Lord, dwelling in bodies incorruptible, 
glorious, powerful, spiritual, and adapted 
to the conditions of existence that await 
them in the heavenly world. 


Yes, ‘‘comfort one another with these 
words.” ‘‘ Thanks be to God which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Cbrist.” Thanks be to God that, notwith- 
standing the destruction of the grave, and 
the utter demolition of what was once most 
tenderly cherished, he has poured a light 
upon the destiny of the Christian which 
shines beyond the grave, and shines on 
forever, Let this light be the guide of our 
thoughts, and then, whether we sorrow 
over the dead whom we have loved and 
lost, or anticipate our own final exit, it will 
surely be the comfort of our hearts. There 
is no other light that can equal this in its 
power to relieve our doubts, hush our fears, 
and assuage our griefs, or that can give us 
somuch good cheer when called to ‘‘walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death.’ 

This light makes the soul exultant when 
otherwise it would beindespair. It plucks 
away the sting of death, and enriches that 
event with the glories that lie beyond it. 
When death shall be ‘‘swallowed up in 
victory,” not the faintest trace of it will be 
left upon the face of our existence. The 
seeming victory of death and the grave is 
but temporary. The final victory over both 
isimmortal. To die is, in itself considered, 
an awful thing. To die as a Christian, 





with the revelations and hopes that sur- 





round and illumine that scene, is one of the 
grandest spectacles that man ever saw. A 
soul incarnated in a body of flesh and blood, 
and resident on earth, is about to leave 
both, and take up its domicile in the build- 
ing of God, the house not made with hands, 
eternalin the heavens. That is what death 
means to the child of God; and it surely is 
no catastrophe. 


AMERICA IN ARCHZOLOGY, 


Two of our illustrated magazines for Oc- 

tober give important articles on the sub- 

ject of archeological explorations of inter- 

est to Americans, and in which America has 
taken part. The Century's article on 

‘* American Explorers in Assos” is by F. H. 

Bacon, and gives a very interesting account 
of the labor done by this our first expe- 
dition to the land of classic art. The il- 
lustrations show how thoroughly Greek is 

all the art of this old city of the Troad. 

Harper's Magazine contains an account of 
‘*The Story of Tanis,” by Mrs. Amelia B. 
Edwards, a large part of the illustrations of 
whick are taken from the objects found in 
this wonderful city of Zoan, and which are 
now in the possession of the Museum of 
Five Arts in Boston. America has its right 
in these objects and in the honor.of the ex- 
ploration, through the handsome support it 
has given to the English Exploration Fund, 
under the faithful labors of the Rev. 
William C. Winslow. 

These two expeditions to the fields of 
classic and oriental fame, with the Wolfe 
expedition to Babylonia, form a good 
augury of what we may expect from Amer- 
ica. In this same line comes General 
di Cesnola’s wonderful work in Cyprus. 
We notice that a very large number of the 
objects figured in the second edition of 
King's ‘* Handbook of Engraved Gems,” 
lately issued, indeed nearly all the new 
figures, are reported as being in New York. 
We are struck by the same fact in reading 
Perrot and Chipiez’s ‘* History of Phenician 
Art.” Half the objects figured are in New 
York. 

All this moves us to say that the future 
of archwology isin America. Those who 
deal in this line of trade are beginning to 
tell us that they are looking to America for 
their future market. This is because in 
America our museums do not depend on 
subventions from the state, but upon gifts 
by wealthy men, After all State and Art 
will do no better yoked together than State 
and Church. They succeed best apart. 

Yet we have done little more than 
made a beginning. The Assos Expedition 
has only made it clear where other ex- 
peditions will find yct greater wealth. Mr. 
W. J. Stillman will tell any rich man who 
wants to link his name with some great un- 
dertaking where to expect a treasure of 
Greek and Roman statuary, if one will only 
dig for it. The Wolfe Expedition has re_ 
por.ed just where to dig up what was one 
of the mightiest cities of Chaldea before 
Babylon was acapital. Who is the million- 
aire that will give a fortieth part of his for- 
tune to dig up Sippara? 

Europe has long been rich in men who 
have made magnificent collections of an- 
tique art. No American Senator has such 
a collection as that of M. de Clercq, of the 
French Senate, and we doubt not half a 
dozen have more money than he. Our 
collectors have gone more into Japanese 
and Chinese art, into pottery and fans, and 
very few have begun to educate themselves 
into the real value and importance of Greek, 
Roman, Egyptian, Phenician and Assyrian 
antiquities. We have scores of readers 
that can take some hobby of this sort, make 
some collection, and add something to what 
America possesses of the world’s arch#9- 
logical wealth. We shall be glad to give 
any help or suggestions to those interested 
in the subject. 


CAitorial Hotes. 

‘ne annual meeting of the American Board 
takes place this week in Des Moines, Ia, The 
Board consists of a body of 231 commissioners 
or corporate members, scattered all over the 
country, These men are the only voting mem- 
bers, and form a close corpuration, Considering 
how scattered they are, and the age of many of 
them (over fifty of them have been corporate 


members twenty or more years), they are very 
faithful in their atvendance at the annual mect- 
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present at the last meeting in Boston; but there 
the place was favorable, and the jabilee meeting 
called every one that could possibly attend, At 
Columbus, O , two years ago, there were sixty- 
one corporate members present, by far the 
largest delegation being from Mavsachusetts, 
which sent twenty-one members; twelve of 
them, however, being executive officers, whose 
duties as secretaries and members of the Pru- 
dential Committee, etc., required them to be 
present. Besides tke corporate members, 
there ara thousands of honorary members, 
who have the right to take part in digcussion, 
but not the right to vote. The business of the 
Board is conducted by ten men, as Pruden- 
tial Committee, chosen from the immediate vi- 
cinity of Boston. These men are, clergymen, A. 
©. Thompson, D,D., Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, 
E. B. Webb, D.D., A. H. Plamb, D.D., and the 


Rev. C. F. Thwing; and laymen, Alpheus 
Hardy, Joseph 8. Ropes, Charles C, Burr, 
Elbridge Torrey, and William P. Ellison, 


There are three secretaries, N. G, Clark, D.D., 
and Judson Smith, D.D., foreign secretaries, 


and £. K. Alden, D.D., who has charge of 
the Home Department. During the past 
year the foreign mission work of the 


American Board has been carried on with 
great success. In some fields, as in Japan, the 
progress has been remarkable, and the acces- 
sions bave come almost faster than the converts 
could be properly cared for. From the workers 
there is nothing but encouragement. Under 
ordinary circumstances we should expect noth- 
ing else at Des Moines but one of those uplift- 
ivg, epiritual meetings for which the Buard has 
been famous, 





Tux Rev. John Duncan says: “I need a 
Saviour to eave me, [ have no salvation till I 
find a Saviour. A person I must have. The 
highest tru-h wiil not save me, further than as 
it brings me to the Saviour, that he may give, 
and I may get, eternal life.” We have placed in 
italics the words which he meant to make em- 
phatic. What he wanted, and what every man 
wants, is a personal Saviour—a living and con- 
scious being invested with the attributes of per- 
sonality, who possesses the power to do the work 
implied in ealvation, who will exercise that 
power, whom the understanding may apprehend, 
whom the affections of the heart may embrace, 
and on whom faith may lean with implicit con- 
fidence. A mera treatise on salvation, without 
such a Saviour in it, does not meet our wants, A 
doctrine upon the subject, with no personal Sa- 
viour in the doctrine, would be simply an ab- 
straction, not unlike friendship where there is 
no friend, Christ Jesus—the Man of Galilee, 
aud at the same time the Lord of life and glory— 
who, in the Bible, is presented to us as the Sa- 
viour of sinnere, was On earth, and isin Heaven, 
a living person, having powers and affections, 
and capable of being apprehended and appre- 
ciated, trusted and loved as a person. His dis- 
tinct und positive personality lies at the bottom 
of the whole record and the whole doctrine of 
Christ as found in the Bible. The doctrine of 
salvation, as there stated, is simply the doctrine 
of Christ as a personal Saviour, doing and say- 
ing and suffering the things there affirmed of 
him. Without him there isno plan of salvation, 
and no salvation, He is himself this plan, 
“the way, the truth, and the life,” and if de- 
tached from him the plan has no existence, It 
was a person that wept in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, that was betrayed by Judas and con- 
demned by Pilate, that died on the cross, that 
rose from the dead, that ascended into Heaven, 
and sat down at the right hand of the Majesty 
on high ; and it isa person that now officiates 
in Heaven as the ‘‘ High Priest of our profes- 
sion,” and is there ‘‘able also to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by bim.” That 
person is the Saviour of sinners, and that Sa- 
viour is “Jesus Christ the righteous,” “the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and forever.” He is the 
Saviour to whom Paul referred when he said: 
** For I know whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” He is 
the best expression of God’s love that the world 
ever saw, and the best friend that humanity ever 
had, He can do for us what no other being can 
do, The friendship of this personal Christ is 
worth more than all other friendships put to- 
gether. 


Joun Quincy ApAMs gave the following ad- 
vice in regard to the reading of the Bible: “I 
speak as a man of the world to men of the world 
and say to you, Search the Scriptures, The 
Bible is the book of all others to be read at all 
ages, and in all conditions of human life—not to 
be read once or twice or thrice, and then 
laid aside, but to be read in small portions of 
one or two chapters every day, and never to be 
intermitted, unless by some overruling neces- 
sity.” This is exceedingly good advice, no mat™ 
ter who gives it, or to whom it may be gi ven, 
He who follows it will not only be informed as 
he otherwise would not be, but will be steadi ly 
receiving into his mind and heart a moral and 
spiritual power that cannot fail favorably to 
affect his character. ‘‘Men of the world,” with 
few exceptions, almost never read the Bible, 





and hence” know almost nothing of its con- 
tents. And even those who profess to be Chris- 
tians are too often grossly delinquent in this re- 
spect. The Bible purports to be and is a revela- 
tion from God and of God, disclosing his char- 
acter, making known his will in reference to 
human conduct, and presenting Christ to the 
world as the Saviour of sinners. Such a book 
deserves the most carefulreading. No one can 
afford to neglect it,and no one can do 80, ex- 
cept at his own damage and peril, 


A LARGE pumber of political candidates were 
put upon the field last week. The nominations 
of the state committees in New York must fail 
to excite any degree of partisan interest. The 
only state office to be filled is that of a Court of 
Appeals Judge. It is a pity that the parties could 
not have agreed upon a candidate, Either of 
the two men selected, Judge Daniels or Judge 
Peckham, would have been acceptable to both 
parties ; but the machine-men do not know the 
methods of peace. In Connecticut the Demo- 
crats put Edward Spicer Cleveland in nomina- 
tion for Governor. He is described as a politi- 
cal “dude.” His party think that he would 
make a good figurehead, the Governor of Con- 
necticut being little more than that, as his 
executive power amounts to next to nothing. 
The real contest with the Democrats of Connec- 
ticut will be to secure a majority of the legisla- 
ture. Itis sincerely to be hoped that they will 
fail; tor their success would mean the retire- 
ment of Gen, Joseph RK. Hawley from the 
United States Senate. General Hawley should 
never be displaced, unless called tu a position of 
higher responsibility. As Senator he has always 
been a credit to Connecticut and an honor to the 
nation. In Massachusetts Republicans and Demo- 
crate both did well, a fact chiefly surprising in 
the latter instance. The nomination of Oliver 
Ames by the Republicans excites opposition only 
amovg those whom the sight of wealth angers, 
Mr. Ames, during his four years as Lieutenant- 
Governor, has done well, and his election would 
promise au old-fashioned Republican adminis- 
tration, with no special advauces in the line of 
Civil Service Reform, but with the same regard 
for moral issues which the Republican Party in 
Massachusetts has always shown. The Demo- 
crats, on the other band, by the nomination of 
Jobn F, Andrew, have mad3 a most radical ad- 
vance upon their old methods, The reign of 
Butlerism seems to be dead. Mr. Andrew, who 
was a Kepublican until he could stand Mr, 
Blaine no longer, represents everything that the 
Independents of Massachusetts have been fight. 
ing for. He will draw largely from the Repub- 
lican ranks, And still we doubt if the Bay State 
people, who are conservative in spite of all their 
advances, will yield to a party whose new 
methods are not yet old enough to have won 
their trust, 


NorurG could be more admirable than the 
temper the Bulgarians display, in the peculiarly 
tryiog circumstances under which they are 
placed. Their conduct has been consistent and 
conciliatory and dignified from the beginning, 
and it will be a disgrace to the powers of Europe 
if they allow a people who show such capacity 
for self-government to be crushed remorselessly 
under the heel of the St. Petersburgh despot, 
The outlook has distinctly improved in the past 
ten days. Austria-Hungary, through Premier 
Tisza, has spoken most manfully for Bulgaria, 
and declared that she cannot permit any one 
foreign power to establish a protectorate or gain 
a permanent influence over the Balkan States, 
The courage and firmness with which this an- 
nouncement was made indicate that Austria is 
not standing alone in her opposition to Russia’s 
designs on Bulgaria. England will heartily give 
moral support to Tieza’s policy, and there is 
some reason to believe that Germany has an un- 
derstanding with him. At all events Russia 
now knows that she cannot carry out 
her plans without taking up the sword 
under conditions which would make her ulti- 
mate success doubtful if not impossible, Mean- 
time her agent, General Kaulbars has behaved 
as insultingly to the Bulgarians as he knew how. 
He has acted as though Bulgaria were already a 
province of his august master. His ultimatum 
required them to release the kidnappers of 
Prince Alexander, and give traitors the same 
political rights as are enjoyed by loyal Bulgars. 
The Regency have treated him with courtesy, 
and shown a desire to conciliate his Bearship, 
Their self-control must at times have been ex- 
tremely difficult; but they have maintained it, 
and have won for the Bulgarians golden opin- 
1lons. 





AFrencu Duke has set a very good example 
to English nobles, Within the past few years 
mapy of Engiand’s rarest libraries and his- 
torical collections have been sold to pay the 
debts of profligate or spendthrift owners. Only 
last week Dr. Bond, chief librarian of the British 
Museum, in his address before the Library Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom, bemoaned the 
fact that these collections were suffered to be 
sold and scattered. The Duc -d’Aumale has the 
proper veneration for the work of his ancestors, 
He has bequeathed his vast estates at Chantilly, 








France, numbering nearly seven thousand acres, 
with their revenues, with the magnificent castle 
and books and its works of art, to the French 
institute in trust for the people of France 
forever, and he desires to have the transfer 
made during his life-time, so as to avoid all 
possible legal hindrances, The estates are to be 
known as the Condé Museum. By specification in 
the bequest, they must be preserved intact, and 
must be open to the public at least twice a week 
during six months of the year. This is a grand 
gift. The people of France are already rich in 
the possession of Versailles and Fontainebleau, 
not to mention such parks and palaces as St. 
Cloud and St. Germain ; and Condé will add far 
more to their wealth than is indicated by the 
twenty-five million francs at which the practical 
newspapers value the estates. This gift is the 
more noticeable as it comes so soon after last win- 
ter’s agitation to secure the confiscation of such 
estates. It has a suggestion of coals of fire, Per- 
haps the Duke was politic, and merely thought to 
forestall the inevitable. But we cannot con- 
sider his motives; we only know that he has 
placed the French people under lasting obliga- 
tions to the house of Condé, 


ey 


Our neighbor, The Voice, does not like our 
recent editorial on ‘‘ The Collapse of the Third 
Party.” As the Voice is a Third Party organ, it 
could not be expected to like it. Its quarrel is 
with a fact which we could not change if we 
would, It denies that there is disappointment 
over the result in Maine; but this is what 
defeated parties always do. The Maine corres- 
pondence of The Voice itself is sufficient evi- 
dence that our “assertion” on this point was 
not “unwarrantably made.” In its issue of 
September 9th The Voice expressed the hope 
that ‘‘a large part of the 4,000 votes cast for 
Butler in 1884 will be given to the Prohibition 
candidate for governor,” and its Portland letter 
contained this sentence ; 

“If one could judge by the number of political 

meetings, the attendance at these meetings, and the 
enthusiasm manifested, he would say that the Demo- 
cratic Party is dead and that the Prohibitionists will 
beat the Republicans,” 
In its previous issue the same correspondent 
wrote: “*The clearest-headed politician in our 
party in Maine isa woman, She put our vote 
at our state convention at 3,000.” Now she 
says *‘our vote must reach 7,000, and she will not 
be surprised at a vote of 10,000 or 12,000.” Maine 
being a strong Prohibition state, the Third 
Party, with Gen. Neal Dow, the “Father of 
Prohibition,” Mr. St. John, and forty-two 
other speakers, making the ‘‘ woods ring with 
prohibition speeches,” stirring up great enthusi- 
asin, and exciting grand hopes, has, we submit, 
just cause for disappointment at the outcome— 
8,916 votes! Zhe Voice thinks our comparison 
of the growth of the Third Party with that of 
the Anti-Slavery Party is untrue and uncandid. 
But it gives us no reason to think so. The foot- 
ings of its own table confirm our statement. In 
its first Presidential year, 1840, the Anti-Slavery 
Party had 7,069; in its second, 62,300; in its 
third, 291,873. The Prohibition Party 1n its first 
Presidential year had 5,609; in its second, 9,371 ; 
in its third, 11,521. This shows a vast difference 
in the vitality of the two parties at the end of 
the first twelve years of their history. The 
Voice, in its heat, declares that it Is false to 
say that Third Party men have only one policy 
—state prohibition or nothing. The Voice itself 
said, in its issue of September 23d; “ We prefer 
Prohibition, and were we shut up to a choice 
between free rum and low or high license, we 
would vote for Prohibition.” 


An Ohio correspondent, who is “‘no crank, 
bigot, or politician, but a Christian minister who 
longs todo his duty in exercising the franchise,” 
asks whether we advise him to vote for the “Re- 
publican candidate for Congress who is a whole- 
sale liquor-dealer, and for the Republican Party 
here which has never given Prohibition asa 
principle or question of policy either favor, sym- 
pathy or indorsement.” We have no hesitation 
in advising our correspondent not to vote fora 
liquor-dealer for Congress on the Republican or 
any other ticket, Vote for no liquor-dealer for 
any office. This is our advice on this point to 
every voler, Our correspondent says the Repub- 
Jican Party in Ohio has “‘ never given Prohibi- 
tion as a principle or question of policy either 
favor, sympathy, or indorsement.” This is 
hardly fair. Not to go back of the present year, 
the Ohio Republican State Convention adopted 
last month the following plank: 

* Favoring as we do every legitimate and consti- 
tutional means for diminishing or eradicating the 
evils resulting from the trafic in intoxicating liq- 
uors, and recommending such legislation as will 
keep abreast with enlightened public sentiment on 
this question, we commend the Dow law as a wise 
and practical measure teading to that end.” 

The Dow law has alocal cption feature, which 
has been employed with satisfactory results 
in Bowling Green and Alliance, and doubtless 
will be in other places, The Federal courts have 
just declared that itis not in conflict with the 
United States Constitution. Local option is a 
prohibitory measure, The Rev. Dr. Ritchie, 
who gave a careful review of liquor legislation 








in Ohio in our issue of June 17th, says the Dow 
law is “‘ certainly an improvement on free trade; 
and if our courts sustain it, and our people en- 
force it, constitutional prohibition will by and 
by be reached.” Wedon’t say the Republican 
Party has done all it might or ought to have 
done against the saloon, but it has done some- 
thing, and we believe what.it has done is the 
earnest of something more and better, 


WE have already called attention to the utter- 
ances of a number of Republican State Conven- 
tions this fall on the liquor question, and our 
readers cannot fail to have observed they indicate 
a higher and better tone than in former years. 
We have commended severalof them, but we like 
none of them go well as those of the Massachu- 
setts Republican platform, adopted last week. 
We quote the latter to show how clear and sen- 
sible are the views of the Bay State Republicans 
concerning the great issue: 


** Recognizing in intemperance the destroyer of 
manhood, a means of corruption in politics, and the 
most fruitful source of pauperism and crime, we 
imperatively affirm that both patriotism and phil- 
anthropy demand the most strict enforcement of the 
laws enacted to supress this enormous evil. A 
practical difficulty in dealing with cases for viola- 
tion of the liquor law is the great number of such 
actions which come to the superior court on appeal 
from the inferior courts, So numerous are they in 
some portions of the Commodwealth that it is im- 
possible to try them all with the present facilities, 
and thus the constitutional right of appeal, which 
cannot be abridged, too often secures immunity to 
law breakers, This should be remedied, and we 
urge the legislature to provide additional and fre- 
quent sessions of the superior court whenever need- 
ful, and such other facitities as will insure a speedy 
and thorough trial of all these cases. We pledge 
ourselves to support, as a candidate for office, no 
man who is afraid or unwilling to do his whole duty 
in enforcing the laws; to favor at all times such 
further legislation as may be necessary to render 
the existing laws more effective. 

* Believing, also, that whenever a great public 

question demands settlement an opportunity should 
be given to the people to express their opinion there- 
upon, we favor the submission to the people of an 
amendment of our constitution prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquor to be used 
us a beverage,” 
This is a strong position, and we hope that New 
Jersey Republicans, whose convention is to be 
held the present week, will have equal courage 
and equal wisdom. 





A DECREE has just been issued by the Congrc- 
gation of the Inquisition at Rome, which forbids 
the Catholic judges in Belgium to grant divorces 
when Catholics are suitors. And inasmuch as 
all the judges in Belgium are Catholics, the de- 
cree in effect forbids all such divorces. There 
is a divorce law in Belgium which has been in 
existence ever since 1803; and during this time 
six different Popes have occupied the papal chair 
without any interference until now with the ex- 
ecution of this law. The question presented to 
these Belgian judges is whether they will obey 
and execute the civil law, or obey the decree of 
the ecclesiastical authorities at Rome, If they 
decide to do the latter, then they must resign 
their offices; and if they decide to do the for- 
mer, then they subject themselves to the anathe- 
mas of the Pope. This is an embarrassing posi- 
tion for these judges, provided they have a con. 
science that leads them to fear such anathemas. 
Catholic judges in this country could relieve 
themselves from such an embarrassment by sim- 
ply declining to hear divorce cases, and handing 
them over to judges who are not Catholics. The 
Belgian judges, however, cannot do this, since 
they are all Catholics. This decree will un- 
doubtedly renew the contest between the Jesuits 
at Rome and the Liberals in Belgium. It as- 
sumes an ecclesiastical power in civic relations 
and duties which reminds one of the régime of 
“the Dark Ages,” and ought not to be acknowl- 
edged and recognized anywhere. It is nut a 
little singular that the decree is limited to Bel- 
gian judges, and does not apply to Catholic 
judges in other countries. 





Let the reader recall the fact that only the 
élite, the choicest spirits in Utab, are allowed to — 
marry more wives than one, and that in every 
case, according to Latter-day law (as taught), 
the first wife must know and give her free con- 
sent, and then proceed to be instructed that 
within a week, in Salt Lake, two men were 
brought before the court who had deserted 
their wives in the East, had “ gathered” to Zion, 
and had been duly sealed to divers others. One 
of these select ones, Felatead by name, in 1879 
left a wife and seven children in Michigan, and 
within a few months had married two others, 
while for seven years, though corresponding 
regularly, he failed to notify his forsaken family 
of the fact, When asked by Judge Zane to speak 
for himself before sentence, he defended his 
conduct in this fine fashion: 

“Lhirty-four years ago I made covenants with 
my Father in Heaven that I would keep his law and 
obey his commandments. I have injured no one to 
my knowledge; I have defrauded no one; I have 
never been guilty of robbing or murder, I am ready 
to take up my gun or my sword to defend my 
country. I always loved my wife, and do now. 

did not tell her I had married others because I knew 
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she was opposed to polygamy. I did all I could to 
comfort and cheer her, and didn’t want to say any- 
thing to disturb her mind.” 

When aeked if he was willing to obey the law 
hereafter, his reply was: 

“So far as it den’t come in contact with my con- 

science! I don’t taink that any law has any right 
to bind a man’s conscience, to say what he shal] do, 
and what he shall not serve.” 
And it only remains to add that after this noble 
confession of faith (and works), Judge Zane 
proceeded to sentence this martyr to forty-two 
months in the penitentiary, and a fine besides, 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States will 
convene on the 12th of next month for the 
transaction of judicial business. On the 20th of 
September, 1885, the cases on the docket of this 
court numbered nine hundred aud sixty-four, 
and at the same date this year, they numbered 
one thousand and two, showing an increase of 
thirty-eight cases. The number of docketed cases 
has, for a series of years, been steadily increas- 
ing from year to year. Those now on the docket 
will require at least three years before they can 
all be disposed of ; and by that time, according 
to the rate of past increase, the number of dock- 
eted cases will be much larger than at present. 
The simple fact is that, under the present state 
of the law, the business of this court exceeds its 
working capacity; and, inasmuch as the cases 
are usually considered in the order in which they 
are docketed, this leads to a serious and injuri- 
ous delay in the administration of justice. The 
attention of Congress has been repeatedly called 
to this fact; and yet nothing has been done in 
the way of remedial legislation. The late ex- 
Senator Davis, who had previously been one of 
the Justices of the Suprene Court, some three 
or four years since prepared an excellent bill to 
this effect, which was approved by the Court 
and passed by the Senate; but the House of 
Representatives took no action on the subject, 
And thus the matter stands at present, for the 
want of such legislation as will either increase 
the working capacity of the court, or diminish 
the number of cases that can be carried there 
for final determination. Congress onght, at its 
next session, to give its earnest attention to this 
whole question, and devise some method by 
which the overburdened calendar of the Su- 
preme Court may be relieved, This is an im- 
perative duty, and it ought uot longer to be 
postponed, The general public is seriously the 
sufferer by the past remissness of Congress, 





A TESTATOR in the State of Maryland, after 
making several specific bequests, provided as 
follows in respect to the rest of his property: 

“T give and bequeath and devise unto the Rev. 

H. G. Bowers all the rest and residue of my estate, 
and desire him to use and appropriate the same for 
suca religious and charitable purposes and objects 
and in such sums and in such manner as will ia his 
judgment best promote the cause of Christ.” 
The question whether this was a valid trust 
recently came before the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland ; and the Court decided that it was 
too vague and indefinite to be carried into 
effect,” and, hence, that the natural heirs of the 
testator, who disputed the validity of the trust, 
were entitled to the property thus sought to be 
disposed of. A somewhat analogous question 
has been raised in regard to th will of the late 
Samuel J. Tilden, the large part of whose prop- 
erty is placed in the hands of trustees, without 
specific designation as to the ultimate use 
thereof. Some eminent lawyers have expreesed 
doubts as to the validity of the will for this rea- 
son. It would be a curious result, if so shrewd 
a man as Mr. Tilden confessedly was, should be 
shown to have blundered on this point. 





Herne Liesxnecut, the German Socialist who 
is now in this country, and is also a member of 
the German Reichstag, in bis recent address at 
the Cooper Institute, took special pains to dis- 
claim all sympathy with the anarchists in either 
this country or in Europe, whom he regarded as 
destructionists, and practically as lunatics, 
Socialism, 28 he advocated it, is quite another 
thing. It proposes not only that the state 
should exist, maintain social order, and protect 
individual rights, but also that it should do far 
more than it is now doing to equalize thee adi- 
tion of allthe members of society, anc nable 
them to secure to themselves a comfortable sub- 
sistence. The evils of the competitive system 
are thus to be removed, and universal brother- 
hood, with peace and plenty, is to be established 
as the fundamental law of social life, Such is 
about the substance of the address ; and it does 
not differ essentially from what has been said a 
thousand times before. It ig undoubtedly true 
that society, a8 an organized political body. 
should do all it can to equalize the condition of 
its members, to promote the general R00d, to 
protect the rights of all, and provide a comfort- 
able support for thoee who, without their fault, 
have no otber means ofliving. This ig disputed 
by nobody who has the least spark of humanity 
in his nature. Yet it is well to remember that 
the state as a body politic, cannot obliterate, or 
attempt to obliterate, the natural differences 
which exist among men, and place them all at a 
dead level as to social advantage, and then kee 





them there, without doing far more harm than 
good, Such an achievement is beyond the 
power ofthe state, and beyond any hyman 
power, That socialism which seeks to educate, 
elevate, and purify the individual man, which 
teaches him how best to use his powers, which 
disposes his mind and heart to such use, and 
which was given to the world by Christ, the 
great Teacher of Galilee, is, after all, the best 
socialism known to mankind. It has done more 
for the race than; any other system, and would 
have done still more if its principles had been 
more fully applied, We thoroughly believe in 
this kind of socialism. 


Some months ago THE INDEPENDENT com- 
mented upon some remarks made by Director 
Reichel, of the Moravian Church, indicative of 
an improved sentiment with regard to the traffic 
in alcoholic beverages that is so extensively 
carried on by the German branch of the Mora- 
vian Church, Director Reichel admitted that he 
did not consider it “impossible” to stop selling 
Branntwein in the inns owned by the several 
Moravian churches of Germany. We then 
founded our hopes for improvement on his ex- 
preseed views. We are, consequently, exceed~- 
ingly sorry to learn that this enlightened Mora- 
vian, owing to ill-health, has been compelled to 
resign his position as a member of the board of 
directors of the Moravian Church. Now, we 
fear, the selling of Branntweon, by authority of 
the Church, which is carried on in all the Mora- 
vian inns of Germany, with hardly one single 
exception, will go on unchecked. Our fears are 
caused by the fact that our latest advices from 
Germany speak of the Brethren’s wine- bottling 
establishment at Neuwied as a concern that 
continues in a splendidly flourishing condition, 
Such a state of affairs can hardly be expected to 
exercise good influence on the members of the 
Church, 


A paRAGRAPH to theinjury of the American 
Board has been going the round of the press, 
reflecting on the h ty with which the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Star” steamer, for use iu the South Sea Ie- 
lands, built by the contribations of thechildren, 
was constructed. We have made careful in- 
quiries, and have no doubt that the ship was 
admirably built. It received, at any rate, the 
highest rating of a ‘*A1, for fourteen years,” 
from the highest commercial nautical agency in 
London, The captain, who watched its build- 
ing and furnishing, said a better boat could 
not be built, and that is true. But it is stated, 
on the best authority, that it was not propcrly 
cared for on the long voyage to the Sandwich 
Islands, Under the hot tropic sun the deck was 
not wet for weeks, and it was badly injured, 
The tanks were reported to have leaked so that 
it seemed necessary to put in at Magellan for 
water, when the only trouble was that no more 
water could be pumped out because no ventilat- 
ing hole was made. Important parts were 
allowed to get badly rusted, and new sails stowed 
away were not aire], and were rotten when the 
boat reached Honolulu. Somebody was to blame 
and a new captain has been put in command, 





Tue Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, now of Boston, but 
formerly missionary in China, writes us: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


The very interesting article in your issue of Sept, 
9th, entitled “My First Experience in Blockade 
Running,” contains one singular mistake which 
ought to be corrected, as it may mislead persons 
who have had no opportunity to know the facts in 
the case, 

The writer, in speaking of his experiences at 
Cardenas, Cuba, tells of ‘‘ a line of staggering China- 
men,” whom he saw passing through the street, in 
charge of the police. He says: **They had been 
hired out by the Chinese Government for a term of 
eight years, and this period expiring a short time 
before, the contract, without their consent, had been 
renewed.” 

This is exceedingly unjust to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, which never hired out coolies to anybody ; but, 
on the contrary, was exerting its utmost influence 
at the very time spoken of (1862) to break up the 
iniquitous cooly traffic, This traffic had its head- 
quarters at Macao, under the protection of the 
Portuguese Government. It was partly a voluntary 
emigration, under fine promises made by agents who 
had no intention of fulfilling them; bat was largely 
an organized system of outrageous kidnapping, Dr, 
8. W. Williams says: 

“The details of the manner in which natives of 
all classes, scholars, travelers, Jaborers, peddlers, 
and artisans, were kidnapped {n town and country 
and sent to Macao, were seidom known, because the 
victims were unable to make themselves heard,” 
The Portuguese rulers in Macao profited largely by 
the iniquitious traMic, and were for many years 
unwilling to supress it; but after the Commission, 
which was sent to Cuba in 1873, returned and ex- 
posed the facts in the case, they gave tardy atten- 
tion to the matter, and finally, under pressure by 
the British Government, which added its influence 
to that of the Chinese Government, the barracoons 
were closed in 1875, and the traffic ended, That 
the coolies were mostly kidnapped at the outset, 
horribly treated on board ship on their way to Cuba, 
greatly oppressed while there, and obliged to stay 
indefinitely, in disregard of the supposed contracts, 
is all too true ; but that the Chinese Government had 
anything to do with it, except to protest against it, 
and try to bring It to an end, is a grave mistake, 

“Tue Ramsuer” of The National Baptist 
does not conceal his identity with the mastodon- 





tian Dr, Dobbs, from whom we have heard too 
little of late, He plessantly takes his revenge: 


“Perhaps the most extreme use of the term 
‘borrowed,’ now under the notice of the Rambler, 


THE BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ALWAYB PAYS PROMPTLY. 
Ong of the best features in life insurance is lost to 


Aci 





occurs in THE INDEPENDENT, in a sketch of the late 
Genera! and President Simon Bolivar, of whom it is 
stated that, though once rich, he became much re- 
duced and ‘was buried in a borrowed shirt.’ Pray 
explain; if the shirt was ‘borrowed,’ when and 
where was itto be returned? The Rambler would 
present this inquiry to THE INDEPENDENT, knowing 
that that able journal is a stickler for the niceties 
of lan-uage, and that it once took down the great 
Dr. Donbs for speaking of * probosces,’ THE INDE- 
PENDENT observed; ‘ Dr. Dobbs may be a very great 
man; but he does not know the plural of proboscis,’ 
Will THE INDEPENDENT kindly explain the how and 
when and where of the act of returning, which is 
implied in the word ‘ borrowed,’” 

The difficulty is more grave than serious. We 
might reply by asking the how, when and where 
of the returning by the Israelites of the borrowed 
jewelry ; but we are eatisfied to say that when 
Bolivar borrowed the shirt he intended to return 
it, but the undertaker iptercepted that act of 
justice. 





TO OUR READERS, 


As our regular readers are cognizant of 
the facis stated in the letter printed below, 
we ask only those to read it who are unfa- 
miliar with the character of Tux InpEPEND- 
ENT. It is a sample of the kind of com- 
mendatory letters we receive in great num- 
bers daily from clergymen and laymen of 
nearly all denominations, and never without 
a certain pleasure and gratification. 


—— Church Rectory, 
—, MAINE, Sept, 27th, 1886. 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge your cir- 
cular of a few days back, especially as [ had had 
in mind the thought of sending you my sub- 
acription. I have been without Tur INDEPZND- 
ENT for three or four years, but it is poor econ- 
omy. I like its fresh, manly, progressive spirit 
and its pure Christian character and religious 
tone, It has no equal, to say nothing of superi- 
ors, among the religious papers and magazines 
of to-day. 

I hope and believe it will be a power in bring- 
ing about that great desideratum of American 
Obristianity, Church unity, by pringing about a 
greater unity of spirit and interest and action, 


Your notice—no papers sent after the time paid 
for has expired—is the only fair and honest thing 
to say and to do, only I shall take pains that the 
time does not expire. I enclose postal note,for 
one year from date of next issue, 

Yours truly, 

The attention of subscribers is called to 
the very liberal terms of subscription be- 
low, by taking advantage of which a mate- 
rial saving can be secured. A desirable 
way is to renew for two years, getting the 
paper at $2.50 a year, instead of $3.00, ajsin- 
gle year’s subscription, or for five years at 
$2.00 a year, thus saving $1.00 a year. A 
very large percentage of our subscribers 
now avail themselves of these liberal terms, 
while many, taking advantage of our club 
rates, send us new subscribers with their 
own renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 


One month.......@ .80/One year....... .8 8.00 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5.00 





Four moaths.... 1.00|/Three years... . 7.00 
Six monthbs....... 1.50|/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|/Five years..... 10.00 





OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions. .........+.+++++..82.50 each. 


Three “6 siiahbuaiiaiammeas te ~ 
oe ‘ 
— = es 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of Taz INDEPENDENT? will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 


piration of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
iration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it isa 
very easy matter to raise aclub by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 
Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue [NDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 





READING NOTICES. 


. Terms @12 per 
month. Board $3.60.: 





its b ies by the failure of companies to pay 
claimants promptly. In ninety and nine cases out of 
every one hundred money is needed by the widows 
and orphans of the insured at the time or immedi- 
ately after death, The Brooklyn Life believes not 
only in the complete fulfillment of its obligations,but 
in the doing of it promptly, so that beneficiaries may 
reap all the advantages aud benefits that can possi- 
bly be derived from the system. 
HUBBARD AND RusHMORE, Counsellors at law, } 
42 Court St,. Brooklyn, N, Y., 
September Mth, (886, 

Wm. M, Cour, Esq., Pres't the Brooklyn Life Ins, Co, 

My dear Sir.—On behalf of Mrs, Turner, the widow 
of Mr. Austin H, Turner, deceased, who had a policy 
of insurance in your company for $1(,000, I wish to 
gratefully acknowledge the promptness with which 
your company paid the insurance. 

We as attorneys for Mrs. Turner prepared and 
presented at your office the proofs of death, eto, Dur- 
ing the past month (August) and three days from the 
time of presenting proofs at your office, the amount 
was paid without any deduction, 

This liberal mode of doing business has and does 
tend to make your com pany one of the most popular 
of the country. 

Yours Respecifully, 
Signed, H. B, Hupparp, 
SHORT HAND. 
H, ©, TANNER, late stenographer to the New York 


State Senate, Opens his School of Shorthand at Us- 
N. Y.,on November 








ears, 
rapher, 





AN EXUELLENT PEN, 


THOosE of our subscribers who prefer to write with 
a — good pen in »reference to § poor. fair, or 
assably good one, will do well to read Mesers. Ivisov. 

lakewan, Taylor & Co.'s veruscmen’, ene send 
to them for the “ Perry" pen, It isa superior prticie. 


SaniTAky Heating from a practical standpoint is 
something thet owners of houses are interested in at 
thistame of the year ‘'h:s subject is very fully and 
omeney treated in a handsome little voiume of 
ninety-six pages, evutitled * Our Homes: :.ow to Heat 
and Ventilate Them.” This book contains f. rty five 
illustrations of private residences, churches, etc., 
with particulars regarding their heating and ventilat- 

It will be mailed free on feostrs of six cents in 








OstoOD 


nthony Steel ‘Plate Furnaces and Hub Stoves and 
anges. 





“LIEBIG CO’8. COCA BEEF TONIC 

is far superior to the fashionable and illusive prepara 
tions of beef, wine and iron.” seve Prof. F. W. ‘T. 

.D., Honorary Member Imperial Medical Society of 
St. Petersburg, Russia, etc. It will reconstruct ibe 
most shattered and enteebied, reinvigorate the aged 
and ivfirm,and build upsickly chiidren, Invaluable in 
female irrexularity. pejne and exhaustion, Quiets 
restless children and infants,—Adovt. 

pa nth tl 


MILLINERY. 


mmer 8 
buying the products in bis line of the French capital, 


dress trimmings, feathers. laces, handkerchiefs, etc. 
Many of the goods shown by Mr. Johnson canvot, it 
is believed. be duplicated in this wy. In 1 
the Nemour, ora, and Point Aguille will commen 
reat attention ing wit ounces and trim- 
mings and net to match, three quarter of a yard wide, 
in all shades of pink, blue, cream and helitrope, 


Jobnson is elpo oterins Spanish lace scaris up to 
twenty-seven inches 6. 
Also @ ureat variety of lace handkerchiefs with 
French embroider —8 most beautiful display. 
ies shoul n early, visit as the prices at 
which the goode are offered insure a rapid depletion 
of the present stock. 


H. O'NEILL'S AUTUMN DISPLAY. 
ONE OF THE FINEST EXHIBITIONS OF DRESS GOODE IN 
THE CITY, 





H. O’Ne1LL & Co., 8% Sixth Avenue, corner of West 
Twentieth Street, makes an especial display this sea- 
sou of ladies’ outer garments and costumes. Their 
outer arments includes 


ably below Pts prices, 

English plush sacks, with quilted satin lining and 
scalskin ornaments.are very popular, and can be ob- 
tained for from 8.9.76 to @by. 

e mpo costumes and suite by Worth an 
other celebrated mekers are sold at avout one-hal 


brown and 
oods general] y—the 
O"Brohange. , 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


essre, O'Neill are very strong. 








r ’ 
assistant. sec , correspondent, or manager 
Or rati . hhest ref 


ENT, New York. 


HUMANE HORSE OWNERS. 


We respectfully call your attention to “HALL’S PAT- 
ENT BREAST OO) .” and its common-sense 
adaptability for either light or heavy draft purposes. 
From many similar testimonials in our possession we 
publish one from the well-known firm of E, RIDLEY 
& Sons, this city, the owners of over 100 horses, who 
write: 





“ WE HAVE BEEN USING FOR OVER TWO 
YEARS‘HALL’S PATENT BREAST COL- 
LAR,’ AND CONFIDENTLY RECOMMEND 
1T TO ALL HUMANE PERSONS.” 


This collar will NEVER Galt the spinel, can be 
harness, and is indorsed by Society 
} a Ny reven tion of Cruelty to Animals, 


icit th: of corporat who 
byt —' of Ir borees, and will upon a 

d pr. to measure them for our caller 
Write tor circular, 


HORSE COLLAR CO., 


Warren Street. 
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CARPETS. 


FALL IMPORTATION NOW OPEN 
Rich High Class Carpet 


in Axminster, Wilton and 
Brussels. 


ORIENTAL 
Whole Carpets & Rugs 


In exclusive desigus and nov- 
el colorings now on exhibi- 
tion. 


ELEGANT 


NOVELTY DRESS MATERIALS 
EXOLUSIVE AND ATTRAC- 
TIVE STYLES in Plush, Wool 
and Beaded Fabrics in mixed 
effects, with plain solid colors 
for combination. Also, a large 
variety of choice medium grade 
goods in plain and fancy weaves, 
Scotch Linsey Shirtings, &c, 


Proadway As 19th ot. 
J 


NEW YORK. 
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APPRENTICES AND JOURNEY- 
MEN. 


Ir has generally been supposed that 
young men who, in the character of ap- 
prentices, desire to acquire trades, as the 
means of gaining an honest living and thus 
bettering their condition, had a perfect 
right .to do so, and also that employers 
who choose to take them into their service 
for this purpose had an cqual right to ex- 
ercise their own discretion in the premises, 
without any consultation in either case 
with labor organizations. It seems, how- 
ever, that this is a mistaken view. The 
journeymen plumbers of this city, who 
have already acquired their trade, claim 

hat only one apprentice at the plumbing 
business shall be employed by any master 
plumber for every four journeymen plumb- 
ers in his employment, and that they shall 
be allowed to ‘‘have a voice” in the selec- 
tion ef such apprentices. 

The theory upon which this claim rests 
is that these journeymen have the right to 
control the number of persons who shall be 
permitted to acquire their particular trade, 
and, by so doing, to compete with them for 
employment as wage-earners in the plumb- 
ing business. They propose, in their dis- 
cretion, and at their pleasure, to exclude 
boys and young men from the privilege of 
learning the plumbing business, and to 
make a rule which master plumbers must 
observe in respect to the number of appren- 
tices in their service. If they have the 
right to fix the rule at one apprentice for 
every four journeymen, they have the right 
to fix the rule at one apprentice for every 
twenty journeymen. ‘The principle in- 
volved is the same in both cases. 

We can hardly conceive of a proposition 
more selfish upon its face, or more unrea- 
sonable, than that of these journeymen 
plumbers. An organization of working- 
men that undertakes to prevent young men 
from learning trades, or seeks to limit the 
number of those who shall be permitted to 
do so, confesses itself to be an abominable 





despotism. This one feature of such an 
organization ought to consign it to infamy 
and universal contempt. What right, we 
beg to know, have these self-constituted 
tyrants to establish any rule for others to 
observe on this subject? What right have 
they to say that the number of apprentices 
shall not exceed a certain ratio to journey- 
men? Whut right have they to regulate 
the discretion of employers in this matter? 
Absolutely none whatever. Their proposi- 
tion is one of gross and outrageous usurpa- 
tion; and if they expect the American peo- 
ple to sympathize with it, they will find 
themselves much mistaken. What they 
propoge is to prevent other persons from 
exercising their inalienable rights. It will 
be some time, we imagine, before such a 
doctrine will obtain favor in the general 
sentiment of this country. The people, as 
a rule, are neither fools nor knaves. 


SPECIAL TAXES, 








Ir has been the policy of the legislature 
of this state, for several years past, to in- 
crease the public revenues by special tax 
laws. Accordingly, in 1880, an act was 
passed, entitled ‘‘An Act to provide for 
raising taxes for the use of the state upon 
certain corporations, joint-stock companies 
and associations.” In 1885, another act 
was passed, entitled ‘‘An Act to tax gifts, 
legacies and collateral inheritances in cer- 
tain cases.” The last legislature passed 
still another act, entitled *‘An Act to tax 
corporations, joint-stock companies and 
other associations for the privilege of or- 
ganizing under the laws of this state.” All 
these acts are special tax laws, not operat- 
ing upon the people generally, butimpodsing 
tax burdens only upon the parties named 
therein, and, therefore, naturally offensive 
to them. 

The constitution of this state declares 
that ‘‘any law which imposes, continues, 
or revives a tax, shall distinctly state the 
tax, and the object to which it is to be ap- 
plied, and it shall not be sufficient to refer 
to any other law to fix such tax or ,object.” 
This, within its proper meaning, is a limi- 
tation upon the taxing power of the legisla- 
ture of this state. 

The Albany Argus says that the District 
Attorney of Albany County has instituted 
a proceeding before the Surrogate of that 
county for the purpose of testing the ques- 
tion whether the act of 1885, relating to 
collateral inheritances is consistent with 
the constitution of the state, expecting that, 
in whatever way it may be decided by the 
Surrogate, the question will be carried to 
the Court of Appeals for final determination. 
The law declares that gifts, legacies, and 
collateral inheritances ‘shall be subject to 
a tax of five dollars on every hundred dol- 
lars . . . . for the use of the state.” 
This is a five per cent. tax on property left 
and devised by will, or inherited by collat- 
eral beirs when there is no will making a 
disposition of such property. 

The question to be determined is whether 
the declaration that the proceeds of the tax 
shall be *‘for the use of the state,” so des- 
ignates the ‘‘ object” of the tax as to make 
the act consistent with the provision of the 
constitution, as above quoted. It is the 
opinion of several eminent lawyers that it 
does not, and that, for this reason, the law 
is unconstitutional. These lawvers have 
advised executors in several cases not to 
pay the tax until it shall be affirmatively 
settled that the law is valid. The question 
is one of considerable importaace to the 
state, since, if the law be valid, revenue 
from this source will be annually derived 
to the amount of abouta half million of dol- 
lars, which, upon the opposite supposition, 
would be lost. It is estimated that the es- 
tate of the late Mr. Samuel J. Tilden would, 
under the law, pay to the state about sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars. 

The law does not designate any specific 
purpose to which the proceeds of the tax 
shall be applied other than *‘ for the use of 
the state.” This geoeral designation of 
the ‘‘object” would apply to every state 
tax; and, hence, the question arises 
whether the designation is not too general 
to be acompliunce with the intent of the 
constitutional provision. The question is 
a delicate one of construction, and can be 
authoritatively settled only by the Court of 
Appeals. The point certainly is one that 


will give the lawyers on both sides a fair 
Opportunity for the exercise of their legal 
wits. 





THE AMERICAN FORESTS. 


Tuer general fact, to which efforts have 
been made for the last quarter of a century 
to call the public attention, is that the for- 
ests of this country are disappearing much 
more rapidly than they are reproduced by 
natural growth. The consumption of 
wood for various purposes far exceeds its 
growth; and, at the existing rate of de 
crease, the time is not far distant when 
there will be a serious scarcity in the sup- 
ply. Attention has been drawn to this sub- 
ject by census reports, and by those who 
have made it a matter of scientific study. 
It is very well known that forests, while 
furnishing the supply of the various kinds 
of woods that are needed for practical use, 
exercise a most important influence upon 
the climate of a country, and also contrib- 
ute to retain the moisture of the earth, and 
have much to do with the original and 
equable flow of streams ,and rivers. A 
country deprived of its forests loses one 
immense source of benefits to its inhabi- 
tants. And yet the people of the United 
States have, as a general rule, scarcely 
taken notice of the fact that they are rap- 
idly using up and wasting their forest 
wealth, without any adequate efforts to re- 
pair the loss thereby occasioned. Congress 
is and has been profoundly asleep on the 
subject, and state legislatures have pot 
done much better. If the American For- 
estry Congress, which will soon hold its 
sixth annual meeting at Denver, shall suc- 
ceed in so arousing the attention of the 
people to this question that some practical 
methods will be demanded and adopted to 
replace our vanishing forestry, it certainly 
will not have met in vain. 

The remedy is two-fold. The first con- 
sists in proper measures to prevent the un- 
necessary and wasteful consumption and 
destruction of our forests. The second 
consists in an organized effort to produce a 
supply of various kinds of wood by growth, 
as a compensation for those annually con- 
sumed. There is need of proper legisla- 
tion by Congress and by State legislatures, 
to attain both of these ends. An impor- 
tant point would be gained if Congres. were 
to appoint a commission of competent gen- 
tlemen, charged with the duty of investi- 
gating the whole subject, and then report- 
ing to Congress by bill or otherwise some 
definite method of action in respect to ‘he 
preservation of our forestry. The time has 
fully come when the interests of the whole 
country imperatively demand action to pre- 
vent what will otherwise prove avery great 
evil as no distant period. It takes a con- 
siderable number of years to grow a forest 
tree that will take the place of one de- 
stroyed; and this fact should be taken into 
the account in devising a plen to avert the 
impending evil. The thing cannot be done 
in one year, or in five or ten years. The 
action must be seasonable in order to be 
effective. There is not a moment to be 
lost in commencing the work of preserva- 
tion. 


INJUSTICE TO THIS CITY. 


Tut Board of Equalization of Taxes in 
this state in 1883, reduced the local valua- 
tions of taxable property in thirteen coun- 
ties of the state by the sum of $129,950,- 
184, and added $103,752,510 to the local 
valuation of taxable property in New York 
County. In 1884 the same counties were 
favored with a reduction of $123,488, 278, 
while an addition of $113,919,639 was made 
to New York County. These counties in 
1885 were again favored with a reduction 
of $118,842,267, and New York County 
had the luxury of an increase of $112,148,- 
900. The reduction made this year in 
twelve of these counties is $88,978,326, 
while the increase in New York’s valuation 
is $99,973,926. 

The effect of adding to the local valua- 
tion of property iu this city, and reducing 
such valuation ia other counties of the 
sta‘e, is to increase the tax burdens of 
this city for state purposes, and to les- 
sen these burdens in those counties in 
which the valuation is reduced. The mat- 
ter of fact is that the local valuation of 
taxable property in this city, as compared 











with the real value, is higher than that in 





other counties in the state; and to reduce 
this valuation in other counties and increase 
it in New York County, which is just what 
the Board of Equalization has done fora 
series of years, is simply to transfer to this 
city taxes for state purposes which other 
counties ought to pay. This is a manifest 
injustice to taxpayers in this city. They 
have complained of the injustice, and for 
good reasons. They have sought to have 
it corrected, but hitherto havefailed of suc- 
cess. 


SENATOR EDMUNDS ON LABOR, 


Senator Epmunps, in his address at the 
recent State Fair in Vermont, spoke as fol- 
lows in regard to the labor question: 


“American legislation and the effortsof Amer- 
ican lawmakers—who are really the people— 
ought to ba directed to the utmost development 
of every variety of American production, and so 
to the improvement of the condition of the 
American laborer, and the American employer 
of labor of every kind, by giving that labor full 
employment and adequate reward, and to the 
employed ready and steady market. The con- 
stantly employed and well-paid laborer will be- 
come himself a man of accumulating capital— 
the force of labor transposed into things. He 
will become a landholder ; his wife and children 
—of the first of whom he ought to have one, 
and of the second many—will abide in bis own 
house, He will see that the liberty of the labor- 
ing man is not only the liberty to ‘strike,’ as the 
phrase is, but that it is the equal liberty not to 
strike if he does not wish to, and the liberty to 
work on in peace and safety if he thinks it for 
bis interest s0 to do, while others may choose, 
as they have the perfect right to do, not to work 
upon the terms proposed. He will learn that 
violence against the administration of law, or 
unlawful coercion of any kind, exerted toward 
other workingmen or toward employers, are 
crimes of the gravest character against a)l labor 
and the welfare of laboring men, upon whom the 
consequences of such things always finally fal 
more heavily than on any other class of so- 
ciety.” 

It would be difficult to compact more 
good sense in an equal space. When labor 
organizations practically embody the prin- 
ciples so well stated by Senator Edmunds, 
they will best consult the interests of labor, 
and at the same time give the general com- 
munity no just cause for complaint. 











MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne active demand that is experienced, 
and the facility with which capital finds 
employment indicates the healthy and com- 
plete restoration of confidence as well as 
the increase in the volume of business that 
is now being done. Money is plenty, and 
is readily obtainable on the proper collateral 
as the banks are now pursuing a more 
liberal policy than of late; borrowers real- 
ize no difficulty, while the confident feeling 
of stability that has been established causes 
money to venture into active employment 
and the development of commercial enter- 
prise. Call Loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been available 
at 4@7 per cent. Commercial paper has 
been iu fair supply, but with only a moder- 
ate demand. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 54@6 per cent. discount, four 
months at 5$@6, and good single-named 
paper at 6@9 per cent. 

STOCK MARKET. 

During the week the condition of the 
stock market has been unsettled and fever- 
ish, with a slight reaction, though at the 
closing a fresh display of strength was 
shown which recovered all that had been 
lost, and in some instances of the promi- 
pent stocks an advance was made. The 
present satisfactory condition of affairs is 
attributable to the harmony that now exists 
among the competing lines of railroads, the 
regulation of conflicting interests, and the 
successful adjustment of the differences 
that have heretofore existed. Tne same 
confidence is being infused into the deal- 
ings of the stock market that is felt in com- 
mercial circles, owing to the evident pros- 
perity of the railroad industry, and the in- 
crease in the public demand. A strong 
undertone prevails and the controlling fea- 
tures of the market are still of a favorable 
character. The fullowing are the highest, 
lowest and closing quotations: 


Clos- 
Aigh- est. tna. 

Sales, est. Oct. 2d. 
Ad TOSS... cccrererssccece 121 MIM ML Ms 
pom tay smn ecceeee B83 10534 153s 105% 
Alton & T. H..... ceecesreeeeeeee . BOO 88 6% 86% 


Ae, Te BB. Bosccccsvcvysssssecvees 180 01% S156 91% 
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Atlantic & Pacific...... peseceee - 8820 10% 9% 9% 
Buff., Roch & Pitts........ coceee 583 29% 28 295 
Boston Air L. pf........+++++ vee 20 101% 101% 10l 
Cameron Coal........00+ 19 18 18% 
Canada Southern.. 68 52% 57 
Canadian Pacific...... mmune Ge © Ge Ge 
Cantral Towa... ......+.0« oe 1,825 9 8 8 

Central Pacific........ ces cecccee 18,079 50% 4736 48% 
C., ., C. & T...000 . 18,029 6636  62)¢ HAs 
Ches, & Ohio.... es woe 1,533 19% O36 OS 
C. & Ohio ist pf..... eeanee eecce 550 «17% «217 11% 
Ches. & O. 2d vf....... erecccccee 6 8 8B BB 

Gaba. TE. VB Dabrcccccccccsccee 17,281 88% 31% 88% 


C., I., 8t. L. &C........ seeeeers 


Chi, Bur. &Q........ 
Chic, & Alton....... 
Chi.,8t. L. & P...... 


Cin., W. & B.. 
Cin,, W. & B. pf..... 
Clev. & Pitts........ 
Consol. Gas Co.. 
Colorado Coal. . 














-« V9 


ee eeeeeee 


eooee 33,624 






wees 194,955 
.» «106 


eoee 2,000 


Delaware, Lackswana, & W'n. 145,890 


Del. and Hudson... 





Homestake Min’g. 
Hous, & Texas 


Lake Shore.. 


Louisville & Nash.. cesece, 17,091 513g 49 bu 
os NY eee 600 57% 87 «67% 
a 1,010 9336 924g 93 
BERMATIN COR. <.ccccccccccesces 18,184 145 Il40 l4lg 
Manhattan Beach.......... ee 300) 5 6 15 
Maryland Coal......... s...0.0..8 20 MM 13% 14 
Mem. & Charies.......,....00:00+ 1800 434 4 40% 
Mil., & L. 8. pf...........00.5--- 2,300 M24 91 9556 
Be i bincccuseneskscecnes 40,500 91% «86 914 
Mobile & Ohio............se0000- 2,169 16% 16% 16% 
Minn, & St. L........ .. sssocece 915 «= 2055 «20% 
Minn. and St. L., pf........... 1,506 46% 45% 45% 
Moi, Kam. & TOS.cccc0cc.cccsese 166,727 B87 84% 857% 
Missouri Pacific................ + 18,852 1125 Ll = 1M 
Morris & Essex....... 60 142 1436 14036 
Nash., C, & St. L... ee . 2,105 653% 64 65 
New Central Coal.............. 1,450 14 18 «(18% 
ins. socens. iteencien 62,750 6336 60% 61% 
N. Y. Central...., sbeweninn 84.988 11376 110 11245 
ee! rere 341,000 625, BOG 624 
N. Y. and N. Haven....... .... 62 912 212 212 
Bi. F.. Kaeh. BW... ccccsccccece 50 10674 108% 106% 
N. Y., L. E. and W......... --. 174,600 36% S43g B4% 
N. Y., L. E. and W. pf.... 6,300 79 15 16% 
ag 1,620 7 Th 1 
Mi. Fee: BW. Bb vc escc cccvceee 6.261 223% 22 23 
5,296 223g «Ny 215% 
N., Y.. Chi, & St. L,....... 1,9.6 9% #9 91g 
N. Y.,C. & St. L. pf.... eve 1,160 21% 2 B136 
WOE. GRE Wei. ccccssccecsscccs - 2 164 16% 
Nor, and West., pf........... oo» 8030 46 44 45 
Northern Pacific...... .......... 8,775 29'5 28% 28% 
North Pacific, pref........... ovee 29,556 62% Glig 61% 
Ohio Southern.................. B00 ««1TKgG 16% 18% 
Ohio & Miss... 8,500 2994 28 2836 
Oregon Imp. 2,690 BU 29 30 
Oregon & Trans 14,827 343g 88 83'4 
Oregon R. & Navigation 3,600 63, 104 104 
Oregon & Short L 109 32 32 82 


+++ 189,507 3736 3454 347% 
Pullman P. Car. Co + 4,499 14636 144 144 
Peo., Dec. & Ev 5.190 305% 2936 29%¢ 
See Wo 6% 6% 634 
Quicksilver, pf B00 25g 24g 243 
Rens & Sara.. 138 163 16% 16% 
Roch, & Pitts,...... .. ee 265 4 4 4 
tRoch, & Pitts............. + 1,000 TH 6S 1% 
ee 1,498 1283, 12634 12644 
Rome, W. & O ll 7% 8678 78 
Rich. and Dan.. 115 1425¢ 14246 142% 
Rich & W. P.... ceeceeesenl 3,170 82396 20% B80 
tRich.& Alleghany... sepebovessrons 600 *. 9 9 9 
St. Paul & D........... Cecccccces 1,864 569 67 67 
St. P.& D, ie eorces heneniiiaee B10 109% 109% 109% 
Southern Pacific................. 4,115 40% 391 89% 
8t.L. & 8. F...... sooeee 2,560 8836 B15G 3156 
St. L. & 8. F. pf....... 10,360 66% 66% 65 
St. L. & 8, F. iat pt piseoneinees 877 118% 112 «112% 
GRP, TB, ORO Ma cccccccccccccoss 10,150 119 11636 117% 
Bt. P.and Omaha.............006 50,995 51% 4914 50's 
St. P. and Omaha, pe... one S596 114 119% 114 
Tenn. Coal & I.....000...000000 9,780 10 62 6634 
Texas & Pacific............ cose 37,016 17% 16% 17% 
Texas & Pacific................. 25,800 1946 17% 16% 
Union Pactfic........c00...0:++. 49,220 61% 60 6134 
United States Ex. - §«=6 B80 6O—s«é*D 59 
Utica & Black R,............0005 ° 5 11736 117% 117% 
Va. Midiand.... --» §«€©216 «80s 80 30 
ps ~ Ee 6,120 2s Wy 19% 
- St... & P pf....... eeccssesee 6,895 8736 375g 28634 
— .._.. eR aenieaeyr ° 85 12756 126 «(126 
estern U. Tel.. +oe00e212,678 74% 7274 


7 Ex-dividend,. 


The followin 




















cnateaendbied 18,871 1074¢ 10593 10534 
esusantamieaee 11,010 8 32 8 
2.29% 12% 12 12 

6,933 7336 T136 72% 

5,282 2934 23g Wig 

90 12% NY 1% 

uielapteaiin bo 1 «19 lo 
10 36% 36% 86% 

100 136 «186136 

100 9635 (96K BG 

ccccccccccce 6,020 1836 1636 16% 
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BANK STOOKS. 


tions of bank shares: 
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The investment demand for governments 
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U. 8. BONDS. 
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14234 
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4% 
7% 


15234 152 34 15234 


19%4 
2934 
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862 13734 18714 1874 
=. 14234 14234 14234 
oeecececr cscs 100 18 
Chi., St. L. & P, pf..... 
Chicago and N. W.... ... 
Chicago & N. W. pf... 
Chicago, M. and St. P.. 
Chic., M. & St. P. pf... 


18 


46 
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78 
286 


eeeeeee 177,799 = 9B3G BY OID 
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635 883g 31% 3354 
11834 11655 116% 
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has shown much improvement, resulting 

in prices strengthening and the establish- 

ment of a firm tone to the market, The 

following are the closing quotations: 

Bia. Acked. 

-- 112% 1123¢|Ourrency 
Curreney 

29's |\Currenc! 

Three per cents. 1v0 “= Ourrency 

BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was decreased last week $3.115, 
950, and it now amounts to $5,963,925 
The changes in the averages show an in 
crease in loans of $2,710,000, a decrease in- 
specie of $2,559,900, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $640,900, an increase in net 
deposits of $339,400, and an increase in 
reula tion of $25,700. 

FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 


The foreign exchange market was fairly 
active and somewhat irregular. Oo Mon- 
day the posted rates for sterling were re- 
duced to $4.824 and $4.854, but were re- 
stored to $4.83 and $4.86 on Tuesday, after 
which they were unchanged. On Saturday 
actual business was done at $4.82@4. 82t 
for 60-day bills, $4.85@#4.85} for demand, 

$4 854@$4.85% for cable transfers, and 
#4.804@#4.805 for commercial bills. Con- 
tinental Exchange was dull. Francs were 
quoted at 5.243@5.233 for long and 5.217@ 
5.214 for short sight; Reichmarks at 943@ 
943 and 953@95}, and Guildera at 40 and 
4 














FINANCIAL ITEM. 
Mr. C. P. Huntington bas proposed to 
the holders of Chesapeake and Ohio 
bonds, Series B, to reduce the rate of in 
terest, and such holders as are unwilling to 
do go, are requested to call at the office of 
8. F. Johnson & Co., 18 Wall Street, or of 
L. Levy & Co., 80 Broadway. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railwey Co. has declared a dividend of 
three dollars and fifty cents per share on 
the preferred stock and two dollars and 
fifty cents per share on the common stock, 
pavable Oct. 18th. 

The coupons of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co. and its various branches, due 
Oct. 1st, will be paid at the office of the 
company in this city. 


BROWN BROTHERS & (0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exckange on Creat Britain, 
tretand, and France. 
88 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 
Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOK CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT, 


Kidder, Peabodv & Co.., 


1 Nassaa St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co., 
LONDON, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Holders ot 


Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds, 


Series B, 


Who are unwilling to reduce the rate of interest, as 
proposed by Mr, Huntington, will please call at office 
ot either of the undersigned. 


8, F. JOHNSON &C0.,18 Wall St. 
L, LEVY &00., 80 Broadway. _ 


NET 


8. JOH ty sO 
peak ako ee 
H. MERRiviecp. Prest R. M. SHEBMAN, Bec. 
VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST C6., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
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United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvev Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


SECURITIES 


ENGRAVED AND PRINTED BY 


The Homer Lee Bank Note Co., 


AND ACCEPTED BY THE 


N. Y. Stock sk Exchange. 


Ree. Bist, 1984. oescees 108 1).U00 
Dec, Sist. 1885...........: ence ¢e08 0,00U 


Sept. 15th, over - 200, 000, 000 


No connection with any other Company, 


1*e SAFE E58% 








aranteed First Mort e Bonas pr netting 4 
e 7 Pe cent. semi-an mpuat ta nterest. ompt pay- 
— of principal and ipterest remitted free of 


ae- Loans secured on Real Estate in Minne- 
—— or improved tarmsin Minnesota, Iowa, or 
Dakota, worth three to six times the loan, upon 
selected locations. Refer to i? Dank ational Bank of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, pad. “ 
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BAKER iii MINNEAP POLS ingest or 
oH! Bi MacLEAN, 4 .. New York, 





NVEST coun eos'ners 
und and Reliable 
WESTERN FARM WORTAAGE CO. co. 
¥,M.FERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN, » ji. PEREINe, 
CAPITAL AND ery $250,000. 


Carefully selected Ist Mo 
able in N. Y. Unrivalled 





Hun Inv 
formsand fullinformation. Branch Offices 
Albany & Phila. N.¥.Ofice,187 B’way,C.C. Hine’ Soo asia 





CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 


Sous AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 
Addresi 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksunville, Lil. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Key. Wm, L. Gag 
Hartford, Conn.; M, E, Gates, Ph.D., U 
New Brun swick, N. of . 

N. ¥.; First Nat'l 
Twe’ve years 
in the business. Teachers and ai jaters can DOUBLE 
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T Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, D.T 
(Mention this paper.) 


A ESTABLISHED IN 1866 
AS GOV'T eitetss finreved arms in: 


unds of any other house in the 
state, and without the loss ofa dollar. Ref.: Nation- 
al German-American Bank, Paul; Capi 82,000, 
=. ‘or other references and particulars, a 
reas 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
8 and 5 Broad St., or 29 Wal) Street, 
NEW YORK. 
oomes Nos. 25, 26, & 27( Drexel Building) P. O, Box 2907 
iru. ch office, 200 er connected by private 
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rate All in uiries gratuitously and prom 
to. * recei biect to check at 

He oe, executed at London, San Francisco, 

Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Exchanges. 


W. 8. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


» Stocks, Bonds Groin, Provisions and Miscellaneous 
Besuritics bought aad ‘sold on commission, for ¢ 

or on n. arket letter issued upon applica- 
tion. Inves ent securities a specialty. 


Private Wires to Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


pirate, ‘sem i-Anmuat Interent ~~ pits by 
nD! Dygets men 
of $2 aA Sy Prompt pay 
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semi teed tte lender wi without chiro. Beat and 
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form, circular and refer- 
ences Cosore you Ht, elsewhere. 
polis, Minn. 


W. B. CLARK, M Mit 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
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UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females t d to the t tion of busl- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tis pany a conveni tory for 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 

JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 

ISAAO N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 








DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MAOY, 
OLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, UHAS, 8, SMITH, 
8. M.BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENOE, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary- 


A. S. HATCH & C0, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers In UNITED STATES BONDS, and 

other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 

and sold on commission at the New York Steck 

Fxchange, or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 

York Stock Exchange bought and seld on 

margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 

CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIBS 

bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 

prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


INVESTMENTS. 


It is well nnewe that the City of St. Paul, a 











Per Cent, age. rvative Investments in 
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Home Office. Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
EK. & Ormaby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St.. N. V. 


F M MILLS, Pres't. J. RANS OM, Cash 
ADAM HOWELL, Vice Pres't, 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
New York 4. 4 —— 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Prompt and careful a stontion given te all 
rrespon 














DIVIDEND. 


MNPHE CHATHAM MATIONAL 3 BANK, 19% Broap- 
way, New Yorke ree 
"acai A REERLY DIVIDEND... 4 
a 6 da ec 
ae Nividend of of THRE E (8) PER CENT. from : 
e earpings of the past three montbs, ns. pavable on on 
tober ist. The transfer 
= Saeed until, October Ist. H, 
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C710 4.2 MULWAUEES & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
ptember 21st, 1886.—Noti 
hereby given t at dividends bave been declared A. 
of the net earpings for eee reer 1 
LARS AND FL CENTS 
ferred stock and = ~~ 
CENTS per share he common stock of thi: ys 
pany, ose on vt P isth day of October next at 


The transfer pooks will be closed out the seth b dag of 
September and re-opened on the 22d da Octo! 
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Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 


Norsine can be said of the general con- 
dition of business in the market for dry 
goods but what is encouraging as to the 
present, and hopeful for the future. The 
animation that has been displayed through- 
out the past week indicates a large increase 
in the necessities of the consumer, which 
has absorbed nearly all the stock of manu- 
factured fabrics of a staple character that 
was on hand. Consequently an upward 
tendency in values has been experienced 
which has attracted the attention of shrewd 
buyers, and created a more active demand 
from manufacturers. There was a steady 
movement in certain makes of cotton goods, 
dress fabrics and underwear and additional 
lines of plain and fancy white goods. Scrim 
curtains and curtain materials, crinkled 
seersuckers, light wash fabrics, cotton 
hosiery, etc., were opened by manufactur. 
ers’ agents, as a result of which some very 
satisfactory oiders were placed for next 
season. The jobbing trade has shown less 
animation than in the fore part of the 
month, but a fairly satisfactory business in 
staple and department goods was accom- 
plished by the principal firms in this city, 
and encouraging reports in regard to the 
progress of the fall trade ininterior markets 
were received from day to day. The fea. 
tures of the week were unusually large 
transactions in printing cloths at the manu. 
facturing centers and comparatively heavy 
exports of cotton goods toforeign markets, 
The financial status of the trade is reported 
good, and collections are promptly made. 
No failures are reported except a few small 
dealers whose capital was not suflicient to 
the needs of their business. 


COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 

There was a good demand for staple 
goous from toanufacturers and the trans- 
actions with jobbers were quite active. 
Brown sheetings and drills are in steady 
demand, and low grades have advanced in 
sympathy with print cloths, while other 
qualities are firmly held. Bleached shirt- 
ings are more active in some quarters and 
prices are firm all along the line. Low 
grade bleached goods continue in inade- 
quate supply, and additional makes have 
been marked up by agents, while orders 
for other brands are accepted ‘* at value” 
only. Wide sheetings, corset jeans and 
satteens are in moderate request, and flat- 
fold cambrics and silesias are moving stead- 
ily at firm prices. Cotton flannels are in 
fair demand and leading makes are sold 
ahead. Denims, ticks, cheviots, fancy 
woven shirtings, checks, stripes and other 
colored cottons are more active in some 
quarters; good sized “round lots” have 
been quietly secured by best posted buyers. 
White goods, quilts and scrim curtains 
contiuue in good demand for later delivery. 
There was an active demand for printed 
calicoes inspite of the recent advance in 
price. Choice fancy prints, in cardinal and 
blue effects, imitation worsted styles and 
other specialties were in pretty good de- 
mand, and ordinary dark fancies were a tri- 
fle more active in some quarters. Indigo- 
blues and shirlings were in good request, 
and prices are very firm. Robes, furni- 
tures, Turkey-reds, staples, solid oil colors, 
etc., were taken in fair quantities, and 
prices are stiffly maintained by the mill 
agents. 

DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS, 

The dealings in this department were 
moderately active, and avery sutisfactory 
business was done. A good many orders 
were received for duplicate lots of all-wool 
worsted and fancy cotton fabrics. There 
was also a steady movement from agents’ 
hands on account of former transactions, 
and many makes of both all-wool and 
worsted fabrics are still sold in advance of 
production. Prices are very firm at the 
lately advanced quotations, and orders for 
goods to be made are generally accepted 
‘*at value” only, because of the unceriain 
future of the staple. Yarn-dyed cotton 
brocades are doing very well, owing partly 
to the recent heavy advance in worsted 
fabrics of similar effects. Dress ginghams 
and criukled seersuckers were active and 
large sales were made by some of the lead- 
ing jobbers. Staple gingbams continue in 
steady request, light supply and firm, 
Fancy crinkled seersuckers are in good de- 
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mand for next season by dress goods buy- 
ers, and leading makes are largely under 
the control of orders for later delivery. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

This department of the trade displayed 
considerable animation during the week, 
owing to the arrival of quite a number of 
buyers who lost no time in placiog their or- 
ders for light weight woolens for men’s 
wear, which resulted in manufacturers hav- 
ing about all they can do for the present. 
Buyers seem to follow the same conserva- 
tive course which has characterized their 
operations for some time past; but in nota 
few instances agents report a volume of 
business for the season that compares most 
favorably with last year’s, and several lines 
of fancy cassimeres are virtually out of the 
market. Quite a fair run of duplicate or. 
ders for dress goods and colored flan- 
nels is noted, and forwardings on previous 
orders continue to be on a liberal scale 
that keeps supplies in good _ shape. 
There was a fair inquiry for wool under- 
wear and hosiery, and some good orders 
were placed. Prices of wool hosiery and 
heavy shirts and drawers remain very firm 
in consequence of the smal) stocks on hand, 
and because of the greatly increased cost of 
raw materials. Fancy knit woolens and 
cardigan hose have been more sought after 
by buyers on the spot, and some pretty 
good orders for leading makes are being 
booked by salesmen traveling in the West- 
ern and near-by states. Jerseys continue 
in irregular demand, but a fair business in 
certain lines is reported by agents. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


The amount of business done in foreign 
goods, though not up to anticipations, is 
very satisfactory. Staples in wool goods 
for women’s wear that may be found on 
favorable terms are picked up in a quiet 
way on the spot, and in some quarters a 
disposition to place orders for spring im- 
portation is shown. Reassorting purchases 
of novelties in fine stripes and checks run 
fairly. In silk, velvet, and plush goods the 
trade at first hands is moderate, and rib- 
bons, other than high novelties, are also 
quiet. Hosiery sells fairly in moderate 
quantities. There isa very fair volume of 
business iu housekeeping linens and hand- 
kerchiefs, but other linens are quiet. Laces 
and embroideries sell fairly; curtains are 
moderately active. Clothing woolens are 
rather quiet at the moment, but stocks 
are in good shape and prices are firm. 
‘the imports of dry goods at this 
port for the past week and since Jan- 
uary Ist, 1886, compare as follows with the 
same period of last year: 


Forthe week. 1886. 1886. 
Entered at the port....... eos $2,179,420 $1,692,904 
Thrown on the market....... 2,222,387 1,837,022 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port..... ecees 91,037,832 77,536,853 
Thrown vn tne market. ... 90,528,576 80,010,234 








J, ROTHSCHILD 


IMPORTER OF 


FING MILLINERY GOOD). 


NEW YORK, 56 and 58 West 14th St. 
BROOKLYN, 269 and 271 Fulton St. 
PARIS, 26 Rue @Enghien. 





We beg to announce that our 
Stock of Fine MILLINERY Goods 
for the Fall season is now com- 
plete, and comprises the latest 
shapesin Felt Hats and Bonnets 
for Ladies, Misses and Children. 
We also offer a most complete as- 
sortment of Trimmings suc has 
Fancy and Ostrich Feathers, Vel- 
vets, Plushes, Ribbons, Laces, 
Ornaments, etc., etc., of the high- 
est standard as regards Reliabil- 
ity of Correct Styles, Quality and 
Variety at 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Our stock of TRIMMED HATS 
and BONNETS is unsurpassed by 
any store in America at LOWEST 
PRICES. 





R. H. MACY & CO, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 

FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 

TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 

ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL EXAIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITA'ITIONS, A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74 CENTS. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
CARPETS 


our ihtOnT MENT OF ARTISTIC NOVELTIES 
GLISH BOyAL WILTONS, (our ow 











MOQ r G 
BU ASSES ANYTHING EVER BEFORE EXHIB- 


PRICES EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE, 
SPECIAL SALE, 


600 DIEFRGENT SFTL ES iA RECENT PUR 
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WE OFFER 
ABOVE THE MANUFAC- 
TION, 


AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF REVERSIBLE 


SMYRNA RUGS AND MATS 


JUST OPENED, AT LESS THAN AUCTION 
PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY 


FOR FURNITURE: COVERINGS AND DRAPERIES 
N THE FINES t IMPOKTED FABRICS A 
EOIALT 
500 PAIRS CHENILL E CURTAINS AT 812; 


1,000 PAIRS LACE CURTAT NS (caPep EDGE) AT $2: 
WORTH 83, 


SHEPPARD KWAPP & C0. 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 





holsteryGa 


RETAIL 
DEPARTMENT. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Are now prepared to offer 
their new Importations in 


Upholstery Goods. 


Suitable for CURTAINS, 
PORTIERES, and 
WALL HANGINGS, 


They would also call atten- 
— to their assortment of 
ne 


BROCATELLES, 


which for beauty of design 
and richness of coloring can- 
not be excelled. 


Special designs and esti- 
mates furnished if desired. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
Kdward Vaughan, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


161 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 
OVER GREENWICH INSURANCE CO, 





The latest English importations now ready. 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is =e “ Asaf cident and best- 
known Shoe Stores in_ the Men’s, Women's, 
Youth's, and Children’s Bnote 2 a “Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities, and in the newest and very latest 
styles, are here on constant exhibition. The business 
has been guoceselay conducted by UAN f 

acentury, on the poomier, basis 
of “ Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices." The 
past family t ie is respectfull sollaited. ‘eders 
from the country wil) have the best attention. 








O’NEILL’ 


GTH AVE. AND 20TH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Have just issued the Largest and Finest 
Catalogue of Millinery Costumes, Cloaks, 
Wraps, etc., inthe United States. 

Send your name and ten cents, and a copy 


will be mailed to you. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Paid Packages delivered within a radius 
of twenty-five miles of New York City free of 


charge. 


Ei. OXNESILIsLs & CO, 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave. Cor. of 20th Street. 





OLDEST AND BEST! 


CORTICELLI SEWING SILKE. 


(ON SPOOLS) 





The BEST SEWING SILK MADE. 


Every Spool warranted unequaled for 
Hand or Machine Sewing. 
SMOOTH, STRONG, FULL LENGTH. 


Ladies, ask your Storekeeper for 
e’ “ CORTICELLI” Spool Silk. 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand St., New York, 
NEW BUILDING, 


which has been in course of construction for the 
past three months, will be thrown open to the 
public 


IN A FEW DAYS. 


Although somewhat cramped for room, due to 
that which the New Building has deprived us of, 
still we are 


DISPLAYING ALL THE 


FALL NOVELTIES 


IN 
Millinery Goods, 
DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ SUITS, 
VELVETS. 


AND AT PRICES THAT WILL SHOW A GRATIFY- 
ING SAVING. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


WE HAVE PURCHASED FOR CASH AND WILL 
DISPLAY ON MONDAY 820,000 IN BOYS' CLOTH- 
ING, CONSISTING OF SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
AT PRICES WHICH WILL BE IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH OUR PURCHASE .PRICE—THAT IS, 65 
CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, 


ALL THE BEST MADE, WELL 
TRIMMED AND MOST 
FASHIONABLE CUT, 








FOR AGES 2 1-2:TO 8 YEARS, 


500 OVERCOATS,'$1.95, 


00 NORFOLK BLOUSE SUITB............ 





60 ALL- WOOL SUITS, ages 4to 14 years, $1.95 and 
$2.96. 

3560 PLUSH-TRIMMED OVERCOATS, ages 2}¢ to 6 
years, $2.95. 

160 ALL-WOOL OVERCOATS, WITH CAPES, 3 to8 
years, $3.95. 

825 SUITS FUR BOYS, ages 4 to 14 years, $3.95, — 





15)3-PIECE SUITS, SHORT PANTS, for 
BOBO CS 06 PERE, ccccccesccccceceeesooses | 

1,590 SUITS, for 4 to 14 years IN PLAITED $4, 95 
AND BLOUSESUITS.............0.. 0065 

450 3-PIECE LONG PANTS SUITS, for| 


GOS 19.60 TIPORGB so ov cccsccccscecoscocess 
FINER GRAVES IN ALL THE ABOVE, 


The Suit. 





These are very Cheap Goods, and all of 
this Season’s Manufacture, 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


FALL NOMBER OF 140 pp, DEVOTED TO LIT- 
ERATURE AND FASHION, CONTAINING A COM- 
PLETE CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LISI OF OUR 
ENTIRE STOCK, 

Subscription, f0c. per annum, Single copies, 15c. 

Orders by Mail Accurately Attended to, 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand 8t.: 


56 TO70 ALLEN ST.; 
59 to 65 ORCHARD BT., N. Y. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


117 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & 10TH STS. 

WILL PLACE ON SALE DURING THE NEXT TEN 
DAYS, THE BALANCE OF THEIR FALL IMPOR. 
TATIONSO: WRAPS, JACKETS, AND MI1L-« 
LINERY f£ VERY LOW PRICES, 


DRESS GOODS. 


80 PIECES OF 42-INCH ALL-WOOL BLACK 
DRESS GOODS, ac.; WORTH 85c. 

ALSO, A LARGE LOT OF REMNANTS OF 
BLACK SILK AT HALF PRICE. 

IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE WE ARE OF- 
FERING THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
BLACK AND BLACK AND WHITE NOVEL- 
TY AND STAPLE DRESS FABRICS AT POP- 
ULAR PRICES. 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT 
THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


JACKSON’S, 


7117 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & 10TH STS. 
—_—<_—$_—=_=__—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_=_—__ 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


T “Strong Slat” Cones, Uabinets, 
Dg Presses, etc. Blocks vers. Fat- 
tern Letters 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS a COMPANY 
110 Fulton, and ls and if Dutch Btrest. 














JUHNSON'S, 


S East 14th St. 


AS WE HAVE DISCONTINUED THE PRACTICE, 
OF SENDING OPENING CARDS, THE ATTEN- 
TION OF OUR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC IS 
RESPECTFULLY CALLED TO OUR 


SPECIAL OPENING 


FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS 


ROUND HATS, 
and Novelties in Fine 
French Millinery Goods, 

Dress Trimmings, 
and Laces, etc., etc., 


Wednesday, Oct. 6, 
JAMES G. JOHNSON, 


52 FAUBOURG 
POISSONNIERE, PARIS. 





|" EAST MTH BST,, 
NEW YORK, 


FR, BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
AND EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Request an examination of their manufac- 
tures and importations for the senson of 
1886 and ’87, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, Erench, German and Jap- 
anese Goods. REAL SILK and TAP- 
ESTRY WALL HANGINGS, 
ALSO 

REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS, 
‘64 NOVELTY.” 

The Exhibition exceeding in variety, 
extent and art development any hereto- 
fore made, 





ALSO 
ONLY MANUFACTURERS 

IN THEU.8.0OF ny, Geen 
Sanitary 


Wall Covering. 
fy SP ECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
at 






PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 
Awarded the GoLp MEpAL 


REDUCED 
Hxhibition, London, Ise. PRICES. 


Estimates and Special Designs Furnished f 
Entire Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC OR 
ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail,;Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave and 29th St. 
Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St. 


ee NEWS 
rT. nducements ever of- 


e 

‘eas and Coff 

a beautiful Gol 

Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go e Toilet Set, Wateh, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's 8 Dietiona For full particulars address 


P.O. Box She T AMBBICAN J! Ew York. 


CANVASSERS. 


EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 


CANVASSING 
P FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
DD 


RESS, 
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Insurance, 
THE QUESTION OF CONTINUANCE. 


TAKING out a policy on life is at the out- 
set intrinsically disagreeable, undoubtedly; 
it was always s0, will always be so, in the 
nature of things must be so, and that it is 
80 largely done is creditable as showing so 
much recognition of duty and of the fact 
that rather the majority of things done in 
this life are not what we do because of in- 
trinsic pleasure in them. To start right is 
one thing, and not so very difficult, 
as most of us know by experience in throw- 
ing off some objectionable habit; to do the 
right thing once, when the virtuous resolu- 
tion is fresh, requires some vigorous self- 
exertion, but thatis nothing like the strain 
of persistence in right doing. With some 
men, paying their insurance premiums is 
like paying the rent and the grocery bill— 
they give it no thought except to look out 
for the proper date, and then pay it and 
done withit. Soonest paidis soonest over; 
they don’t worry about it, or think of it at 
all, but consider that the original decision 
closed the discussion, and they meet it as 
they meet other duties, With others—with 
how many there is no knowing—a ‘‘notice” 
acts asa challenge to unpleasant thoughts. 
Not having died, what have I got for it— 
whatis the use of it? Had I never begun 
it, I should now be here just the same, and 
just so much the better off. Every outlay but 
this buys something back; my fire insur- 
ance is quite a tax, but I wouldn’t dare try 
to do business without it ; as to this, it really 
seems like a waste. And soon. If payment 
is made, it may be that the nearly-even 
scale was turned that way by some trifle, 
or that the act is done in a disgruntled and 
dissatisfied mood. 

There are cases where circumstances 
have changed, but in the vast majority, 
especially during the first ten years—dur- 
ing which the trial is probably hardest— 
the original reasons for insuring are un- 
diminished in force. Ifthe action was well 
taken at first, a motion to discontinue has 
the ‘*burden of proot” laid on it, at the 
bar of individual reason. The question 
properly is, not, Ought I to go on,and why; 
but, Ought I to reverse my former action, 
and why? Put the matter in this light, to 
start with, letting the proposition to break 
off produce its good reasons, if it has any, 
and make out its own clear case, if it can, 
and you put the subject in the correct atti- 
tude. For, observe, you are already com- 
mitted. You have once considered, de- 
cided, and acted. The question that comes 
up is on appeal; it is a motion to reverse an 
existing and recorded judgment, Circum- 
stances not having changed, if you reverse 
now, rightfully, you have been wrong till 
now. It may beso, but it should not be 
presumed. The motion to stop starts with 
presumption solid against it; it must ‘‘ show 
cause,” and if you grant it without a hear- 
ing and without insisting on good cause 
you are an unjust judge—unjust to your- 
self and yours. 

And (speaking of ‘‘ yours”) put here this 
question: If not mine, whose? If mine, 
then no other person’s, As I have mine, 
each other has his. As each must care for 
his own—if his own are cared for—each 
has his care full, and mine are for me. 

Perhaps you say to vourself that you 
have received nothing for the money paid, 
and that if you had not insured you would 
now have just so much more money. It 
is easy to say 80, but can either of these 
propositions endure sifting? It is not at 
all certain that the money would have 
staid with you, oreven that it would not 
have gone for something which would have 
left you nothiug to show; moreover, a 
proved quality of insuring life is that it be- 
gets or at least encourages thrift, and thus 
may come about the paradox that more is 
actually left because of making such an out. 
lay. Then have you received nothing? 
Insurance on property is not viewed in so 
foolish a way, and insurance itself is a val- 
uable thing; return for the money does not 
wait until a claim arises, but begins imme. 
diately. The sense of security, freedom 
from worriment, and the satisfaction of 
having done your duty—are these no equiv- 
alent? 

The word “renewal,” like “ dividend” 
and “premium,” is unfortunate as applied 








to life insurance, for ‘‘ renewal premium” 
is an expression which seems to help con- 
ceal the real nature of the contract. True, 
theindividual member of a company has the 
option of discontinuance, as it is not prac- 
ticable to frame the contract otherwise; 
nevertheless it is substantially true that he 
agreed to continue to the end,morally speak- 
ing. The policy is really rather one-sided 
and might be made more balanced by giv- 
ing the company also an option to termin- 
ate; yet with such an option it would 
hardly be possible to issue any policies, and 
a chorus ef denunciation would arise at 
once. It would be said that as soon asa 
risk became known to be impaired, the 
company would exercise its option, and 
that by thus lopping off riaks as fast as they 
seemed to be desirable it could keep down 
its mortality very largely. To pay claims 
and not to receive premiums so long as the 
risks appeared safe (it would be said) is the 
sole reason for the company’s existence. 
Very true, but on the other hand the 
company does not exist for the purpose of 
paying claims and losing its members who 
are most likely tolive. It is certain that 
nobody who supposes he is going to die 
very soon drops his policy. People make 
mistakes in forecasting their date of dying, 
but the man who has least faith in his lon- 
gevity is the first to insure and the last to 
drop out, while the one who first gives it 
up asa waste always thinks himself safe 
for a good many years, as ‘ ail my relatives 
have been long-lived,” etc. 

The policy is not a ‘‘renewable-term,” 
which is a different thing. It ought to be 
regarded as a continuing contract, and 
after admitting that the withdrawal option 
was reserved and considered at the start 
there is a moral obligation to the *‘com- 
pany.” The company is merely all the 
other members. You see readily what they 
owe you; do you owe them nothing? 
The whole thing is a voluntary mutual as- 
sociation, not altered any because the mem- 
bers do not personally know one another; 
is mutuality something due by the rest to 
you, and nothing due by you to the rest? 
You don’t buy a barrel of flour to help the 
miller, but because you want it; you 
didn’t join the company to help the rest, 
but because you needed them; when you 
have joined, they need you, and they hsve 
the same eauitable rights on you which 
you have on them. You should stay to- 
gether. In considering what good reasons 
exist for your discontinuing, why not 
reflect what consideration is due the other 
members? 


Tne leading daily paper in the flourishing 
city of Elmira broaches a suggestion which 
has not been lately seen though probably 
not new: that the churches, each denomina- 
tion by itself, form a mutual insurance 
company on the assessment plan. In case 
of loss by fire, ‘‘ a statement could be made 
to the head men of,that organizatior,and the 
sum necessary to replace the church levied 
in a just and; equitable manner on all the 
churches of that denomination.” The ar. 
ticle argues that this method would cost 
for expenses nothing more than a little 
postage and stationery; that there could be 
no danger from failure of the insurers; and 
that ‘‘it would seem that church organiza. 
tions which are run upon the highest plane of 
confidence, honesty and integrity known to 
mankind, would have no trouble in agree. 
ing upon a system of mutual insurance 
whereby large saving could be effected on 
the one hand, and the entire amount of 
their loss be promptly made good on the 
other.” The basis for this proposition is the 
supposed superiority of the risks, which are 
positively asserted to be among the most 
desirable, so that ‘‘ there can be no doubt 
that if either one of the large religious 
bodies in America should adopt this method 
and hoard the sums now paid on partial 
insurance of their property they would soon 
find a surplus in the treasury after replac- 
ing every church which might burn in the 
meantime.” This question of fact is obvi- 
ously the important one, and it is squarely 
controverted by that excellent authority, 
the Chronicle, which says the church fires 


during eleven years pene have averaged two 
per week, and that in fact more churches 
burn than either school-nouses, blacksmith 
or carpenter or carriage snops; that the 
oss by on is enough to pay F poy git 
clergyman e country & — ° 
lightning, and de- 


a year. Incendiarism, 
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fective flues combined with over-heating, 
work upon churches, and hardly any struc- 
ture not filled with i: flammable material is 
more certain to be a total loss if fire once 
starts. The congregations would be very 
much mistaken if they should ever attempt 
to ae their own risks. 


- INSURANCE, 


1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mattal Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MANS, 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 














ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M, V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEK Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres, Jos, M. GIBBENs, Seo 
ooeee 17,846,546 65 
15,238,761 16 
Total Surplus... -» 862,607,785 49 
The ottenticn of_the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this com 
pany, of nsaing Endowment Policies for precisely 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life ole 
icies. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are cabiect to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law o 
Cash surrender and ~4. up insurance values in 
dorsed on every policy 


Pam philets ex anatory of the New Feature may t« 
had on application at Comvany's Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON — 


OFFICE or THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yours, JANUARY 23D, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statenent of tte 
afaire on the blet December, (685. 





ABBOLE, 0... cceeeeeeees 
Liapilities....... 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1485, to 3ist December, 14/6. ......... $5,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

TONUATY, 1B... .. cecececccceeeeess seeeeeee 1,830,626 10 
Total marine premiumes,......... ccereeeees “86, 196, 143 bad 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1885, to Slat December, 1886,............... 83,770,004 80 


Losses paid during the same 


POTIOD, cocccccccccccsccesccsores $1.91b,920 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 
penses. . $776,712 42 


The company has the following assets 
viz 
United States and State of New York 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,084,685 00 


Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 
estimated at.. . 630,000 08 
Premium note sand bills receivable... 1,608,143 66 
Gash im BARB. cccccccccccsccceccccesscccccccess 228,897 88 
AMOUDL, ....cccesceveccewecseesecerc cesses M12,740,826 46 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their leval representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hoiers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
vhereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the rear ending 
Bist December, 185, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday. the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Boara, 

J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYNE 
CHARLES DENNIS, KOBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED'K H Constr 
A. A. RAVEN WILLIAM BRYOE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN BLLAOTE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH O. LOW CHAS. D, LEVERICH, 
THOS, B.C OODINGTON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DE GR N. DENTON SMITH 
HORACE GRAY GBORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, HENKY BE. HAWLEY 
WILLIAM H. MAOY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
JouN D- GEWoRTT EDWD FLOYD J 

GE ’ ’ OYD JO 
WILLIAM H. NSON W. HARD 
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JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. BAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr.p = = vresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 

Bee charter. 








OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANDT 8ST. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AFTER CAREFUL STUDY OF THE 
USAGE OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, AND OF THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THIS SOCIETY IN 
ALL THE VARIED REFORMS INTRO- 
DUCED BY IT, THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY HAS COM- 
BINED IN ONE FORM OF POLICY ALL 
THE ADVANTAGES AND GUARAN- 
TEES WHICH CAN SAFELY AND 
PROPERLY BE UNITED, AND NOW 
OFFERS IT TO THE PUBLIC UNDER 

THE NAME OF THE 


FREE 
TONTINE 
POLICY. 


IF YOU DESIRE ASSURANCE ON 
YOUR LIFE, YOU SHOULD SECURE 


ONE OF THE EQUITABLE’S FREE 
TONTINE POLICIES; BECAUSE (1) IT 
Is 

INDISPUTABLE, 


AND YOU BUY A CERTAINTY IN- 
STEAD OF A POSSIBLE LAWSUIT; (2) 
IT IS 


UNRESTRICTED, 


AND YOU ARE NOT, AS IN ORDINARY 
CASES, PROHIBITED FROM GOING 
WHERE AND DOING WHAT YOU 
PLEASE; (3) IT IS 


NON-FORFEITABLE, 


AND YOU CAN NEVER BE DEPRIVED 
OF A JUST INDEMNITY EVEN ON 
SURRENDER; (4) ITIS 


PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY, 


AFTER DEATH, THUS PROVIDING 
AGAINST EVEN TEMPORARY EMBAR- 
RASSMENT; (5) IT IS 


PRE-EMINENTLY 
LUCRATIVE, 


IN MANY CASES PROYIDING ASSUR- 
ANCE IN LATER LIFE FOR NOTHING, 
OR YIELDING BACK THE WHOLE, OR 
NEARLY 80, OF WHAT HAS BEEN 
PAID IN BY THOSE PREFERRING TO 
WITHDRAW; (6) THE FORM OF POL- 
IOY I8 


SIMPLE, 


AND SHORN OF NEEDLESs FORMAL- 
ITY; (7) THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
UNDER THE POLICY ARE 


NOT OBTAINABLE IN 
COMBINATION 


IN ANY OTHER COMPANY 


OR UNDER ANY OTHER POLICY. 

FOR TABLES OF RATES AND FULL 
EXPLANATIONS, APPLY BY LETTER 
OR IN PERSON TO 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


President. 
HENRY B, HYDE, 














THE THE 
MANHATTAN Americ’ 
LIFE INS. CO.,- . Insur’tce 
OF NEW YORK. °_ ifiimeae co., 
VD. Ve eiphia. 
1850. (86 YEARS.) 1886. GEVENTY-BIXTH ANNOAL eTATkMENt, 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, let Vice-Pres't, ¢ 
H. B STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H. Y WEMPLE, Secretary 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, 


Cc. P FRALEIGH, Secretary, 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


ah Peticies enesteuth $e — en are incontestable for 


ve commas wie mean 
ari ce: Mig IB 


Surplus....... 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. oo 








President. 








J. M. ALLEN, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


President. 


sar “forms of Tontine Policies issued 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 








ORGANIZED 18650. 





69th Gout Ananes Statement, 730 9,000 soee 
NO. 146 BROADWAY. CASH CA LPUTA La. -0ee0000+>. 1.2% 
Fe ee Reserve for all other r abilities. a oe BOTTIS 36 ree i 
Cash Capital...................++---+-400,000 00 Met BUFDIUS. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccss yA * 
ee ee eR eR FOLLIES GS fe pz ASSO. « «verre sereseseseneees ave phareased Pre 08 0.950 14 


Unearned premiums and other NEW YORK SAF ay ou 





the 
DLA 
ean, President, 





R NOT 
Liabilities... ° _166,551 7 THOS. F. DRICH, 5H, Vico Sth, 
Total.. ..81,268.337 23 WEST POLLOCK, Bec kO. C. HOWE Asst.8ec 
CORPORATE GUARANTE 
FIDELITY r ARE GASUADEY COMPANY, 
Je e ets Jan. Ist. 1886.............+ 500.42. 
Gune apie a. : 1, Dowie... yay te ~~ | Ac the New Lid snqprance Departm sara P 


‘iale of Hank Railroads and Transvortation Companies, Manag ecretaries and Glerks of Public 
Comtpenion. Institutions and Commercial Firms can obtain BONDS OF SURETY SHIP trom this Com- 
pany at moaerate charges. The Bonds of this quugeng are acceptea by the Courts of New York, Pennsylva 
nia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other Sta 

inf tic oct oa ot giecan be Against pe BAY Hy! inlary. any of its Agents. 

to rates, e ained on spp! C 
whi. me tel wich HADES Pres. | be at iE, Ke chy. ROBERT J, WIL. LAM, Anat. Neo?y. 
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rane, if y on, eter 


itehell, Williams, A."B. Hull, W 
Coe. A. 8. Beenes. Lag tn Dove, Saas ~ oo Attend) en e wanekene” Wm. M. RictBards, John 
L. Riker. Attorney, James A. Br: Cot ONG EL:— 
GENERAL AGENTS:—Hoston.—Eliison, Baker & © ee ah Kilby Bt. Chi —G. H, Koch, 181 La Salle > 
Paatadst ‘aha. pees A . Duy, 14 South 4th st. rim 14,—W.G. Bentley & Oo., 417 Locust St, Cleveland, 


OCA APCs Gen. Agent. Accident Department, New York. New Jersey, Penn. and € onn 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 





OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1886. 


Total Cash Assets - - - - - - - - - ~~ ~ + $5,177,478 99 


Reserve for Fire LOSS€S..........::.ccceeeeee iapasacenuaaiess Soicdnsiiathases 371,822 22 37 
Reserve tor Inland Marine Losses.......... Senembecnbieneneromveeee 98,583 45 
Reserve tor Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......... ..... 32,765 44 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE.. sovesecsscsesssses 2p ZOS,427 8S 
(Of which for Inland Marine 855, 969 52). 
BROSOE VS FOF TARES OF TIGG...« «1000 cseiscsccccsscocescccsssscososcnessesenses 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1886... idea cues seater 1,358,879 85 
CApital. ..vceevseorssecsssesesersee res eeavenceees ccccceevesee sonceee suesecssocvenceseesoeee . 1,000,000 00 


Cash Assets, as above - - - - - - - - ~ * - $5,177,478 99 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F, C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
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Old and § Houng. 


THE BOATMAN. 





BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 





THERE is an unseen boatman 
Who makes the white clouds fly 

Just like a fleet of fairy skiffs 
Across the summer sky. 


And all the tiny vegsels 
Seem sailing on in sport, 
The blithe wind for a boatman 
To waft them into port, 


GROVETOWN, Ga. 





EUGENIE’S LOVE AFFAIR. 





BY WILLISTON FISH. 





Like everybody else, the Gowans had 
read Thorn’s book. They had laughed over 
it, and they might have cried over sume 
passages in it, only it was a first book, and 
people do not give- their deeper feelings in 


. charge of a stranger. Eugenie had cried; 


but her peculiar sensibility may be better 
spoken of hereafter. 

Thorn, as a novelist, had achieved one of 
those works which for a month vie with 
the weather as a subject of conversation, 
How had it come about? It must be there 
is somewhere a cave whence issues the 
prosperous wind of popularity, and some 
goddess looses that wind. Would that we 
knew what incense that goddess loves! We 
could better our fortunes. Very likely it 
is a very poor and cheap incense, too, and 
we have gone amiss by seeking with high 
endeavor for an incense too refined. 

At one time Thorn’s book had been 
printed; at another, there were critical 
notices of it in the journals (Eugenie cut 
these out and kept them); again, it was in 
the book-stores where all might see it as 
they looked over the table of new publica- 
tions. After these preliminaries there was 
a lull of a month or more, during which a 
man might have conscientionsly opserved— 
that is, if he had no conscience against 
making himself appear extremely foolish: 
‘‘T suppose, my dear sir, that I have read 
every novel of any name ever issued in this 
country "—albeit he had not read Thorn’s. 

But shortly, and seemingly without any 
begirning, the time was at hand, when 
people were asked: ‘‘Have you read the 
new book, ‘How Like a Winter’ ?” and 
when, not having read it, they answered 
evasively, that ‘‘they had glanced it over” 
or that ‘‘they had read a review.” This 
was an unmistakable signof popularity. A 


. later sign was, that city people sent copies 


to country relatives, and that these, by 
placing the book conspicuously on their 
center-tables, greatly aided their local rep- 
utation for keeping abreast of current liter- 
ature. 

Thorn, literary man and young bachelor, 
sat at breakfast with Dormer, manufacturer 
and half-middle-aged widower. Dormer 
leaned back in his chair, played at arm’s- 
length with a spoon, and ever and anon 
buried an unmeaning nose in a heavy but 
unmeaning moustache. This action signi- 
fled satisfaction—a calm mastery of the sit- 
uation; and a success in business, which 
he by no means suspected to be in a large 
part unmerited, had made it frequent and 
pronounced. Being, after the age of thirty, 
thrown much among people, he had 
adopted a certain set of fictions to regulate 
his behavior. One fiction was, that in so- 
ciety, he did not think of his woolen mills; 
‘nother, in exact opposition to the first, 

that society yielded him great enjoyment. 
evertheless, when one saw him in corners 
Of dressing-rooms, engaged in animated 
Conversation, one could be sure that he 
= speaking of the outlook for business. 
‘1 did not expect you so soon,” said 
Dormer to hig guest, ‘‘and, unfortunately, I 
have n engagement which will occupy a 
_ deal of my time to-day. I presume, 
ough, you can find enough to amuse you. 
wehaps you have some calls to make.” 
I Marg - One in town, I believe. But 
erotrel “ae i hard to content myself 
plimentary | am.” Here Thorn cast a com- 
. Ook about him, which his host 
ollowed with satisfaction. Dormer w: 
proud of his houge and -~ 
those houses , justly. It was one 
» Marking the recent growth 


of architecture in America, which offer to a 
people that has lived in boxes the indul- 
gence of a new taste, which yield a new 
and delightful mode of expression to wealth 
and refinement, and which, alas, to the eye 
of envy, at least, often appear to be created 
by unhappy architects—enslaved genii for 
the most unworthy of them—for usurping 
possessors of the talismanic ring of for- 
tune. 

** Yes, I think you will be able to amuse 
yourself,” said Dormer, a3 the two rose 
and traversed the hall to the study. “I 
will give you the keys to this little cabinet 
here in a moment.” 

‘And if you want totake a spin on the 
road,” continued Dormer, ‘‘Rowdy will 
get you any of the horses. Let me advise 
you to ask for ‘ Duke.’” 

When one can give such magnificent di- 
rections, it must be delightful to entertain 
one’s friends—or even one’s enemies. 
Thorn’s attention was called anew to the 
style in which his host lived, and it oc- 
curred to him to ask Dormer if he intended 
keeping up so large an establishment. 

Dormer did not reply in words. He had 
filled a fine Russia leather case with cigars, 
had explained how he and a well-known 
millionaire had discovered a certain cigar 
dealer in New York; he had put on a seal- 
lined coat—in short, he had feasted ona 
full banquet of importance, and he an- 
swered Thorn’s question with a smile—a 
smile of repletion intended fora smile of 
intelligence. 

** Yes?” said Thorn. 

‘‘Perhaps you have a fellow-feeling,” 
insinuated Dormer, noticing Thorn’s sym- 
pathy. 

“‘Tthink I have,” said Thorn gravely. 
But he instantly upbraided himself for hav- 
ing made the confession. Assuming 
lighter air, he added: ‘‘I congratulate you 
and the house.” 

“It is too early to congratulate me,” 
said Dormer with a show of diffidence. 

‘*And who isthe lady?” asked Thorn, 
who desired to lead the conversation any- 
where rather than back to his desecrating 
confidence. 

Dormer remembered that enterprises sare 
best spoken of to outsiders after they re 
successful. He replied openly: ‘Oh! I'll 
take you around.” This show deceived 
even himself into believing that no particu- 
lat importance attached to what he had 
said, and he went on, after burying his 
nose: ‘‘ They are the Gowans—real estate 
people.” Then he reminded Thorn to ring 
if he wanted anything, advised ‘* Duke” or 
‘*Roxie” for a “spin,” and swelled out 
into the street. 

And now Mr. Jomini Thorn, for a man 
who had stumbled into speaking of Dor- 
mer’s love-affair only from a polite interest, 
did a singular thing—a thing which seemed 
to mark a degree and sort of interest be- 
yond what politeness requires or even al- 
lows. That isto say, he returned to the 
study, took up adirectory which he re- 
membered to have seen there, and turned 
to the half-page of ‘‘Gowans.” His man- 
ner was nervous, expectant, absorbed. He 
ran over the lines with his finger, but with 
his palm guarded the names still unexa- 
mined. He read: ‘Gowan, Andrew, phy- 
sician”; ‘Arthur, funeral director’; 
Benjamin F., sign-painter”; and others with 
their residences and vocations. But, dread- 
ing too early disappointment, he paused 
after a time, and when he raised his head 
from the page to learn how far the list ex- 
tended, he jealously kept himself from read- 
ing too much. Ashe went on again, and 
as the hope he had indulged grew fainter, 
its destruction more terrible, a line sudden- 
ly detached itself from the rest, seeming on 
the instant to have been reprinted in bolder 
type and blacker ink: ‘‘Gowan, Thomas, 
Real Estate and Loans; Office, Drake Block ; 
Residence, 843 Summit Avenue.” 


Thorn closed his breathlessly parted lips, 
opened them again, and sighed. Then, 
bending over the page, he looked as one 
might imagine a man who has long imag- 
ined some great happiness and who, at 
last, holds the clew to its possession. He 
rested on the line he had found as one es- 
caped from the séa rests on the first land, 
however barren and desolate, that his foot 
may touch. Itis enough for the moment. 
Afterward he will look into the extent of 





his good fortune and he will find—what he 


finds. And Thorn, after the first flood of 
relief, set about to learn what his discov. 
ery had brought him. Allowing the book 
to remain open where it lay, he left the 
study, and, going to his own rooms, dressed 
himself with what nicety he could com- 
mand. But—just as in examining the di- 
rectory—he now wavered after having 
firmly directed himself to an end. And 
being dressed, instead of going out, as he 
had intended, returned to the lower rooms 
and seated himself at a window. There 
was frost on the outer glass; he made 
pictures in it and left them unfinished. He 
was waiting to gaia courage. And while 
he waited, he wondered and hoped. If I 
were aship-wrecked wanderer on the sea, 
come suddenly to an unknown land, I 
should, I know, lie long on the shore, rest 
ing from my perils, looking only at the 
sky. When hope may be all it must be 
preserved—nay, it must be enjoyed. Thorn 
was not altogether unhappy, as he made 
the pictures in the frost-work. 

It was the hour of one when he looked 
at his watch, and the morning was wasted. 
Naturally, he found a new source of action 
in the consideration that it was then too 
late to carry out his original resolve, and, 
setting firmly about his preparations for 
the afternoon, he wrote a note to leave 
for Dormer, made such changes as were 
necessary in his dress, and went ia to lunch. 
He seemed to himself in doing these things 
very resolute, calm and determined. It 
was a sign of the complete dbouleversement 
of his mind, that, while usually he studied 
no one, and was able to describe people 
with skill, this day he made an especial 
point of observing the very common-place 
butler, as ifthe man afforded an oppor- 
tunity that must be grasped. He discov- 
ered oddities, fantastic extravagances, and 
laughed at them; he formed queer conceits 
into apt phrases and laughed at ¢ hem; 
but in saner moments afterward he would 
have had no hesitancy in making oath that 
there had been nothing whatever laugh- 
able in the butler or in his view of him. 

It was nearly three o’clock—for Thorn 
had had another fit of indecision—when he 
turned into Summit Avenue. It occurred 
to him—it is the vice of literary men that 
things occur to them—that some day he 
would find the smallest details of what he 
now beheld, photographed on his memory. 
The time was certainly sufficiently mo- 
mentous. At the thought, he looked about 
him with an interest as if the surroundings 
were already familiar. There were people 
in the forward perspective, and Thorn re- 
garded them. Would he always see them 
thus, tramping, tripping busily off to no- 
where? A grocery wagon, driving smooth- 
ly over the asphalt, hid a block of the op- 
posite side of the street some distance to 
the rear; then it approached and left the 
view unobstructed. Thorn had a start. 
He discovered Dormer with a young lady 
walking in the same direction as himself, 
The sight had at least the one good effect 
of driving Thorn from his self-conscious- 
ness. He looked sharply, anxiously, at 
Dormer’s companion, took a breath of re- 
lief and hurried on. Turning, a few steps 
further, he passed up a flight of two or 
three steps to the grounds of a great resi- 
dence, and approaching the door, touched 
the electric bell. A maid answered. The 
bitter-sweet period of uncertainties was at 
an end. Thorn put his fortune to the 
touch. 

‘* Ts Miss Eugenie Gowan in?” 

The reply—it seemed long delayed—was 
an affirmative. Thorn gave his name and 
pushed in. He had brought no card. 

‘*Miss Gowan is here,” said the maid, 
indicating the drawing-room, and she an- 
nounced the visitor. 


Thorn came to the door and looked in. 
Eugenie was alone. She had been reading 
** How Like a Winter,” and the book was 
still held half-open. As Thorn was an- 
nounced, she looked up and threw Into 
his face a quick, eager glance of interro- 
gation. It was a pathetic glance, which 
did not study, but received, impressions 
She wished to know what Thorn’s face- 
wotld tell her. When she knew she half 
tose, rose altogether, and waited for him to 
come to heft. 

He came quickly. 

** At last!” said he, and gtasped both her 





‘hands. That the book wes in one of them 





did not make the action less appropriate. 


/They looked into each other’s eyes. 


How they would have ended the scene, 
if left to themselves, is a matter for conjec- 
ture only. Two callers had been admitted 
to the house; they were almost at the draw- 
ing-room door before their presence was 
made known. Thorn and Eugenie fell sud- 
denly apart, but with no confusion, and 
there entered Dormer and his young lady 
companion. 

It was a passing strange group that the 
four now formed. Eugenie and Thorn 
forced to subordinate the feelings that, but 
a@ moment before, had so strongly moved 
them; Dormer amazed at finding his guest 
a visitor at the Gowans, dumbfounded at 
the words he had caught, but too fearful, 
and by nature too secretive, to speak of his 
amazement; his companion coolly ignor- 
ing the emotions which she partially di- 
vined. It wasa strange group in the dise 
cordance of the thoughts of its individuals; 
but in the end nothing occurred to precipi- 
tate asolution. Dormer, for the most part 
silent, sat through the call, studying his 
giest and Eugenie. He kept his facea 
smooth mask, and turned it from one to 
the other as they spoke. But his study 
availed him little. The two addressed each 
other only on such general subjects as 
might naturally be discussed between new 
acquaintance; and there was nothing in 
their manner or appearance to furnish a 
clew to Thorn’s call. The sufficient happi- 
ness that, at this early moment, they drew 
from mere companionship, no doubt forti 
fied them for the occasion. 

Strangely enough the most unequivocal 
effect of the strange meetiag was that pro- 
duced on the young lady, a most beautiful 
one, who had entered with Dormer. It 
was her first meeting with the author, about 
whom the country wasin a furor, and of 
whose visit all the city was now! gossiping. 
She began by turning the level gaze of a 
pair of purely,colored blue eyes for an in- 
stant on Thorn when he was presented, and 
then she regarded him openly. This fresh, 
beautiful young woman, ina cool, confident, 
even haughty way, was accustomed to judge 
people quickly, and, from her own point of 
view, critically; but she gave the young 
author her approval. Whenthe party was 
seated, she and Thorn were seated together. 
It took the latter but a glance to read from 
her face and manner that she was the city’s 
undisputed belle, and to see that she de- 
served the honor, She bore the name of 
Hannefin, a patronymic, Thorn was aware, 
well known in the firm name of Hannefin 
and Chevil, manufacturers of everything 
wooden which enters the construction of 

everything vehicular. 

Miss Hanne‘in did not, in the sprightly 
conversation which now ensued between 
them, afford Thorn any information about 
the wagon industry—a subject instructive 
if properly handled; but she exhausted her 
store of information on approaching amuse- 
ments and society events which might 
serve to entertain a visitor in the city, a 
subject which, if properly handled, may be 
made to leave some of its charm and dis- 
tinction with the speaker. 


She was sorry there was so little going 
on; agerman or two and a bal masgué. 
Besides there was to be a Governor's ball. 
Miss Hannefin, by a look, in which each 
beautiful part of her beautiful face partici- 
pated, allowed it to be seen that she did 
not regard Governors’ balls to be distin 
guished for exclusiveness or elegance, And 
she gave Thorn a trifling glance which 
would have enchanted mapy a man with 
its flattering assumption that she under- 
stood his own taste to be precisely hers. 

‘Governors’ balls are amusing,’ she 
said, ‘‘ and we always go”; but such was 
the swee’ coolness of her face and the per- 
fection of her manner, that, though she 
spoke in this cavalier way of the great de- 
mocracy’s entertainments, she gave no 
more impression of snobbishness than if she 
had remarked on‘the undesirable qualities 
of invertebrates. Besides, it was with the 
same graceful, unmoved manner that she 
expressed her gratification at the coming of 
the dal masqué, which would give Thorn a 
more fitting idea of the little weetern city’s 
society. 

But it is vain to continue the record of 
what was said. Though first imptessions 
are strong, the conversation at a first meet. 
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ing is naturally too trivial and impersonal 
to merit attention. Thorn could not recall 
afterward what Miss Hannefin had said, 
while the impression of her level, unabashed 
blue eyes, bright cheeks, graceful figure, 
and a manner as if she were critic of the 
world, was never forgotten. 

And certainly Thorn said nothing brilliant 
or uew, and yet he had seemed to Miss 
Hannefin more admirable than any one she 
had ever met. A man who was known and 
admired the country over; to whom 
strangeness still lent something of the 
charm of the ideal—whatcver that ideal 
might be—who was now seen to be young, 
handsome, distingué, and who possessed 
for strangers, a manner which, though 
frank, still left the inner man unbetrayed, 
could not fail to have upon a person of 
Miss Hannefin’s character a strong im- 
pression. He created in her a desire to be 
first in his admiration, and this fceling she 
recognized. She exerted herself to please 
him. But beyond this he awoke in her an 
emotion. She was unconscious still of its 
meaning; but from that day it had onhbera 
growing influence. 

It was an emotion of which it is difficult 
to speak and be properly comprehended. 
For it was an emotion which has no name, 
which is little understood,and which, never- 
theless, is the certain beginning of the emo- 
tion of love. 

There are trifling signs by which a sol- 
dier may know when he has received a 
serious gun-shot wound in battle; and Miss 
Hannefin, had she been as experienced as 
some Of us, might have divined that she 
had received a severe arrow-shot when, 
laying down the trim, blonde head that 
night, she found her pillow softer and more 
friendly than she bad ever known it. 

It was a shock to Thorn to find, on his 
presentation to Miss Hannefin, that she was 
not a Miss Gowan, as he had tried to believe 
in seeing her with Dormer so near the 
Gowan home. After Dormer’s confidence 
of the morning, the question over which 
Thoro had tortured himself, and which, as 
we have seen, had paralyzed his action, was 
whether it had been Eugenie to whom Dor- 
mer’s complacent expressions had referred. 
He had hoped that the strange young lady 
might be a sister of Eugenie’s, and the ob- 
ject of Dormer’s wishes. And now, this 
hope dispelled, he comtorted himself with 
the warmth of Eugenie’s welcome, remem. 
bering—each time with a transport that 
left doubt disregarded—the gentle, marvel- 
ing look that she had thrown into his eyes. 

In the meantime, he sat at ease, and let 
time pass on. He hoped to out-stay the 
other callers; but in this he was disap- 
pointed. Dormer, though not at ease, and 
not taking part in the conversation, re- 
mained tenacious'y at his post. 


At last they all went out together. Thorn 
had had one private speech with Eugenie, 
and as the party took leave, he boldly con- 
trived opportunity for another. He asked 
a question in alow voice. Eugenie nodded, 
with a face full of happiness and confidence; 
and somehow, too, she conveyed, in a 
bright turning of the eyes, a compliment 
on Thorn’s cool address, which had ven- 
tured the question in the watchful presence 
of Miss Hannefin and Dormer, and without 
their suspecting it. 

By another exertion of his cool address, 
Thorn left the others when the three had 
proceeded a little distance down the street. 
Then Miss Hannefin attempted to discuss 
him with Dormer. 

**I know very little about him,” said the 
gentleman. 

**No? He is at your house.” 

**A brother of his and I were together at 
& Hartford school. He got me through a 
big scrape once. He went to West Point 
afterward, and as soon as he graduated, al- 
most, he was killed by Indians. This 
young fellow I met last summer at New 
London. He isa friend of the Applebys. 
L invited him out.” 


Miss Hannefin knew of the Applebys. 
The name was always prominent in Miss 
Hannefin’s Koran—the society news of 
New York, ‘And who is Mr. Jomini 
Thorn, himself?” 

‘* He is the son of a retired army officer.” 

‘* Has he ever been here before?” 

ty No.” 

‘*Where did he meet Miss Eugenie?” 


Thus adroitly, Miss Hannefin verified her 
suspicion that Dormer had been surprised 
to find Thorn at the Gowans. He answered 
her questions reluctantly, and she pressed 
him no further; but, encouraging him as 
well as herself, she said: ‘‘Mr. Thorn 
doesn’t know Miss Eugenie especially well, 
or he would have staid when we came 
away.” 

Dormer did not know what to think. 
He was troubled; but he wondered, too, if 
he were not troubled over nothing. There 
ran through his mind inconsequent suspi- 
cion and explanation; and he breke off in 
the midst of the one to seize upon a strong 
feature which he perceived in the other. 
Or he tried to grasp both in regarding the 
whole situation. Thus, by turns, the affair 
appeared threatening or innocent or unin- 
telligible. Reaching home, he found the 
directory still open at ‘Gowan, Tuomas, Real 
Estate, Office and Loans, Drake Block; Resi- 
dence, 343 Summit Avenue.” Putting this 
into the puzzle and brooding over it,he was 
encouraged. From the first he had had a 
thought that Thorn knew Eugenie either 
very slightly or very intimately. Now, if 
Thorn had corresponded with her, he would 
not have been obliged to search for her ad- 
dress in the directory, In the end, Dormer, 
like Miss Hannefin, was quite satisfied. 
He said to himself, that Thorn had proba- 
bly known Eugenie slightly, and that, be- 
ing reminded of the acquaintance by the 
conversation of the morning, it was natural, 
having the day on his hands, that he should 
look up the address, and call. 

But, however slight and careless may have 
been Thorn’s acquaintance with Eugenie, it 
was but the next day and at an early hour, 
that, by agreement, he called to drive with 
her. It was the favor he had privately 
asked the day before and that she had so 
readily granted. Andif each of them had 
wished, fer especial reasons, for an espe- 
cially glorious day on which to take this 
drive, that favor, too, had been granted 
with open hands. 

For never was the beauty of winter great- 
er Or more true to its own season. In the 
night a light fall of snow had spread a pure 
whiteness over the thicker deposit which 
had preceded it. The trees were covered 
with rime, and the sky, painted by that ever 
new artist, the sun, still showed here and 
there faint streaks of the colors which, with 
growing skill, he would mingle toa uniform 
azure, It was morning of the day, and it 
seemed morning, too, of Nature. Not the 
earliest morning, which is bleak, barren and 
uncertain, but the later morning, which, 
light and wara, is sull fresh and full of 
high anticipations. Almost a morning of 
this kind it was in the lives of Eugenie 
Gowan and Jomini Thorn. 

The young man’s Portland cutter had but 
come to a stop in front of the Gowan resi- 
dence when—mark of expectation which 
did not think to hide itself—Eugenie came 
forth, ready in a suit of furs for the drive. 
It seemed to Thorn that she had no sooner 
appeared than winter fell in love with her; 
that in token of this love, the rimes grew 
more silvery on the trees, that the sparkles 
in the snow became thicker and brighter, 
and that the sun left work on his streaks in 
the sky to shine upon her. It isso pleasant 
to think that the rime and the sparkles and 
the sun were able to testify their undoubted 
delight by such manifest means, that the 
reader may, if he wishes, believe that they 
did so. The writer will offer no conjecture 
to the contrary, 

Thorn assisted Eugenie into the sleigh, 
de‘tly arranged the robes, but very careful- 
ly, and took his place at her side. As for 
Eugenie,she put her gloved hand into a fluf- 
fy muff, or a muffy fluff—I hardly know 
which should be the substantive—and 
looked radiant. Then, all being in readi- 
ness, the horse set off at a moderate trot, 
and the silver bells chimed up the avenue. 

It seemed to Thorn—it was easy to play 
upon his fancy that morning, as is abund- 
antly proved by that nonsense about the 

rime and the sparkles and the sun—it 
then seemed to him that, if the morning 
had not been so fair, if the trees had not 
been such marvels of richly-chased silver 
ware at bottom, and of such delicate lace- 
work at top, and if the snow had not been 


jingled so perfectly; jingling together, 





**]7 don’t know.” 


so new and pure, the bells would not have 





always harmoniously. Of course they 

would. They were made and guaranteed 

to jingle in that identical way, and that is 

the way they jingle. If they had been 

hung in the ‘old lord’s room” of a 

haunted castle; if a panel of this room had 

slowly opened at the hour of midnight, 

and the old feudal lord had come forth, put 

on the bells and gone about lighted by an 

unearthly blue stage-light, to search for 

that damning yellow, crumbling warrant, 

which he had once written for the execu- 

tion of his young wife; if he had gone 

about with this grisly purpose, at least if he 

had gone about at a moderate trot, the bells 

would have jingled just as Thorn heard 

them. In the language of this commercial 

but poetic age, ‘* there was no discount” on 

the bells. 

‘* And I have been thinking of you,” said 

Thorn, *‘ for two years.” 

There was silence while he waited a reply. 

He turned to read what answer there might 
be in her face. Their eyes met. 

‘Two years—it is a long time,” he said 

then, and she did not seem to quarrel with 
the statement. ‘‘ You went away and left 

no word, no address.” 

She looked at him with a sudden glad- 
ness which he did not then understand. 

‘You didn’t know where I lived?” she 
asked. 

**No, indeed, I didn’t. I have fouad you 

now only by the merest good fortune. Tell 
me why you ran away, so like a thief in the 
night. Tell me that.” 

‘*Thieves don’t run faster by night than 
by day. That is a—popular error.” 

‘*You think they don’t. Well, I know 
very little about thieves. How about nice 
people?” 

‘They don’t run at all. We didn’t run 
away. Just a day or two after you were at 
the Pequot the last time, Aunt Martha 
quite suddenly determined to go home. 
Not very suddenly, for her, but—well I 
didn’t expect it.” 

Very naturally Thorn found this confess- 
ion altogether delightful. 

“You went pack to New York,” con- 
tinued Eugenie, in serious computation. 
‘You went back Monday, Monday after- 
noon. You said you had to. And we left 
Tuesday.” 

What confidence could be greater than 
letting Thorn see how she remembered the 
smallest details of a time two years gone? 
Yet she could not tell him why she had 
left no address. Just as she remembered 
everything else of which Thorn formed 
part, she remembered that in the early part 
of their acquaintance at that summer place 
on the Sound she had told him where her 
home was. And afterward she had taken 
it for granted that he had not forgotten. 
She had remembered his address to the 
street and number most perfectly. 

‘* T was very foolish and remiss,” she said 
at the end of her thoughts, ‘* but you know 
now where I live.” 

** Yes,” assented the young man, gravely, 
‘* and I am very thankful.” 

‘* Well, it seems good to see you again,” 
said Eugenie; and no doubt it did. A 
little thrill in her voice at the end certain- 
ly gave her speech a remarkable air of sin- 
cerity. And when she had made the speech 
she was embarrassed. 

There are two ways of relieving this 
sweet shame; by recognizing it, which is 
the happier way, for then it can never 
afterward return, or by assuming that it is 
not observed, which is the way of a yet too 
fearful lover. Thorn chose the latter. 

‘*Do you remember,” he said next, ‘‘ do 
you remember, I wonder, the first time I 
ever saw you?” 

‘*On the yachting party?’ asked the girl. 
It was a fairy story that she knew by 
heart. 

‘** On the yachting party, Saturday after- 
noon.” 

‘** Yes,” said she, ‘‘it was Saturday after- 

noon.” 
Thorn gave a little laugh apparently over 
some reminiscence. Eugenie laughed too. 
It made no difference that she did not guess 
what he was about to say. 

‘** What an impostor I was that day!” said 
the young man, explaining that his merri- 
ment had been at his own expense.. ‘* But 
I think I[ carried it off pretty well. 1 wanted 
you all to think that my own magnificent 





jingling in ones and twos and threes, and 








left it, perhaps, at Fire Island, or had ‘ tied 
it up’ at Newport, and had ‘run down for 
the day by rail.’” 

**T don’t know yet,” interrupted Eugenie, 
‘*that it wasn’t so.” 

‘* Well, it wasn’t exactly so in all particu- 
lars. I had never before in my life been 
aboard a yacht, andif that Saturday trip 
had not been a sort of ‘Fresh-Air’ free 
excursion, I could not have gone then on 
Van Wagner’s. The way I happened to 
be invited is illustrative of my social power. 
I was with Mr. Appleby, and, consequently, 
couldn’t be left out.” 

** Don’t talk in that way,” said Eugenie. 
‘But I like to. I do not scorn social 
triumphs, and when things happen so that 
I can’t be left out, I feel my little pride just 
the same as any one else. But that first 
day on a yacht required a great effort on 
my part. I was obliged to act like a gilded 
youth who hadseen Sackerson loose a bun- 
dred times, and I was obliged, also, to 
consume much of the gray matter of my 
brain wondering how to get out of the way 
of the booms. I worked diligently for the 
first hour, ‘ sitting aft,’ and rolling up a 
pair of mild eye-brows as if, in honor of 
my entertainer, I found life almost jolly.” 
‘*T remember how you looked,” said 
Eugenie, ‘‘ not bright, you know.” 

Thorn shook bis head with conviction. 
**You did not read my face well. I 
looked as if I could inflame the North 
River, if I wished. But for that hour I 
imagined myself allowing others to do the 
thinking and carriage-driving and the rest 
of such common vulgar works while I oc- 
casionally condescended to pronounce on 
their success in amusing me.” 

‘*Is that deep?” 

‘It wastoo deep a 16le for me. I was 
presented to a certain young lady in the 
bow, and when I had talked with her five 
minutes I felt as great an interest in life as 
ever before. Perhaps even greater.” 

*-Is that deep?” 

«It is not so deep as a well.” 

‘¢ What is it that I should say now?” 

‘Well, you shouldn’t say, you should 
quickly retort; you should quickly retort, 
‘No; but it is as broad asa barn-door.’ 
And, yet the answer would not be merited. 
When you hide yourself for two years, 
and are no doubt contemplating hiding 
yourself for two more, it is necessary when 
I catch a glimpse of you to speak much in 
little.” 

There was a silence while their light 
mood passed away. 

‘*Even during the two years,” said 
Thorn then, ‘‘I found a way to speak with 
you. Can you guess what it was?” 

Eugenie shook her head, and looked at 
him, wonderingly. : 

‘‘Then, first, let me ask a question. You 
will not think it vain of me?” 

‘* Surely I will not.” 

‘*When 1 found you yesterday you held 
my book. Have you read it?” 

** Yes—all of it.” 

‘Tt was in that I used to speak with you. 
We, in the book, at least, were together, 
and [ could call you by your name. That 
seems bold now, but then it was all I had. 
And I was not so bold, either; for I left the 
story with us far apart, just as the reality 
has been since that wonderful summer on 
the Sound. We have been far apart, and 
so I called the book from the line, ‘ How 
like a winter hath thy absence been.’ It 
has been like a winter, Eugenie.” 


“Do you mean that you put me in your 
book?” 

**T tried to.” 

“ Then—tell me—tell me which I am.” 

“Who could you be but the heroine?” 

Since its first appearance Eugenie has 
been reading and re-reading this book. 
From a lonely distance she had studied the 
heroine, believing she saw in her Thorn’s 
ideal. It wasa noble ideal, she thought, 
and she had loved Thorn the more—but she 
had been heartsick. 

“ You are not displeased?” said Thorn. 

« Displeased!” she whispered. With al) 
that lonely, lonely distance annihilated! 
With all that had made her heartsick 
changed into something to make the heart 
light! 

“But you gave my story such 4 cruel 
ending. I don’t like it.” 

“ But if I should write your story .as I 





boat was an old story to me; that I had 
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words which tried to leap away from him, 
‘‘ would that displease you more? If I 
should give it the ending that I have always 
wished it to have—the ending that has 
never been out of my mind”— 

Eugenie struggled to close her lips, which 
a quick breath would still separate. If 
Thorn had been bolder he would have fin- 
ished with her in his arms, confessing that 
he might end his story as he chose. But 
he feared to test his fortune. He paused; 
and with a flutter in their thoughts like 
that of sails when a ship’s direction is 
changed, they fell away onto another course. 
They had been at the broad entrance of a 
wondrous, unsailed, bright morning sea, 
aud they had fearfully turned aside. The 
little waves of this sea ran mournfully after 
them, and lapped against their boat’s sides, 
reminding them of the half-divined happi- 
ness that they were forsaking. 


II, 


The evening after his first call at the 
Gowans, Thorn had found Dormer in an 
agreeable humor; and this, with the 
warmth and frankness of Eugenie’s greet- 
ing, almost quieted his fear that he had 
taken advantage of his host’s confidence to 
enter the lists against him. Determined, 
however, to do nothing covertly, he opened 
the subject at dinner. 

“It was a singular thing,” said he, ‘* your 
mentioning the name of Gowan this morn- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” returned Dormer, 
enough. 

‘It is the only name in the city, I sup- 
pose, with which I am familiar. I met 
Miss Eugenie Gowan, two years ago, there 
at New London. I have never had any 
idea where she lived.” 

Dormer said ** No?” and thought he had 
been very foolish to trouble himself about 
Thorn’s interest in Eugenie. 

‘*The name struck me when you men- 
tioned it, and after you went, I looked it up 
in the directory. I knew her father’s name 
was Thomas, and that he was in real estate. 
It was curious.” 

‘* Yes; it was, indeed.” 

‘‘And you said you had a sweetheart in 
the family. I presume I haven’t met her 
yet?” 

Certainly, as Thorn had conducted the 
conversation, Dormer now had opportunity 
for afree reply. But he did not reply in 
the affirmative. Eugenie was not his 
flancée, nor his sweetheart. He had been 
attentive to her for a little time, had antici- 
pated offering himself, and he had built 
some hope on not being refused. From 
this little margin of truth, he had, in speak- 
ing to a person whom he supposed a 
stranger to the Gowans, allowed his sense 
of masterful importance to carry kim into 
an excessive exaggeration. He was morti- 
fied now at his bad taste; but he excused 
himself on the ground that Thorn’s ques- 
tion, whether he intended to keep up the 
establishment, had come upon him very 
suddenly. ‘* Besides,” he congratulated 
himself, ‘*I was not in earnest. Any one 
could have seen that.” He said ‘‘ No,” to 
Thorn’s question, and added: ‘ Perhaps, 
if | were put on the stand, I should have to 
admit that I had no sweetheart at all.” 

Thorn, who, on the morning ride, had so 
nearly taken matters into his own hands, 
now left his impetuosity at the other ex- 
treme, and determined that, even before 
submitting his aspirations to Eugenie, he 
would submit them to her parents. No 
doubt he felt that their sanction would be 
& moral support in the next crisis. 

He did not at once receive his answer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gowan were not altogether 
surprised by his proposition; for, after his 
first prompt call, and Eugenie’s radiant re- 
turn from the morning drive, Lucy had 
made known in the family that there had 
been a former acquaintance between the 
two; and she had merrily hinted that the 
acquaintance had been more than friendly ; 
but they needed time for consideration. 
“A month or two,” they said; and Thorn 
found it difficult—tiough they liked his in- 
sistance—to reduce the term to a week. 

It was a serious and pathetic council that 
the old people held; and so much hung 
upon their decision—of happiness or despair 
--that, to this day, Thorn has never ceased 
to upbraid himself for his supreme thought- 


pleasantly 








lessness in neglecting to inform himself 
what that decision may have been. 

Lucy, as the eldest daughter, was allowed 
to appear before the council. She pleaded 
for Thorn, and with feeling. She said he 
was ‘‘so honest,” ‘‘so frank,” ‘‘ so manly,” 
‘*so modest,” ‘‘so tender to Eugenie,” and 
that Eugenie’s happiness was centered in 
him. They were all much moved, as they 
talked together that night after Eugenie 
and Helen had left them, and they ended 
by recounting @ qui mieux mizua, the ad- 
mirable and lovable qualities of Eugenie 
and Thorn. They were very grave and 
happy as they decided that the young man’s 
petition should be granted. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Gowan laughed when 
the week expired and Thorn did not de- 
mand the momentous answer. They were 
all very friendly by this time, and it was 
felt that Thorn took an affirmative for 
granted. The father, recovering from a 
little dash of mortification, related an in- 
stance of similar high-handed conduct on 
the part of a young man he had once 
known, quite favorably, by the name of 
Gowan. He also signified his conviction 
that ‘“‘Thorn was quite a boy.” But no 
doubt this opinion was influenced by a 
prejudiced belief that young Gowan had 
been quite a boy, also. 

Besides his love-affair, which must have 
been running smoothly—or which must 
have fallen to a subordinate place in his 
mind—to make him feel sufficiently secure 
without a reply from Eugenie’s parents, 
there were various entertainments and hos- 
pitalities to occupy Thorn’s time. 

Miss Hannefin’s brother called while 
Thorn was still at Dormer’s. The prompt- 
ness of the visit was not altogether spon- 
taneous with the visitor. Miss Hannefin, 
having taken her blonde head from the soft 
aud friendly pillow, had found in her 
thoughts a soft and friendly feeling that 
Thorn should be welcomed with no laggard 
courtesies from the house of Hannefin, and 
she therefore had put it to her brother on 
abstract social grounds that the call should 
be made without delay. 

In returning this call, Thorn spent an 
agreeable half hour’s ¢éle@ téte with Miss 
Hannefin. ‘The young lady wore a striking 
but tasteful afternoon toilet which set off 
her slim, firm figure, and made her appear 
the embodiment of self-reliance. She was 
lofty still, and had sometimes a scoroful 
manner, but her cavalier treatment of the 
world in general served only to emphasize 
and make more seductively flattering the 
graciousness which sbe reserved for Thorn. 
Her words, as she spoke with him, were 
like wine which some subtle influence is 
beginning to mellow. 

Following this call there was a dinner 
party. ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Hannefin and Miss 
Hannefin request the pleasure of your cum- 
pany, etc., to meet Mr. Jomini Thorn.” 
None of the Gowans were invited. Miss 
Hannefin’ did not share Eugenie’s gen- 
erosity, but then she was very far from 
sharing Eugenie’s sense of confidence and 
trust. 

Dormer’s tranquility of mind was soon 
disagreeably disturbed. Even after learn- 
ing of the morning drives, and during the 
two or three days that Thorn remained his 
guest he nearly succeeded in keeping an 
agreeable confidence intact; but when 
Thorn had taken quarters at a hotel where 
he might dispose of his time as he chose, 
his very constant attendance on Eugenie 
seemed to Dormer to bear but one inter- 
pretation, 


And Dormer, unreasonably enough, then 
felt injured and betrayed. He was angry 
with Thorn, with Eugenie,and with himself. 
He ealled on Eugenie twice, and each time 
found her out, with Thorn. When an au- 
thor loses a page from his manuscript, he 
begins a series of regrets which end with 
his iriagining that the last writing was the 
happiest effort of his life, and that nothing 
but the grievous mischance of losing it 
could have prevented his making a high 
mark; albeit when the page was in his pos- 
session he counted but faintly on its ex- 
cellence or on anything it would bring him. 
So when Dormer had lost Eugenie, he felt 
that he had prized her much, and that 
nothing, save the gricvous mischance of 
Thorn’s visit, could have prevented his own 
undoubted success. 





study, drummed on the desk with his hard, 
round fingers, and anathematized the 
world. He would have preferred such a 
way of fighting out the battle, if it had 
been practicable—moroseness and tenacity 
were easier to him than quick anger and 
Open courage—but he kaew that he must 
put himself forward. It was with this con- 
viction that he attended all the general en- 
tertainments where he thought Eugenie 
and Thorn might meet. Incidentally at 
these he observed how Miss Hannefin hov- 
ered near the young author, and when he 
understood it, it gave him hope. 

And Miss Hannefin saw how Dormer was 
moody and ill-at-ease. It was nct pleasant 
for her to think that Thorn’s attentions to 
Eugenie were understood so _ seriously. 
One evening she spoke to him. It was with 
the design of learning what grounds he 
had for discouragement—they would be 
hers too—and, if possible, of driving him 
into action. They both desired the same 
thing, the separation of Thorn and Eugenie; 
and Miss Hannefin felt that she could not 
have ‘oo much assistance. 

‘* How is the tremendous rivalry pro- 
gressing at 343?” she asked, with an 1m- 
periousness that covered the naked imper- 
tinence of the demand. “I would not 
speak of it except to wish you success; that 
I wish you sincerely.” 

Dormer smiled keenly—impudently; and 
he emphasized the insinuation he was about 
to make by retaining the smile a moment 
before speaking. ‘‘ I have no doubt that you 
wish me success—no doubt that you are 
quite sincere.” 

‘*T am this sincere,” said Miss Hannefin, 
with a mingling of hauteur and commisera- 
tion, ‘‘ that once, when Mr. Thorn and I 
were speaking of you, I told him, as if by 
chance, that there was an affair between 
yourself and Miss Eugenie—an affair that 
was well understood. It was while Mr. 
Thorn was still with you. I supposed that, 
if he knew this, he would not continue to 
intrude against his host.” 

Dormer saw here a covert opportunity 
of learning how far Thorn had been false 
to the obligations of hospitality. ‘‘What 
did Mr. Thorn say?” he asked. 

But as Miss Hannefin had never made 
the alleged remark to Thorn, she was at a 
logs to repeat a reply that should sufficiently 
exasperate Dormer, while it tallied with 
the manifest fact that Thorn would not, at 
such a moment, have made known his own 
intentions with regard to Eugenie. 

‘*T will pot tell you what he said,” she 
answered at last; ‘‘but you can see that he 
has not changed his course.” 

Dormer could see it, and it added to his 
senge of injury. 

Miss Hannefin excited his sluggish nature 
further, and she skillfully took his mind 
off a search for herown motives by frankly 
acknowledging them: ‘‘We other young 
ladies do not like Miss Gowan to entirely 
monopolize the new lion.” She let Dormer 
put his own interpretation on this, and she 
was pleased to note that afterward he list- 
ened to her less guardedly. They had fallen 
into something of the mutual confidence of 
conspirators. 

She had remarked on the probability of 
Thorn and Eugenie’s early marriage. Now 
she said; ‘* It seemsto me that if I were a 
man I could do something; something to 
defer that event, at least.” 

This was the most pronounced step, thus 
far, and Dormer flinched as he asked the 
question: ‘‘What would you do?” 


Miss Hannefin believed that Dormer was 
wrought up to a point fit for no common 
work. She rapidly cast about in her mind 
to discover some sufficiently decisive part 
for him. The ideacame. It was founded 
in a bit of uncredited gossip; but its fitness 
overcame her scruples and she used it. 
‘Do you wish to know what I would do?” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“‘T would tell her that Mr. Thorn is en- 
gaged to the heroine of his novel.” 

‘* Engaged?” 

**So people say.” 

There was a silence. Dormer, stupefied 
with the possibilities that opened before 
him, fearful of betraying his feelings; Miss 
Hannefin thinking quickly what safe mode 
of action she might suggest to him, She 
was startled with the perfection of a plan 
that suddenly flashed into her mind. The 





Dormer shut himself in the misnamed 





plan was so simple, and Dormer’s accept- 





ance of it so certain, that in suggesting it 

she quite resumed the old imperiousness of 

her manner. 

‘* A friend of Miss Eugenie’s might very 

easily inform her at the masquerade of Mr. 

Thorn’s engagement.” 

Dormer cluug to an indifference of man- 

ner. It was the only cloak to cover bis soul. 

Aud when Miss Hannefin had left him he 

affected even to himself that he entertained 

no thought of following her suggestion. 

Yet he thought of it enough to see that it 
could be carried out. It frightened him to 
see how easily and safely it could be car- 
ried out. As the idea still returned to him 
—rather, as it never departed from him— 
he made the examination of it less repug- 
nant by imagining some other person as the 
actor. When in isolated corners he con- 
versed with others of his kind, of wools, 
washed and unwashed, of New York mar- 
kets and high-priced cigars, he fell often 
into silence, imagining just how that other 
person would proceed. He was watching 
that other person as if he were a character 
on the stage, and when some striking situa- 
tion developed itself, Dormer dropped all 
else to follow him. 

Over and over again the drama was re- 
enacted. Now the actor, incomplete mask, 
was entering the dancing-hall of the mas- 
querade. Now seeking out Eugenie, speak- 
ing with her; now mingling again with 
the crowd and making an escape. Dormer 
never lost his absorbed, ever-new interest. 
He followed the details and learned them 
by heart. Sometimes, at first, in a sudden 
access and fascination of terror he tore the 
mask from the diabolical actor, and shud- 
dered at what he knew he was to reveal— 
himself, his own drawn, haggard face. 

The strongest, most patent human imag- 
ination is like the English lark, which soars 
to the loftiest flights, not from the tree- 
tops, but from the very earth, and which 
returns tothe earth again for new force. 
Let the poetic imagination be an instance, 
and we all know that that which springs 
from the little tree-tops of men’s learning 
soars never so high as that taking its flight 
from the commun level of Nature. 

Dormer, from his hight of imaginative 
terror, descended for new strength to the 
reality. He told over the wrong that Thorn 
had done him and the wrong that Thorn 
was about to do Eugenie; and he reasoned 
that an act which should avenge the one 
and prevent the other could not be a great 
wrong. 

‘‘ The committee of the bal masqué"—~as 
has been stated, Miss Hannefin was one of 
that lypx-eyed council—‘‘ had decided to 
issue only half the number of invitations 
originally contemplated,” and the result 
was a ‘‘very exclusive affair.” Miss Han- 
nefin, in a well-poised way, gave the affair 
her approval. She said to a casual part- 
ner—it was after the masks were removed 
aud when the faut ton of the assembly 
shone forth resplendent from every face— 
‘*Itis refreshing, after the indiscriminate 
mobs we are often condemned to, to sit 
here and know that everybody at this affair 
is absolutely exclusive.” 

‘*Is everybody here absolutely exclu. 
sive?” asked the casual partner, who was 
a very wicked man. 

‘* Everybody,” said the lady with a little 
curve of the nose, probably caused by 
thinking of people who were not exclu- 
sive.° 

‘It is most agreeable to think of!” cried 
the partner in simple rapture, 

** It certainly is.” 

‘* And then—while, as you say, we sit 
here calm and affable, hardly conscious of 
our superiority—then to think of the wild, 
mad mob of inexclusives surging at our 
iron doors, but surging in vain. It is the 
pleasantest reflection of my life.” 


The casual partner was Thorn. He had, 
at this late stage of the entertainment, but 
just come in with Eugenie. Miss Hanne- 
fin looked in his face aud wondered if any- 
thing decisive of her own interests had 
preceded his arrival. 

It is a nice matter to introduce a ball 
into literature. In the early period a ball- 
room is still so coldly formal, so devoid of 
human interest; and in the end, when its 
lights are fled, its garlands dead, when the 
music has sobbed its last note and when 
lightly dancing feet have gone sorrowfully 





and forever away—ah! a deserted ball-room 
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with its echoes, its ghosts of beauty, its 
memories, is a place only for some sad 
poet; for some sad poet or the janitor or 
the German musician looking for his clario- 
net case. 

So the extremes must be avoided. Yet, 
unfortunately, if a writer chooses the mid- 
dle time, he finds himself confronted by 
the distressing necessity of stating that 
‘the ball was at ‘ts bight.” And when a 
writer forgets himself so far as this, ce in- 
evitably goes on in his downward course: 
like those singularly incautious human be- 
ings in the ‘Arabian Nights,” who being 
carried on aerial voyages by obliging afrites, 
break the condilion of their safety by uat- 
tering a certain cry, and immediately find 
themselves descending iato ‘the roaring 
sea agitated with waves.” Having broken 
the condition of his safety by announcing a 
ball at its hight, the luckless author, must, 
by the stern laws of literary writing, pro- 
ceed to say that the air was heavy with 
the thousand odors from the open conselv- 
atory, and sensuous with the rising and 
falling waves of wailing violins playing 
that divinest of all waltzes, —— ” (here the 
author generally specifies a waltz which 
a waltzer of ordinary taste would scorn 
even to walk through). 

But the present writer is forced to say 
that the violins had not yet begun to wail. 
The guests, on the flood of arrival, selected 
mask numbers from a bulletin-board look- 
ing affair, and, each with the original part- 
ner, strolled about, commenting on the 
various costumes. As the majority of the 
guests had patronized the same costumer, 
they were qualified to state the country 
and epoch of each costume, as well as cach 
costume’s probable expense, with gratify- 
ing exactness. There was much rank pres- 
ent—a damaging sign of American inherent 
snobhishness, but—encouraging sign of 
America’s struggle toward better things— 
rank was net all-powerful. For instance, 
‘*An Italian Nobleman of the fourteenth cen- 
tury,” ina suit costing forty dollars, was 
not so much courted as an ordinary ‘‘ Ger- 
man soldier,” ina suit costing a great deal 
more; and ‘King Louis of France,” ina 
rented costume, ‘‘ten dollars for the even- 
ing,” was conspicuously inferior in social 
prestige to a Comanche Indian. 

Besides comments on costumes, there 
were speculations on the identity of the 
maskers, and criticisms on the skill with 
which the various réles were taken. A tall 
young man costumed in a suit of enormous 
black and white checks, and wearing a 
white tile, kept his hands in his pockets, 
and was eupposed to represent something 
very typical with great accuracy. A Ham- 
let received many curious glances, it being 
whispered about on authority that his mask 
concealed the face of Jomini Thorn. In 
fact, Thorn had not yetarrived. At that 
moment he sat with Eugenie before the 
carved wood fireplace at 343 Summit Ave- 
nue, where the only curious glances to en- 
counter were those of some farcical black 
dragons that kindly served the Gowans in 
the capacity of fire-dogs. 

Miss Hannefin, not yet in costume, and 
remaining in the ladies’ cloak room, where 
certain duties occupied her, had been pres- 
ent from the first. There was much on her 
mind to make her a prey to anxiety and 
nervousness. She wondered if Dormer 
would come, and if he would come with the 
intention of executing the design she. had 
suggested. If he should it would be nec- 
essary for him to identify Eugenie; and 
here Miss Hannepin had foreseen that she 
‘would be able to assist him, for she was 
one of the committee before whom the la- 
dies unmasked for recognition as invited 
guests. 

It was a question, also, with Miss Hanne- 
fin if she would know Dormer. Searching 
for him, she went at intervals to observe 
the increasing groups in the ball-room, and 
when these excursions were over she re- 
qurned to her place in the cloak-room to 
await Eugenie. While she was thus dis- 
tastefully employed, Miss Lucy Gowan ar 
rived, and in reply to a polite inquiry from 
one of the ladies, said that Eugenie would 
not come until a late hour, probably not 
long before the time for removing the 
masks, To some this would have been a fatal 
discouragement, but Miss Hannefin, whose 
cold tace scarcely indicated rapidly forming 
Phoughts, occupied but an instant in suit- 





ing her designs to this new circumstance. 
She was much in earnest now. With her 
growing passion for Thorn, and pushed on, 
too, by her pride, which had even a stronger 
effect, she had come more and more to dis- 
like the thought of Eugenie being preferred 
to herself. If she rebelled against her 
fondness for Thorn—and sometimes she 
did—or against the course she was taking, 
she rebelled more against a wounded vani- 
ty. Not that she attempted much to justify 
herself or to reason whether her feelings 
would allow her to remain passive; rather, 
she kept her mind on separating Thorn 
from Eugenie, and occupied thoughts 
which would otherwise have been disagree- 
able in determining how the separation 
was to be accomplished. Now she deter- 
mined to point out Lucy to Dormer as 
Eugenie. If he made the communication 
to Lucy, the result would be the same. 

One of M ss Hannefin’s uncertainties had 
been dissolved, and the solution of the 
other, whether she would be able to identi- 
fy Dormer, soon followed, when, in scan- 
ning the ball-room groups, she saw a fully 
masked male figure in the costume of a 
gypsy. Her quick understanding of what 
this costume signified, gave Miss Hannefin 
a start. The first sight of her design 
clothed in this secret, evil form, was pain- 
ful and full of fear. It was only a small 
piece of wickedness that she contemplated, 
the ubasement of dignity that it involved 
was great; and yet with all her pride, it 
was the wickedness that affrighted her. 

The gypsy was alone. While the others 
walked about, he stood silent at the en- 
trance, casting covert glances at the guests. 
He spoke to no one and, by intention, met 
no one’s eye. He took part in the introduc- 
tory march; that was because the managers 
put him in place, but afterward, when 
everybody thronged to the middle of the 
floor, the gentlemen engaging themselves 
in writing their numbers against dances on 
the ladies’ cards, the gypsy fell into the 
background. 

The work of securing dances went on re- 
markably fast; it was only a matter of 
walking from card to card. There was no 
room for ceremony, and, with the ladies in 
mask, little for choice. 

It was at the end of this proceeding, and 
when the majority of the guests were join- 
ing in the first waltz, that Miss Hannefin, 
now in the gorgeous, barbaric costume of 
an Egyptian Princess, which she had 
donned only at this late moment, in order 
that her disguise might not be known, 
emerged into the ball-room. On the arm of 
her escort, she made her way to a place 
near the gypsy, and remained standing, 
while her card was being filled by the nu- 
merous gentlemen attracted by the ele- 
gance of her carriage and the splendor of 
her apparel. 

The gypsy stepped forward, as if to ask 
a favor for himself—recovered himself, and 
paused; but the Princess, assuming to un- 
derstand that the request had been made, 
extended her card, and the gypsy was 
obliged to accept it. Probably feeling that 
his past course had made him couspicuous, 
he now attempted to remedy the error by an 
assumption of lightness, and, while setting 
down his number, he threw his head from 
side to side in an uncouth effort at bur- 
lesque and animation. 


‘*Come with me,” said the Princess. He 
paused for an instant, but obeyed. He had 
not penetrated the Princess’s disguise and 
her voice was unrecognizable. The lady 
dismissed her cavalier with a simple wave 
of thehand (such pretty rudenesses are the 
pleasure of masked balls), and led her 
new escort around the outer edge of the 
room. 

** You come as a gypsy?” she said. 

He darted a look at her, and bowed. 

** You will be able to tell some one’s for- 
tune.” 

He made a sign in the negative. 

‘Tell me who you are!” said the Prin- 
cess. 

But the gypsy shrugged his shoulders and 
lifted his hands—a gesture with which the 
versatile American imitates people of all 
nations and tribes, 


‘Mutual confidence,” said the Princess, 
lightly. ‘‘In return I can tell you all the 
people here. Your reputation as a seer 
will be made. But perhaps you don’t be- 
lieve me capable of what I promise. Is it 








agreed? It is? Very well.” And she began 
to point out and name the guests. 

The gypsy regarded the first named with 
attention, as if fixing their peculiarities in 
memory; but he ca!led for no pause when 
the Princess passed on so quickly that any 
definite remembrance would have been im- 
possible. Nor was this the only error of 
his acting. When the Princess, indicating 
Lucy Gowan, named, ‘* Miss Eugenie Gow- 
an, in yellow silk, black gloves, black dom- 
ino ma3k,” he hardly followed the direction 
of Ler gaze; but immediately after he gave 
the closest heed to ull she pointed out. 

‘* Now tell me your name, ” said the Prin- 
cess, when she had finished. 

The gypsy took his own card and wrote 
on it, ‘‘Thorn.” When he held it up for 
inspection, he seemed carefully to guard it 
against the public eye. 

‘*T knew it!” cried the Princess in ap- 
parent delight. ‘‘And I wanted to ask you 
something about your book.” But the 
gypsy shrugged his shoulders again, and 
made bis escape. 

The lady in yellow was sitting with her 
partner,a slim knight in cloth armor, when, 
half an hour later, the gypsy approached 
her, and after a pantomime of asking a 
dance, wrote his number on her card. Then 
he dropped into the seat by her side, and 
the knight excused himself. 

** How did you,” said the lady ina sil- 
very voice, so perfect that it seemed a nat- 
ural one, ‘“‘how did you have the good 
taste to come as something else than a Ham- 
let or a Spaniard or a quatorziéme siecle 
French count? Youare refreshing, delight- 
fully so. Would you mind—would you 
mind putting yourself down for another 
dance?” 

The gypsy accepted, but with no gallan- 
try, and awkwardly wrote down the num- 
ber. The lady received back the card with 
a flattered bend of the head, took a pencil, 
absorbedly scratched both his dances out, 
and then, extending the card again in 
friendly fashion, inquired politely if he 
would like to write down another. 

The ordinary masker would have been 
delighted with the absolute effrontery of 
this caprice from so charming a young 
lady, but the gypsy gave no sign of appre_ 
ciation. ‘‘I do not seek you out for this,”’ 
he said, in alow, strained voice, ‘‘ I come 
to tell your fortune,” 

If he intended this speech to be amus- 
tng, the yellow masker considered him a 
dismal bore. She looked for more spirituelle 
companions. Still, even at a mask, one can- 
not be rude at bottom. 

‘*Do you know my fortune?” she asked 
from sheer politeness. 

‘*T know it well.” 

**Ah! then, don’t speak of it! I know it 
too well myself. If you knew nothing 
about it—oh! I could hear you for hours. 
But now, but now”—with a sudden in- 
spiration—‘' put yourself down for another 
dance.” 

** You have a dark future.” 

‘* Don’t! Here, take three dances. I 
won't rub them out this time. I'll get a 
new card.” 

‘** You have a dark future.” 

‘** But such a rapturous present.” 

** You think it is rapturous because you 
think you are in love.” 

‘* You speak in riddles.” 

‘*T will not.” The gypsy hesitated for 
some forms of words which he had pre- 
pared beforehand: ‘‘ Why do you let this 
—this Count approach you?” 

‘** Oh! I like Counts!” confessed the lady, 
in a burst of frankness. ‘‘ What particular 
Count do you refer to? I know so many. 
There is the Count of Monte Cristo 
and Count Zulano and the Comte de Paris 
and—and General George Washington. 
But are you from the country? You have 
such a city brightness with you [ didn’t 
know but you weren’t from any place and 
were expected back soon. Pray resume 
where you failed to interrupt yourself; you 
seemed to interest yourself extremely.” 

‘*] warn you,” said the gypsy, desper 
ately. ‘* You are receiving the attentions 
of a young man, a stranger in the city. He 
has visited you often. An author is, no 
doubt, attractive to young ladies; but I 
warn you to beware of him.” 

Lucy turned quickly. She at last under- 
stood that she was mistaken for Eugenie, 
and that the gypsy had sought her out to 





make a serious communication. 
words were decisive of it. 

‘*T warn you, Miss Eugenie,” the gypsy 
hurried on, for he feared each instant that 
the girl would no longer listen, ‘‘I warn 
you that your novel-writer is deceiving you. 
He is already engaged to the heroine of his 
novel, and he amuses himself with you only 
to win a wager. Some friends of yours 
have discovered this, and it was agreed 
that I should tell you at the masquerade, so 
that you would not have the mortification 
of knowing”— 

**Go!” cried Lucy, finding a voice from 
her horror. Her revolting gesture was 
stronger than her speech. 

The gypsy had succeeded. He felt it. 
And now that his prime purpose no longer 
sustained him, his mind turned fearfully 
and wholly to making an escape. He 
leaped up and threw himself into the mov- 
ing crowd. It seemed to him thai all eyes 
were following him in his coward flight. 
For a world he could not have looked 
back. 

Lucy sat almost stupefied. She contem- 
plated as in a magic mirror the pretty castle 
of Eugenie’s happiness in ru‘ns. And the 
shame of it! That what the poor girl had 
counted a solemn joy was but light, care- 
less insult! At one instant Lucy felt that 
she, herself, must hide away from the 
world; at another she longed for the 
strength of the elements to make her 


vengeance. A moment she sat thus, when 
even in its incoherency, her mind was pos- 
sessed by a purpose, superseding for the 
time the lasting feeling of shame and in- 
dignation. It was to spare Eugenie a 
further avoidable moment with Thorn. 

Acting instantly, she went to the dressing 
room, wrapped herself in her cloak, and, 
without delaying to change her dancing 
shoes, descended the deserted stairs and 
ealled a carriage. Her determination was 
to confide to her mother what she had been 
told. Her mother, then, with or without 
an assigned reason, could ask Thorn to ex- 
cuse Eugenie for the evening. That would 
be the least painful way to ) a and it 
would be the first step toward the final 
separation. 

‘u'l of this design, and not wishing to 
lose an instant, Lucy reached the house, 
and, her ring being answered, ran up the 
stair to her mother’s room. But her quick 
knock at the door received no response, 
and, questioning the servant who had fol- 
lowed, she learned that Mrs. Gowan had 
gone out. . 

‘** And papa?” cried Lucy. 

** He is at his club.” 

The household was left in charge of a 
widowed aunt—a lady not to be confided 
in, in such a matter. 

And so the burden fell on Lucy; nor did 
she lack the necessary courage. With but 
a moment to gather her strength, she de- 
scended the stairs, and came to the draw- 
ing-room door. Through the open portieres, 
she saw Eugenie and Thorn who, occupy- 
ing low chairs, sat near each other in front 
of the carved wood fire-place and in the 
= of the farcical brass dragons. It made 

ucy tenfold more courageous, more de- 
termined, yet tenfold weaker with pity and 
shame, to believe that Thorn had but just 
relinquished Eugenie’s hund. 

The two turned, and Eugenie cried, 
in surprise: ‘Is anything the matter that 
you have come back? We were just go- 
ing.” 

** There is nothing at all serious the mat- 
ter,” said Lucy, keeping a kind tone for 
the little sister. ‘‘1 only want to ask you 
to excuse yourself for the evening from Mr, 
Thorn.” 

** What is it?” 

‘Nothing, dear.” 

‘* Papa, Mamma, Helen?” 

** No, no!” 

With a sudden fear that paled her face, 
Eugenie looked an instant toward Thorn, 
** It is not—?” she began, and cou!d go no 
further. 

Lucy knew what she would ask, but she 
was too truthful and too rightfully indig- 
nant to answer in the negative. ithout 
that answer it would be useless to entreat 
Eugenie further. ‘ 

Lucy turned to Thorn, and said coldly : 
‘“*Mr. Thorn, I will ask you to excuse us. 

When we are very friendly with people 
we are very dull in comprehending that 
they are angry with us. Thorn was dull in 

ing Lucy. 


The next 


comprehen x 

«I beg your pardon,” he said, perplexed, 
“but can I be of no help in anything there 
is to be done?” 

‘Of none whatever.” 

A cold, slighting answer that brought a 
flush to Thorn’s face. He made no reply, 
but came forward with dignity to bid good- 
night to Eugenie. As he did so he looked 
into her pale face with tender inquiry, and 
she, without attempt at concealment, re~ 
turned a look, saying, eloquently, that she 
was as distressed and as mystified as him- 
self. To see this quick understanding be- 
tween them, which left her, as the third 
party, troublesome to both alike, cut Lucy 





to the heart, Had she been alone, she 
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would have cried in pity for herself; but 
this was @ weakness that could not now be 
allowed. She tried to make her avger 
triumph, and even in her agitation suc- 
ceeded so well that Thorn, seeing her ex- 
pression toward him as he turned from 
Eugenie, could no longer doudt that in 
some way he was tbe cause of the entire 
scene. 

«‘ For some reason,” he said, ‘‘I seem to 
be put in the position of culprit. I should 
like "— 

«¢ Will you go?” said Lucy, in despair. 

«JT should like to understand more about 
this. I think you have some charge against 
me?” 

“Eugenie,” cried Lucy, seizing the girl’s 
lifeless hand,” come, come with me:” But 
Eugenie would not, could not go. She 
looked at Lucy and made no sign. 

And Thorn could not go, leaving himself 
doubted by Eugenie. ‘‘You have some 
charge against me,” he repeated to Lucy. 

Lucy moved her lips to answer him with 
an accusation. It wasa terrible thing to 
do: but it was now the last resort. 

Eugenie stood transfixed with horror. 
She depended on her confidence in her 
lover as utterly as on her heart-beats, She 
cried, ‘‘O, sister!” It was a prayer against 
the unknown, fearful disclosure that 
hovered on Lucy’s lips, and which, when 
launched, would bear away all the threads 
of life. ‘*O, sister!” 

Her anguish and dread were greater than 
Lucy could endure to witness—far greater 
than she could endure to augment. She 
stopped her words in their utterance and, 
turning, lefttheroom. It was like a sur- 
geon who for pity gives over a necessary 
operation. 

At the last, as Lucy went out, sbe saw 
Eugenie pale and faint and Thorn extend- 
ing his arms to support her. A terrible 
scene to one with Lucy’s knowledge, but it 
was a scene that she could not disturb. 
And, strangely enough, perhaps because 
she saw the look of pain passing from 
Eugenie’s face, Lucy as she left them, 
found little bitterness in her heart against 
Thorn, 

A few moments later, and a servant came 
to Lucy’s door with a message. Mr. Thorn 
asked if he might see her in the library. 
She granted his request. 

Thorn met her without resentment; for he 
felt how gentle she bad been with Eugenie; 
he remembered that she had waived her 
own claims, leaving Eugenie to him for 
comfort. 

‘Something very strange has happened,” 
he said when he had wheeled her a chair. 
‘* If you can tell me, I should like to know 
what it is.” 

Lucy had not reasoned with herself that 
the gypsy had deceived her; but some sub- 
tle instincts bad wrought much the same 
effect. ‘1 don’t think there is any use— 
now,” she said. 

‘There must be. Have you just learned 
that I am a suitor to Miss Eugenie, and do 
you disapprove?” 

‘*T knew of itseveral days ago. If I had 
not known that you asked my father’s and 
mother’s consent, I should have no reason 
to feel as I did to-night when I learncd-— 
There is no use in trying to conceal any- 
— now,” she cried, interrupting her- 
self. 

‘‘Tam sure there is none. If you had 
been a thousand times more angry over my 
menaced misfortune to your sister, I should 
only have honored you for it. What have 
youlearned? I am not a saint, butI do 
not believe that I have done anything so 
terrible as you imagined.” 

Lucy knew that he had not. The rest of 
her words were more of a confession than 
of an accusation, She hoped he would not 
think she had been too foolish. I learned 
that you were a'ready engaged to the hero- 
ine of your book. ‘Tell me it isn’t true, 
and I will believe you. Only a word and | 
will ask your forgiveness. No; don’t say 
anything, and forgive me. I love her so 
much ”— 

Thorn took one of, the slim white hands 
lying weakly in her lap and held it; and 
though he said nothing for the moment, 
Lucy rested content and satisfied. Honest 
hearts come easily together. 

And after that one moment of silence, 
Thorn went to the door and called “ Eu- 
genie.” 
oa ioe tells me,” he said when she 

. al » . 
of —: bee am engaged to the heroine 

_, There was some good coming—Lucy felt 

it, though, as yet, She could =e pom in 

wast Sivas it wastobe. Ina cloudy night 
moon arlecn then we know when the 
may be inn rainy £4 our guess where it is 

ut Eugenie’s }j 

It made everything = gop 
Lucy!” she cried, “you foolish thing!” 
Yes, it was surely good coming. Eu- 
Lucy raised her head 

“You foolish thing! I was the heroine 
of the book, and we are—are—it was only 
a —— before you came in.” 

lucy was crying. Eugenie drew Th 

forward until they both looked down upon 
the bended head. “ Don’t let her feel bad,” 
she saidto him. ‘Kiss her because she is 
never going to distrust you any more.” 
The miserable, happy girl—a strange 


ending to the errand she had begun— t 
up her lips and Thorn kissed them. - 


PUZZLEDOM, 


Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Toe INDEPENDENT, New York. 





BEHEADED RHYMES. 
i. 
A dude looked into his —— 
Believing he could win a sweet —— 
Not knowing she thought him an —— 


2. 
Another admired her —— 
Desiring to win in the —— 
But each chance was not worth an —— 
3. 
The rivals soon came to a —— 
And one used a pretty strong —— 
The handle from wood of the —— 
SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 
From New York to Stockbridge. 
New York 
SEREEEEN 
ETRE R EE 
SECEEEE 
ECE REE 
SEEKERS 
*eeeETE 
Xe 
xe ReE 
SEEEEEEEE 
Stockbridge. 
The eighth is a Latin word; but familiar from 
its use in a well-known cong, J. 8. 8. 
SQUARE WORD, 
-—*se «* 
—** # 
7-_** + 
“** * 
1. Cleverness; 2, a resinous substance from 
plants ; 3, parts of a wheel; 4, a trial. 
N. A. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT, 30ru. 
CORKSCREWS. 
a, 
Ems 
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Be E 
A Ce 
Two 
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A Ot 
sf 
U Se 
Gay 
2. 
Mad 
Tle 
Ow N 
ADa 
Hoe 
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PREFIX LETTERS, 


1, T-ask ; 2, c-lad; 3, w-ant; 4, w-arm; 5, 
b-ice; 6, b-ill; 7. c-rush: 8, s-eat; 9, o-pen; 
10, b-lack; 11 w-hole; 12, y-our;18, w-hcro; 
14, p-rude; 15, w-rest. 


BURIED CITIES, 
1, Ghent; 2, Gath; 3, Agra; 4, Sedan; 5 
Baden ; 6, Ayr. 


THE MALARIOUS DISTRICTS.* 

Molaria used to be confined to comparatively 
limited regions. People tried to avoid there, 
and so to a good extent escaped malarious dis- 
eases, But, for some reason which has never 
been satisfactorily explained, the area is increas- 
ing, and sections of the country which were 
formerly healthy are now swept over by a ma- 
larious atmosphere, bringing disease in spite of 
persistent efforts to ward it off. Compound 
Oxygen has proved an effective remedy for ma- 
laria, People who were shaken out of all peace 
and comfort by chilla and fever have been re- 
stored to health by this treatment, The slow 
fevers which remain are put to flight ; the sys- 
tem is built up; the digestive organs are put to 
rights ; the languid liver is helped to activity, 
and the impure blood 1s vitalized, This has been 
accomplished in many cases which have come 
under our care, and we are confident that nearly 
every case Of malarial poisoning may find relief 
in the use of our treatment. A readable little 
book of nearly two bundred pages, which we 
mail free to all who apply, gives a iull and sat- 
isfactory statement in regard to ‘* Compound 
Oxygen—lIts Mode of Action and Results” ina 
wide variety of cases. Address Drs, STARKEY & 
Pauen, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—N. Y. Witness, 


COCOATHETA 


GOLD 
MEDAL. 
New Orleans, 1884, 




























¢. Bold 
\ 11 Dealers; Sample 
{fa in mailed for 10 Cents, 
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| EWANDO’S 
French Dyeing & Cleansing Establishment. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 

New York: Fifth Ave., cor. W. 14th St, 
Boston, Mass., 17 Temple Place. 
Price List Sent Free. 





THE ANTHONY 


STEEL-PLATE. FURMICE, 






“4% 
‘ 


A SANITARY HEATER. 


This furnace is absolutely and permanently gas and 
dust tight; the entire fre chamber and flues being 
covered with a heavy Steel-Plate Radiator with riveted 
connections. It delivers a uniform degree of heat 
without wasting any in the cellar, and can be run as 
easily ae a Parlor Stove. 

The unreserved indorsement of leading architects‘ 
phyricians, and specialists, is an indication of the 
superior merit of the Anthony Steel-Plate Furnace, 
ona of the high estimation in which it is held by our 
patrons, 

We claim it to be the highest grade of furnace made. 
The Radiator being of Steel-Plate is a guarantee that 
the best material is used, while the principles of cou- 
struction insure the highest practical results, 

The Sanitary Construction of this furnace, ‘as well 
asthe best method of Heating and Ventilating, are 
fully described in the new edition of our book, en- 
ee “Our Homes; How to Heat and Ventilate 

nem.” 

This book contains pincty-six pages, with numercus 
illustrators of tyoical residences, and is a complete 
manual on the tubject of Sanitary Heating and Ven- 
tilating, besides m ving valuable suegestions to those 
who are building or furnishing a home. It will 
nee free to any one on receipt of eix cents in 
stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


Manufacturers of Anthony Steel-Plate Furnaces and 
Hub Stoves and Ranges, 


52 and 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


ine OWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE ano POL- 
ISHED GRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in use, Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR NESIGNS, FREE 


A. J. VEIDENER, 
36 S. Seernd St. Phila. 


1o1n LUCAS ¢ 00-3 


‘* Public Building ” 


AND OTHER 


PAINT. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 





















Or Send to Us for Sample Cards and 
Other Information. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 and 608 Sixth Avenue, 
1888 and 1840 Broadway, 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING THEIR 
PATRONS THAT THEY HAVE JUST ADDED TO 
THEIR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STOOK OF 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
TABLE GOODS, 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


These goods being exclusively from one factory 
are uniform in color and of the finest quality manu- 
factured, The shapes are the newest produced, and 
the designs of decoration the richest and most attrac- 
tive in the market. In this department, ‘as in the 
others of our establishment, we are able te give to ou, 
customers the benefit of Importation rates, 


FINE FRENCH CHINA AND BEST PORCELAN 


AT Low PRICES, 
Fine’ White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces...@12 00 
Fine White French Chiua Dinner Sets, 10u pics. 22 00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 p'ces, $8.50; ite 7 be 
Focovated Chamber Hots, 101 Tooch ei; white... "5 00 
am ; . 8; “pk 
Decorated. Dinner Sets, all colors and designs,@20 W 
upwards, 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
w prices, 
CE ee Tete Coe en 
atalogue an ce-List ma . 
OO RARKINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
successors 
HAOLEY’S, $47 Cooper Institate.N.Y.City, 


Orders packed and placed on car or amer free of 
charge. Bent 0. 0. D. or on receipt of P, O, M, Or der 


“ IRON 
NUNIRGEN DS) ATER 
THE WELLS RUSTLESS TRON 


1&90 We Winx. 
Braman, Dow & Co., Boston, Ag’ts for New England, 














UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without a rival as @ dressing for all Salads, and aso 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. It a prepares with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purcat and best; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


The Beacon’ Curtain Grate 


(Showing Curtain drawn.) 











“sao [Wop see[o-381y [Te Aqydey “orTqnd 
9g} pezeyo Jaa 07813 woyotid pue yesr0d 


}8OUl 0} 8} ‘FUeUTQON IIe ZUIdcINp pus Suyeys 


qaeqed 8,s90004 FHM ‘VID UTeyINO OGL 


“HV'IN04L) 40d TKVLS GNAS 


Design Copyrighted. Grate Pat'd. Aug. 17, 1886. 


This cut shows the working 
of the basket, 


A. Handle for dumping, 
B, Lever for shaking, 
C. Draught slide, 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon Street, Boston. 











NEW YORK: 
89 Maiden Lane. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
141, 143 N. 4th St. 





’ 
B te meritsasa WA LUE have been fully 
and endorsed by th dsoth ke: our 
r ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
. 8 WILTRERGER, Prop.. 233 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 









luxarious of materials, yet firm in texture, 






which is the Priestley trade-mark, 


ford & Simpson, and Le Boutillier Bros, 


PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS, 


Include a complete line of Camelehair Cloths, for both costumes and wraps, of extra 
uality ; the Real India Cloth, uniting the Camel-hair effect with the graceful folds of 
fndien draperies ; and the new silk-warp diagonals and serges, the softest and most 


None genuine unless rolied on a yellow “ Varnished 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Broe., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B, Altman 









and equally suitable in and out of mourning. 
ard” showing the grain of the wood, 





& Oo., Simpson, Oraw- 





phiets, which will give price-list and all 
beauti use my Seal Polish 





OPIUM ace ak 








Lass, 98 E. Tentastrect, New Yor 


Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them on a large scal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit besutifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bed and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


py ty fy LEG e p16 “8 mld tend xy free 
information that is req: 


uetroted ‘panne 


It will pay you to send tor the pam 


T leather of all kinde for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


ufact of WoComber’s Patent 
mpnotnres, of 1 Patent Boots and Shoes and 
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farm and Garden. 


Sno serweenel ame wf eneraaie Oat 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epectally witerested.) 

MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 

FORESTRY CONGRESS. 


BY THE REV. W. D. WESTERVELT. 








Wuen the National Forestry Congress selected 
Denver as the place for the gathering in 1886 it 
was a foregone conclusion that there would not 
be a great many representatives from the “ far 
East.” Many letters were received from mem- 
bers regretting that the distance was #0 great 
that they were unable to attend. Btill a goodly 
number of strong men from all parts of Colo- 
rado and the nearer states, and a few Eastern 
men have attended the sessions. Some of the 
absent members sent papers on the topics to be 
discussed, 

Tbe members of the Congress evidently real- 
ized that their work was important. They felt 
that they handled national interests, and, there_ 
fore, could not afford to be careless, Thought- 
ful and earnest argument characterized all the 
sessions. Denver was a fit place for such a 
meeting. {t is in the heart of the section most 
needing a practical discussion of forest themes, 
To the west lie the mountains, on the sides of 
which gather the snows that feed the streams of 
the plains, and provide irrigation for thousands 
of farms. To the east tie the Missouri River 
states that mark much of their development by 
the growth of the trees on the timber claims. 
Between the mountains and the river lies the 
rapidly disappearing great American desert, 
This region calls for national consideration and 
legislation more than almost any other part of 

untry. 

aa aoa by the western men that this 
Congress might bring about, in the West, that 
same activity in forestry, looking toward both 
the preservation and culture, that was decidedly 
aroused in New England by the Boston meeting. 
Possibly hurried, restless western life may not 
be willing to stop long enough to consider the 
future, and the results may not be as great as 
desired. 

The program stated the outlines of topics to 
be discussed. (1) “ Relation of Forests to the 
Water Supply,” (2) ‘Methods of Management 
for a Natural Renewal of Rocky Mountain 
Forests,” (3) * Methods of Tree-Planting in Arid 
Regions and the Plains,” (4) ‘ Profits of Forest 
Culture,” (5) “ Possibilities and Aims ef Forest 
Experiment Stations,” (6) “State and National 
Forest Legislation.” 

The resolutions adopted at the close of the 
sessions show the result of the careful discussion. 
It is impossible to give an account of the excel- 
lent papers read and suggestions made. An 
outline must suffice, 

Tuesday evening, Sept. 14th, the Association 
was called to order and welcomed to the city and 
state. The Hon. Warren Higley, of New York, 
president of the Congress, was absent, but sent 
an opening address to be read by Bernard E, 
Fernow, Secretary of the National Association 
and head of the Bureau of Forestry at Washing- 
top. In this address Mr. Higley summed up the 
more important conclusions already accepted in 
the science of forestry, a8 foliows : 

1. The forests exercise an influence upon the 
climate of the country, They modify the ex- 
tremes of temperature. 2. They have a decided 
influence upon the water supply of a country. 
Olear the forests from the valleys and head- 
waters of streams and rivers, and these water 
courses, perennial before, become dry in sum- 
mer and raging torents in springtime. 3, For- 
ests exert a beneficial inflaence upon agriculture 
by forming a wall of protection to the growing 
crops when most needed, 

4. Growing forests on mountain-sides and 
steep declivities, hold the loose soil and accumu- 
lating humus in place, 

5. Forests, in adequate areas, tend to pre- 
serve the healthfulness of a country or district 
by their influence on the surrounding atmos- 
phere. 

6. Forest products afford the most indispensa- 
ble and necessary economic element in the in- 
dustries and prosperity of a nation; the total 
value of the forest products of the United States 
for 1580 exceeded $700,000,000. 

In the following sessions of the Congress these 
conclusions were emphasized by many speakers, 
Austria and the Tyrol were instanced by Secre- 
tary Fernow as notable examples of the destruc- 
tion of forests, the washing away of soil on the 
mountain-sides, and the attempts to make resti- 
tution by costly replacement of soil on the bar- 
ren rocks, 

Professor Budd, of Iowa, called attention to 
the experience of Constantinople, once supplied 
with pure water from the mountain streame, 
then suffering drouth until the forests, destroyed 
at the head-waters, were restored. 

The success of the Arbor Day experiment, 
and the rapid increase of its observance by many 
of the states was madea cause of congratulation. 
Nebrasks oan well wear the laurel for originating 

qbildren’s holiday of eych profit gnd plesayry. 


as i. 1m 


i —_—— 


The demand for forestry legislation of three 
distinct classes was made evident. Peculiar 
laws are required by the mountain region, Pro- 
spectors, miners, charcoal-burners, hunters and 
tie-choppers are forest destroyers. Some of 
this destruction is necessary; but the greater 
part of the destroyed forests bring no benefit to 
any one. It was said, for illustration, that char- 
coal-burners are permitted to use the dead tim- 
ber on Government land, and have to pay for 
live trees, It is so easy to start a fire that kills 
the trees on a much larger section than that oc- 
cupied by the burners. It was also gaid that 
the mining laws and careless government sur- 
veys have made it necessary for men of some of 
the mountain counties in Colorado to use Gov- 
ernment timber, or elee go without fuel and 
lumber, except as shipped in at great expense. 
The need of protecting the forests around the 
head-waters of the streams, and at the sams 
time of providing for the | necessities of the in- 
habitant+#,makes more perfect legielation of some 
sort imperative. The Hon. William N. Byers, of 
Colorado, claimed that laws permitting the 
purchase by individuals of mountain timber 
land, would result in establishing a police force 
of property-holders, interested in self-protection, 
who would punish forest incendiaries, an d seek 
for the future growth of trees on land from 
which they would remove lumber or fuel, This 
might lead to “‘ timber grabbing’ by large cor- 
porations,but it is a question if the forests saved 
would not more than compensate for the loss by 
** grabbing.” 

Another class of forest laws is required by the 
arid plains, now the grazing ground of large 
herds of cattle and sheep, but possessing vast 
agricultural] abilities where a water supply can 
be secured, The timber claim legislation should 
be carefully guarded. Hasty action mizht re- 
tard for some years the development of agricul- 
ture in the great American desert. Some of the 
members favored and others opposed the repeal 
of the timber-culture act, 

Laws of an entirely different kind are called 
for by the territory already abundantly supplied 
with rain and havirg large forests. 

The necessity of mixing varieties of trees, for 
preservation from insects and for more sturdy 
growth, was agreed upon by the leading speak- 
ers, The destruction of the black locust (by 
borers) when planted alone, and its safety when 
cultivated with other trees, was claimed. The 
benefit of shade was emphasized; the squirrel 
and his tree culture illustrated, The hazel nut 
grows rapidly and protects by its shade the 
young walnut tree, Shade trees are to be mixed 
with trees of a slower growth, 

The fo!lowing resolutions embody the results 
of the discussion of these and many other 
themes: 

First. That the rapid destruction of the tim- 
ber lands of this country is an evil which will 
result in incalculable damage to the present and 
future generations; that the denudation of 
mountain elopes and hillsides by fire and ax 
without proper regard for renewal, has already 
begun to injure agricultural interests by dis- 
turbing favorable distribution of the water 
supply. 

Second, That the importance of maintaining 
a proper amount of land in forests cannot be 
over-estimated. This to be under the care of 
the state or nation for the sake of future gen- 
erations, 

Third. That the public lands, at the sources of 
streams, necessary for the preservation of the 
water supply, should be granted to the several 
states, to be held in perpetuity for the public 
use, 

Fourth. That we recommend to the General 
Government the creating of the office of Com- 
missioner of Forestry. 

Fifth, That fire is the most destructive enemy 
of the forest, and that most stringent regula- 
tions should be adopted by the nation and state 
to prevent its outbreak and spread in timber 
lands, 

Sixth. That the General Government be rec- 
ommended to assist the agricultural colleges in 
the formation of tree planting and culture under 
the supervision of a Commissioner of Forestry. 

Seventh. That the principles of foresiry and 
practice of tree planting should be taught in the 
public and normal schools and agricultural col- 
leges. 

Eighth, That, in our opinion, the agricultural 
college should give special attention to the 
propagation and cultivation of forest trees, and 
especially to the purpose of determining the 
most useful and robust varieties for their re- 
spective states, 

Ninth. That to encourage the planting and 
propagation of forest trees, states and counties 
should provide for and allow an abatement of 
taxes pro portioned to the extent and of 


he sees fit, from the forestry division of his de- 
partment, for the encouragement of national 
and local forestry associations, 

Thirteenth, That it is the sense of this For- 
estry Congress that the legislatures of the 
states should provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of experimental timber culture 
stations, that there may be secured a knowledge 
of the highest adaptability of different varieties 
of timber to the different coils, and that the tax- 
able wealth of the state may be increased to the 
material lessening of the rate of taxation. 

The following officers were elected: Pres., G. 
W. Minier, of Ilinois ; Vice-Presidents, H.G. 
Joly, of Quebec, Martin Allen, of Kansas, G. 
H. Parsons, of Colorado, H. Warder, Ohio, 
Abbott Kinney, California; Recording Sec., 
Edgar T. Ensign, Colorado; Corresponding 
Sec, B. E. Fernow, Washington; Treas., 
Lee Weltz, Obio, 

DENVER, COL. 


FROM MONTANA. 


BY THE REV. F. D. 








KELSEY. 


Tue products of Montana? An eastern man 
is wont to reply: ‘‘Icebergs, blizzards, sage- 
brush, Indians, cowboys and other wild beasts.” 
But the reality is a surprise to all whu learn the 
facts in the case. The traveler passing through 
on the Northern Pacitic sees countless acres 
which appear the picture of desolation; yet 
those fields fatten horses and oxen to an incredi- 
ble degree, and wherever water can be brought 
upon them by irrigating ditches, land nowhere 
yields more luxuriant crops or larger profits, 
The great stock ranges of Montana are a source 
of large profit to those who put cattle and horses 
and sheep upon them. A recentauthority says: 
“The business has been steadily and often 
largely profitable. A cattleman once making a 
fair start is never known to fail. Probably the 
average profits on the herds, taking one year with 
another, is not less than twenty-five per cent. 
on the money invested. A four-year-old steer 
will bring about forty-five dollars ata shipping 
point,” 

Recently one shipper sent to Chicago 447 cat- 
tle, and after deducting all expenses realized 
$55 per head, or the modest sum of $24,585. It 
cost him on the average six dollars per head to 
raise them, leaving him a clear gain of about 
twenty-two thousand dollars, 

The manner of operation is as follows: A man 
goes out upon public lands, selects a spot where 
water rights can be established, enters a quarter 
section in his own right, and puts upon it a few 
cattle ; he has then a quarter section of his own 
for them to range on, and almost all creation be- 
sides. If he has wisely selected his quarter sec- 
tion he will practically control a large region, 
because he controls the water. From one but- 
dred cows put upon such a ranch, if he have 
gvod fortune, in ten years 1,428 cows are in his 
herd, and a handsome income is derived from 
the bulls yearly sold as beef. Enormous for- 
tunes have already been gathered from this 
busincss, and there seems to be no end to it. 

But the chief product of Montana is her gold 
and silver mines, Itis a difficult matter to learn 
the exact amount yielded each year; but from a 
recent report for 1885, the following figures are 
given by the United States Assayer at Helena: 
$3,409,400 23 

9,171,983 70 
2,516,276 78 


1885, Total gold and silver...,........... $15.097,660 71 

Fifteen millions of gold and silver in 1885, 
making the territory rankin the front of the 
gold and silver producing countries ; for in 1884 
Colorado produced twenty millions and Califor- 
nia sixteen millions. And if the mines continue 
in 1886 to produce as they have thus far this 
year, the territory of Montana will have then 
produced a grand total of twenty-five millions, 

The grandeur of this fertile and productive 
territory may be seen by remembering that two 
New Englands are contained in Montana’s terri- 
tory, and then leave a balance as large as Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts combined. 

Is not this vast empire of undeveloped re- 
source, into which last year some thirty-three 
nationalities poured forth their representativee, 
an empire on which the Church of Christ needs 
to set the banner of Christ most earnestly? Here 
the next ten years of investments will pay a 
hundred fold. 

Hevena, Montana. 


DEATH IN THE MILK PAIL. 


Tuis is the season of the fatal milk sickness, 
when, without warning, the milk in the pail be- 
comes charged with a subtle and mysterious 











such planting. 

Tenth. That we recommend the state govern- 
ors to urge upon the legislatures the importance 
of the preservation of forests and the cultiva- 
tion of trees, 

Eleventh. That there should be no rigid rul- 
ing as to the varieties of trees to be planted or 
cultivated upon a timber-culture claim. 

Twelfth. That the Commissioner of Agricul- 





tyre be authorized by Congress to apply sums ag 


poi which causes sicknees and often death to 
those persons who uee it or the butter or cheese 
which is made from it. Fear and dread are now 
falling upon the people in those localities where 
this sickness prevails, because of its peculiar 
character, its certain approach, and the utter 
inability to evade it, and the absence of any in- 
dication of its presence. The cows suffer noth- 


ing from it, and no apparent symptom gives 
warning that the miJk is unwholesome and un- 








fit for nse wnti] the poison permegtes the system 


of the unfortuuate person and the fever lays him 
low. Then when the physcian enters the apart- 
ment he recognizes the fetid odor of the infec- 
tion, and knows that the diseased milk is the 
cause of the trouble. 

This is by no means the only sickness to which 
milk is subject. Milk is a secretion from the 
blood, and in point of fact it consists largely of 
the elements of the blood. When the prevalent 
diseases of the blood at tbis season poison the 
sources from which the milk as well as the ani- 
mal tissue is derived, these necessarily partake 
of the disorder and are diseased, No pure stream 
can flow from a poisoned source, and the milk 
of a cow who is suffering from poisoned blood 
becomes poisonous to those who consume it. 
This is a physiological fact, well known to phy- 
sicians, who in treating nursing mothers are very 
careful to avoid harm to the infants through 
the milk, which conveys away from the blood 
much of the effect of medicine or unusual ali- 
ment which is taken by the motner. A famiry 
who bad eaten heartily of poisonous mushrooms 
all died but one, and this one was the mother, 
who was nursing an infant, The infant died, 
which had not tasted the poisonous fungi, but 
the mother escaped with but slight sickness. In 
like manner the milk of the cow carrics off any 
poison which may have been taken in the food 
or the water, and the cow escapes, 

At this season one may see the cows wading 
to their knecs in stinking swamps, picking up 
the coarse weeds which have grown luxuriantly 
upon the foulness; and when impelled by thirst 
the eager animals sip the filthy fluid which lies 
in the ho}lows in the pestilent morass; or they 
may be seen feeding along the open water courses 
whose banks, enriched with the wath from 
the higher lands, beara rank growth of those 
acrid weeds which bear their brilliant and gaudy 
blossoms high up ontheir tall stems. Here one 
may find the poisonous eupatoriums (of which 
the common boneset is a species), with the tall 
purple-flowered vernonia, and many other 
coarse, hard planter, some of them haviag active 
medicinal or poisonous propertics, These are 
stripped of their leaves by the hungry, cows and 
the stems as well are eaten as far as they can by 
goawed by the teeth. The purple eupatorium 
is especially prominent in such places as above 
indicated—low, rich, shaded grounds, where ravk 
herbage stays late in the summer and into the 
fall months, The poisonous vapors arising 
from these grounds, which contain much decay- 
ing vegetable matter and exhales the deadly car- 
buretted hydrogen or marsh gas, the fetid wa- 
ter, and the unwholesome weeds, not to speak of 
dry, astringent leaves and twigs of the ripening 
underwood, cannot fail to infect the cows with 
the deadly diseases which prevail at this season, 
and which poison the blood and flesh, and nec- 
essarily the milk. Oxen and calves die. Splenic 
fever, anthrax fever, and other blood disorders 
destroy hundreds, and the milking cows, rarely 
affected for the reason above mentioned, im- 
part the poison to the milk, 

Every fact points to this sequence, and affirms 
the suspicion that these prevalent diseases of 
cattle infect persons through the cow’s milk, and 
the human fevers of the typhoid typo which 
prevail at the same season—while they are in 
many cases traceable to direct causes—ofien 
owe their orizin to this indirect poisoning. 

This fact calls for cireumspection and care ia 
regard to feeding cows, now that the herbige is 
failing, and the cattle are forced to subsist upon 
coarse, indigestible weeds and undergrowth. It 
should be the business of the farmer to provide 
for the wants of his stock at this season of scar- 
city by preparing fodder or roots which may be 
ready when the pastures fail. Or if this cannot 
be done, and the cattle must find a bare sub- 
sistence upon this roughness, then some other 
and more nutritious and concentrated food 
should be provided. Linseed oil meal is excel- 
lent for this purpose, Its laxative property 
neutralizes the astringeney and costive tendency 
of the woody fiber of the coarse weeds tbat are 
consumed; its excess of nitrogenous matter 
balances the surplus of carbon in the other food, 
and its easy digestibility helps in the better di- 
gestion of the roughness. But nothing will 
evade the injurious effects of poisonous herbage 
but the extinction of it, and the clearing of thé 
land from it; and this time is a good and con- 
venient season for the work. Wherever the tall 
stems and pale purple heads of the poisonous 
eupatorium are seen they should be cut down 
and their perennial roots destroyed, so that the 
danger is avoided hereafter. 

There is one other danger which is rarely 
thought of, but which is a serious one. This 18 
the presence of scrofulous diseases in cows. 
Tuberculous consumption of the lungs and the 
bowels, and scrofulous tumors of the bone, which 
end in the too common and always fatal disease 
of the bones of the jaw and head, known 48 
osteo-sarcoma, or actino-mykosis, are accom- 
panied by their peculiar germs, which are carried 
out of the system through the milk, The com- 
mon disease of infants fed upon cow’s milk—the 
cholera infantum—is no dcubt frequently pro- 
duced by the use of milk from tuberculous cows 
or from cows which are supplied with bad water 
that is charged with poisonous germs, such as 
those which produce putridity in the milk or the 
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cheese, and which cause cheese to be poisonous. 
All these facts should be duly considered by the 
dairyman, who should know that human lives 
may be endangered or lost by negligence of 
them, and there should also be the mst careful 
circumspection on the part of consumers of milk 
to know something of the nature of the dairies 
from which the supply is procured.—HENnRy 
Stuart, in “N. Y. Times.” 


COAL WASTE IN AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. J. A. Price, of Scranton, Pa., recom- 
mends the use of culm, or coal waste, in agri- 
culture, by reducing it to dust and applying it 
to land to darken the color of the soi), produce 
porosity and stimulate plant life. His opinion 
that benefits will be derived from this applica- 
tion is confirmed by the experiments he has 
made, A dark color of the soil is usually asso- 
ciated with fertility, and with reason ; for it pro- 
motes the absorption of heat, and thus makes 
the soil warmer and prolongs the season of free- 
dom from frost at both ends, Mr. Price’s ob- 
servations of the effect of colors on soil side by 
side, and otherwise precisely alike, showed that 
a vigorous existence was maintained on a soil 
darkened by waste coal, greatly in excess of that 
of the adjoining strip, which was left in its orig- 
inal condition. So, in the quality of porosity, 
in a soil treated as the author recommends—a 
blue clay or hard pan taken from an excava- 
tion and fertilized with organic manures 
—it was found that greater porosity as well as 
improved color was given, and the two sections, 
treated and untreated, exhibited all the peculiar 
features of two different soils. The corn upon 
the culm-charged section exhibited a vigor of 
growth of tap and stay root, and of stalk and 
ear, that was far ahead of that of the other sec- 
tion, This same result has been maintained 
through several plantings, Similar effects were 
observed with lima beans. Since coal contains 
nearly all of the substances requisite for the 
healthy growth of plants, it is reasonable to sup 
pose that its application will have the effect, as 
it is gradually decomposed by chemical action, 
of a positive manure. The fertilizing results of 
this kind begin to reveal themselves in the sec- 
ond year.—American Cultivator, 


A CURIOUS OAK. 


Tue Botanical Gardens, London, have suc- 
eceded in cultivating the kermes oak (Quercus 
coccifera), which, when punctured by one of the 
coccus insects, produces the ancient blood-red 
dye supposed to have been used by Moses to tint 
the hangings of the tabernacle. The kermes 
oak is a dwarf, bushy shrub, somewhat resem- 
bling @ holly, and grows profusely in Spain.— 
Laieds’ Floral Cabinet. 














We find that even some of our prominent hor- 
ticulturists are afraid of planting nut trees on 
account of the alleged difficulty met with in 
tra nsplanting. Wecan hardly state emphati- 
cally enough that this is a bugbear. When the 
trees are properly grown at the nursery, and 
transplanted when one year from the nnt—as 
they should be—they can be handled as safely 
as any of our common fruit trees. Thousands 
were transplanted at the nursery here last spring 
with hardly a loss worth mentioning.—Orchard 
and Garden. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton, 
++ e000 e838 00@40 00 





Boluble Pacific Guano... 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 


standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@385 00 
OB. Passes... ccccccoccs 29 00@31 00 
GOONER oc cccccecccete: 81 00@83 50 
Crescent Bone ......... seees 29 00@31 60 
Potato Fertilizer............ - 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco © alten 47 00@50 00 
mm eee 32 WW@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer.......... - 80 00@385 00 
saw Bone Superphosphate, 
BOE D680 BS. ccsccccceses Bu 00@35 00 
Twenty-tive Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs.........06. e 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
Mi ietcsssen acne peseun 28 00 
Warranted Pere Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs...... - 80 00@83 00 


Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 





a Olark & Uo."s Special- 


Pm. J sone eae 88 00 
Royai Bone Ph aa 82 00 
Americus Potato ~ Sy 45 00 
Fish and Potash........... ° 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 88 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4/ ‘cents for vot and 


56@5 for Pearl. 
AGRICULTURAL. 


NIAGARA GRAPES, 


and other new and old varieties. APPLE TREES 
and full line nursery stock. CARNATIONS, VIO-~ 
LETS, ROSES for winter bloom, Special prices 
for fall delivery. 


DUTCHESS NURSERIES, 


POUGHKEE IrsikE,N.Y¥ 


LOS ANCELES! 


HOME Ss IN SOUTHERN 
aA. 
ULL information concerning the arden‘ 
spot of the world, beautiful LOS AN- 
GELES, furnished aby the Los Angeles 


Weekly Mirror, »: paper, the yon in 


aliformia, SEND FOR IT. 
Six months, $1.00; one year, 82.00, Address 
THE TIMES MIRROR CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS. 


‘High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
Manufactured in a ary condition, thereby assuring 
full weieht of —— deb material, Most flattering 
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suALO SCALES 


AWARDED FIRST 
THE WORLD'S EXPOSI PRI New REMIUM 


AT 
. An we rincipal makers 
compinginy frac, pales, ved La cales A 





























“DERTECT”’ FURNACES 


are the most powerful made. Used in most of the 
Churches and Private Dwellings in the Country, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


234 Water Street, N. Y. 
84 Lake Street, Chicago. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW M MACHINES 


FAMILY "SEWING. 








a 

with Oscillating Shuttle) and the other the “ Vi- 
brating Shuttle.” A lady who has never ins ected 
these machines has never seen a Perfect wing 
Machine. For oe ee payestnes at any of our 
five thousand branch office 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
Principal Office, 
34 Union Sauare. New York. 


Have 


vou CONSUMPTION 


ih, Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER’S TONIC without 
bm ot hascured many of the worst cases ,and isthe 
remedy forall affections of the throat and and lun socialise Ais- 
arising from impure blood and 
saves life. ses when allelse fails. $1, at Druggists 


HINDERCORNS 2 tcc recsu” 











HOTELS. ETC. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


TRAVEL. 











Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


18 THE 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 
BETWEEN 
icago, Milwaukee, 
Strata, St. Paul, 
ea po Duluth 
Cedar Rapids. Des Moines, 
uncil Bluffs, 
Denver, Francisco, 


San 
and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily through Sent, Bupeces Trains equipped 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Par- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED AND LUXURY 
of passengers. Its trains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
POT CONNECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for a)] points of interest in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsis. Min- 
nesota, Northern Michigan, Dakota, 
Colorado, ah, Was Montana, 
Idaho, on Ter- 
ritory m, ae, 
ana Brits ih Columbia. 
It is the Tourists’ Favorite Route to DENVER, and 
to the famous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE 
resorts of the 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicago, Milwaukee and Waukesha, and 
“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED " 
between Chicago, Gf te Poul a Minneapolis, are run 
via. THE N HW 
All Agents sell way 7 ‘thia line. Maps, Rates, 


Guides, Time of Trains, and all information will be 
promptly f furnished on application to any Ticket 


. HAIR, 
General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 





TAMAN’ 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
paaaebiaad WILL GEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 








ony tr vites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 


cago. took Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
wand, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
as eld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowe City, Des Moines. Indianola, Winterset, At- 
ty awe City. oa ttotn Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
oon Bluffs, in Jowa; Gallatin, Trento ton, Bt. Joseph, 
meron and Kansas C ity, in Missourl L eavenworth 
'd Atchison, in Kansas; Al 
Bt. foal, in Minnesota; Waterto ‘own, in akota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock island Route 
Guarantees 8 rt and Safety to those who 
ppt over rit. Its toaAbed ie Chorouga y ballasted, Its 

rack is of heavy steel, Its bridges are solid structures 
- stone and fron, a rolling stock is perfect as human 

t has all the safety appliances that 


est—u ork 

‘All Express 3 Trains between s Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable Da Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleepin Cars, elegant 
Dining Cogs roviding excellent meals, and—between 
Outs oseph, A’ nm and Kansas City—restful 
Reclin its Chair Cars. 

e Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the ner favorite line between Chicage and) Minne- 
apolis and 86, Paul, Over this route solid F 


desi n, ress, 
&. R. CABLE. ay 8T. JOHN, EA A. HoLBRoo 
Pres’t & Gen'i M’g’r. ‘Ase't Gen’ M'g’r. tye 
CHICAGO. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpz- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 


ters, making it quite ornamental, They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 





each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each, The usual price is $1.50. 








Empire State Superpnospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone........... 82 00 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co, *s Specialties : 
Potato Manure........... ieeaes 46 00 
Corn “ pions 44 00 
Vegetable“ ......... : 48 00 
Complete “‘A” Brand... 88 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 80 00 
y’s Specialties 
Phospho- Peruvian Guese. An 36 00 
Phosphate.......... 25 00 
Cohsentzated Plant Food... 28 00 
a Bros,’ 8; $ 
Potato Fi r. aaa 45 00 
t lr Sa 47 60 
Cab! i ae 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ . 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer... ,, 3 60 


850,000 GRAPE VINES 


— Aiso 8m rul Quality unsurpassed 
San nf vines mailed for mal rule price list free, Lewis Re ROESCH, Yoon 5. a 2 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie, Size 

Of Bhect, 2x6... ....0.0..-seeeeeees - 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H 
Ritchie, the Engraver. ........0.0.++++ seveee ss 2000 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

BiSS, BEXMO......cccccseccscceseccvecccccccess soccee 2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. a. 
Ritchie, the Bngraver...........cccceereesesseeee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8,. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES,. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SOHUYLER COLFAX 

BIBS, LOEB, .c0cccccccccccccccccccceoosecccoesoscees 
EDWIN M. STANTON. “Bixe. 16290. soccese eecece 8 OD 
CHARLES SUMNER. Bize, 16x20,..... ........+- lo 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 

By Frank B. Oarpenter. Bound in Cloth 

860 pages, Price.. coccscccccsccocseee 0 76 
The “PIOTURE AND THE “MEN” Bovna 

Cloth. 190 pames.............++. coccccecccccscoccs 0 OO 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be aaa to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che 


Independent 


WE OFFER NO I NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
= Mambers (postage free)... 


(9 mos.) (postage ‘free... 
os ° (6 mos.) 












17 » (4 mos.) oe - 100 
13 (8 mos.), - om 16 
4 sd (1 month), eevece 30 
2 oF (3 weeks), MF pentconnencesess 20 
1 Number (1 week), penoneuencnbenss 10 
One subscription two years...... eeccccccccces + 600 


Two subscriptions, one year each,in one Te. 
MICtANOS...-ccccccccccsccccssecscssserssssecescessse © OO 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one te- 


mittance.. occercecesesccccscsees « FOO 
One subscription ‘three Years beseoson erecceversoce 7100 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

mittance....... wocee-cocccesee eves etngenneseeeceies 8 560 
One subscription four years... .......sseeeeesees 8 40 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

MiIttaNce.......ceccereseees seeeee sessseseeeeesses+8O OO 
One subscription five years...... seeenienennas seeess8O OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, invart. 

ably with one remittance, 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SOBIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription ass 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment ts made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Ga Make all remittances payable wo the order 0f Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

ti" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReGisTErEp Letrer, The pres. 

ent registration Genes by vistually By absolute pro 
obliged to register ietters w Tos juested to do ay 

Remittances by Postal Notes at the risk of the 


sender. 
No onaues entered oa the subsvription buoks without 


OSUBSORIBERS are parti tod to 
Jarl, 
the Lay Fh of weer = ripe ons, wien is oom 


the per, snd. py two 7 So ‘waek ke fevio 
@ expiration, so that no loss of ‘oo - may 


oman 
THE BRORIET of thi 
eas becriotion, Racer oe ete 


i for 
. cha: in n te 
Es hanes in te date of exptration et got 


ie either ho trst or S eeatt seat rae 47h. 


eh i ies PB nem nota 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
Now York Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 

in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very hand tage of money by ordering 
from our Olub-List. 


Prev Box 2787, 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the coiumn,) 
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MANHATTAN WATCHES Uf LJ 








Are the Handsomest and (Cheapest 
Watches ever Produced. 





F. DNEG2Z0% 
o MY. 


Are now offering their 
FALL IMPORTATION, 


Consisting of the ve y latest NOVELTIES 


BRLAIN, SWEEP-SECOND and TOP | in Jet, Blackand Colored Beaded, and White 
WATCHES,' NICKEL-SILVER. or Pearl 
GOLD-PLATED CASES. 


PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP, E u} E 
fe by al > vires | PASSEMENTERIES 
a a= en S. Rody yy 8. and 


warrant them in every respect. If not satisfactory 
ean be returned. Send for Thetegue and Price-liste. 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Office and Warerooms. 234 Broadway. N. Y- 


Unique and Tasteful Designs 


IM THOROUGHLY WELL MADE 


FURNITURE nga 


MADE.UP LACE GOODS, etc., viz.: 
Black Guipure, Chantilly and Fscurial 





ORNAMENTS, FRINGES, and GIMPS, 


BUTTONS, ete. 


Also exquisite Novelties in 


























EXAMINE BEFORE YOU BUY. Moderate Prices. Flouncings, Neto nd Lecce, Bloch Beaded 
WHEN in the grocer's store you stand And oft the sham is not remote cape aise . —_ a 
And cakes of Ivory Soar demand, From fairest face or whitest coat. WARREN WARD & Cco., a oe a ee ee oe 
Be careful not to be misled Examine well with careful eye DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
And imitations take instead, The cake until the name you spy, 6 & 8 E. 20th St., New York. CHEMISETTES, RUCHINGS, RIB- 
For dealers oft will praises sing And always thus be well assured ; BONS. 
Of that which may more profit bring. That Ivory SOAP you have procured ; 1789 BACON PLANOS 1886 
Let not your senses clouded be And should a lingering doubt remain, . 5 : KOCH & CO. 
Because a snowy cake you see, 'T will vanish, like the darkest stain, (Late RAVEN & BACON.) 3 
For villainy is not confined When in the tub on washing day ’ .¥. 
To darkest colors, bear in mind, That cake of soap is brought in play. FRANCIS BACON § PIANO FACTORY Se ee 





These Pianos are renowned for their strength and LeBOSQU ET 
A WORD OF WARNING. evenness of tone, pleasant touch and smooth finish. BROS 
19 and 21 WEST 22D ST., s 
There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;" Rear ith Avenue, H. ¥. EATING 


they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities wi 
of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. ST 
— meena ae 0, ty Poe & See. =. 
VEARS’ EXPERIENCE 














APPARATUS 
5 Combining the Latest improvements. 
as Heating and Ventilating DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. | EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
_Eng ineers. Grand Gold Medal of International | send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 





Ww ane Medal bythe Soclety fp! Crond Gold | _ LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
og Pianos and several meritorious WN TENNIS, @ 
AIR and useful Inventions.” =|! \ 


JAR ER 


4 TERE Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


| Toa ke 


TROY. CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. 
G. G, HALLETT, 236 Water St., N.Y. 
§. M. HOWES & CO., 44 Union Street, Boston, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


THA HEATING APPARATUS 


CHURCHES, 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


A SPECIALTY. Tothose whoare using the ESTEY ORGAN no 
word of praise or commendation is needed. The 


EXETER MACHINE WORKS, | Ozzy FxANo w inst ao thoroughly mado and 








aK cP 
PAR BASE BALL, it 
ae FootBatt, / 
<9.3" LACROSSE. POLO, 
“ BOXING GLOVES & SPORTING 
Goons OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Senc 2 Cr.STAMP FOR Itt CATALOGUE, 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 



























Rubber Goods of every description, 


BEXD FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Electric Lustre Starch. 


Re uires no boilirg 
not stick to the iron, 
test invention of the age. 
Gives an elegant _—. 
Ask your r a free sample. 
fle on get i sro, his nearest whole- 














gan bas.  wrocer, or 
19 Federal Street, Boston. Works, Exeter, N.H, | @STEY ORGAN Co., Brattleboro, ve. slectrle Lestre Starch Ce 
Bend to Exeter. N. H., for Nlustrated Circulars. ADVERTISE JUDICIOUSLY. U.8. A. 








¢ only way to do this is to consuit LORD & 


THE COMBINATION GAS MACHINE C0. |W. as. pouaLas, 


SL Las 7 magne MICE., 0 a ONT. , a 


GAS MACHINES = 


er Tons Bt Bt, i RC York, and 
FERS i= For Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores 













OR ANY PLACE WANTING ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 





* The Oldest and Best Machine in Use. Over 4.000 
Machines in successtul operation. 


|| BURDETT “ORGAN Cco., 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
LIMITED. ERIE, PA. 


New York Seanch. JOHN 8.LEVIS Agent, 163 Maiden Lane. 
gut Stowe | CHEAPEST & BEST MILL Lv PAGE'S 
VICTOR BICYCLES STANDARD : SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE E 


\ aa TO GIVE SATISFACTION LI UID. GLUE 
Finest points of construction. All best material. } fp Ai OR MONEY REFUNDED 
You cannot afford to buy without investigating. = SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ore BBR ENTS 


/ meeeeaaes Wheel Company j - CHA’ KAES” T NERa ce 
. ; A ¥ 2 - 
aN ; , CHICAGO ILLS Ragiras cab by 
ao Se a Can 


BES On 9m 





























